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The diffusion of Individually Guided Education in 
Multiunit Schools (IGE/HUS) from the Wisconsin BSD center for 
Cognitive Learning to local schools, was explored in teros of the 
organizational relationships and roles between the BSD Center, 
resource system, state education agencies (SEA) , teacher education 
institutions (TEI) , both mediating systems, and local schools (LEA) . 
The focus of the study revolved around the independent variables of 
linkage, structure, and capability and the dependent variable of 
diffusion. A semistructured interview schedule was used to collect 
data from system representatives in three states, to probe for 
relationships, unanticipated barriers, and concerns associated with 
diffusion. Major findings of the study were: (a) IGE/MOS is the goal 
which acts as reference point for system relationships; (b) linkage 
between the TEI and user system was positively related to diffusion 
of I6E/W0S; (c) freguency of interaction was, in descending order, 
TEI-user systems, resource system-mediating system, SEA-user system, 
and resource system- user system; and (d) internal factors of 
structure and capability had varying consequences on diffusion. 
Ancillary findings were that internal variables of structure and 
capability supported linkage; linkage constituted the primary means 
for facilitating the diffusion; and that the TEI exhibited 
disproportionately high influence on diffusion. (Author/HMD) 
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STATEMENT OF FOCUS 



Individually Guided Education (IGE) is a new comprehensive 
system of elementary education. The following components of the 
IGE system are in varying stages of development and implementation: 
a new organization for instruction and related administrative 
arrangements; a model of instructional programing for the indi- 
vidual student; and curriculum components in prereading* reading, 
mathematics, motivation, and environmental education. The develop- 
ment of other curriculum components, of a system for managing in- 
struction by computer, and of instructional strategies is needed 
to complete the system. Continuing pvogrammatic research is required 
to provide a sound knowledge base for the components under develop- 
ment and for improved second generation components. Finally, sys-- 
tematic implementation is essential so that the products will function 
properly in the IGE schools • 

The Center plans and carries out the research, development, 
and implementation components of its IGE program in this sequence: 

(1) identify the needs and delimit the component problem area; 

(2) assess the possible constraints — financial resources and avail- 
ability of staff; (3) formulate general plans and specific procedures 
for solving the problems; (4) secure and allocate human and material 
resources to carry out the plans; (5) provide for effective communi- 
cation among personnel and efficient management of activities and 
resources; and (6) evaluate the effectiveness of each activity and 
its contribution to the total program and correct any difficulties 
through feedback mechanisms and appropriate management techniques. 

A self-renewing system of elementary education is projected in 
each participating elementary school, i.e., one which is less dependent 
on external sources for direction and is more responsive to the needs 
of the children attending each particular school. In the IGE schools. 
Center-developed and other curriculum products compatible with the 
Center^s instructional programing model will lead to higher morale 
and job satisfaction among educational personnel. Each developmental 
product makes its unique contribution to IGE as it Is implemented in 
the schools. The various research components add to the knowledge of 
Center practitioners, developers, and theorists. 
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CHAPTER X 
NATURE OF THE STUDY 

A major concern of the educational research and practice commu- 
nities is the exigency for the translation and institutionalization 
of research products into viable and beneficial educational programs. 
Concomitantly, resources have been allocated and institutions created 
that are charged with the responsibility for the development and 
diffusion of innovations based on educational research. The Wisconsin 
Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning Is one of these 
Institutions and. as such, it is of pivotal importance in this study. ^ 
The Wisconsin R&D Center is currently conducting a nationwide diffu- 
sion program to expedite the use of its research products by local 
schools. Conceptually, the utilization of educational research and 
knowledge by practitioners presupposes the translation and communica- 
tion of new ideas and techniques and, in many instances, the prepara- 
tion of practitioners for new roles and behaviors. 

The mediating system between the sources of knowledge production 



^One objective of R and D Centers emanated from the ... two 
major types of consounication gaps existed, breaking the continuum: 
gaps between the basic researchers and the developers and the gap 
between the developers and the practicing workers. The Research and 
Development Centers are assigned the task of bridging these gaps and 
of creating organizational arrangements which facilitate communica- 
tion " Burkhart Holzer. "The Research and Development Center Program 
in the United States." In Emerging Strafeffieg for Educa tional Change 
(Toronto; Ontario Institute for Studies In Education, 1966), p. 51. 
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and research products (ressource system), and the practitioners uti- 
lizing research products (user system), was the central focus of this 
study. The explication and delineation of the interorganizational 
relationships and processes among the resource system, mediating sys- 
tem, and user system constituted the first objective of the study. 
The development of appropriate instrumentation for future empirical 
measurement of diffusion of educational research products through 
mediating systems was a second objective of the study. The delinea- 
tion of a series of propositions dealing with the diffusion of an 
Innovation as a basis for the construction and refinement of a theory 
of diffusion constituted a third objective of this study. 

The Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning (R and D Center) represented the resource system, state edu- 
cation agencies (SEA) and teacher education institutions (TEI) repre- 
sented the mediating system, and local educational agencies (LEA) 
represented the user system. The user system was the recipient of 
resource and mediating system influence in the diffusion of an inno- 
vation. The relationship of diffusion (the dependent variable) to 
interorganizational linkage, organizational structure, and system 
capability (the independent variables) constituted the conceptual 
focus and theoretical theme for the study. 

In this chapter a delineation of the (1) background of the prob- 
lem, (2) review of the related literature, (3) questions to be 
answered, (A) significance and limitations of the study, and (5) over- 
view of the study will be presented. 

ERIC 



Background of the Problem 

The lag between the creation and development of theoretically 
based educational programs and their institutionalization in schools 
has been estimated to be a half century. The need and promise for 
the timely and efficient diffusion of research products from their 
source to their users represents the practical problem from which this 
study emanated. The problem of the transmission of new knowledge and 
educational products to educational users introduces the generic prob- 
lem of bridging the chasm between theory and practice in education. 
This problem is exacerbated by the limited capability of local schools 
to become aware of the need for planned change and to manage planned 
change. The capability io plan, introduce, install and manage discrete 
changes so that (1) the inteRrlty of the change is protected, (2) the 
change is suited to the conditions in the school, (3) the conflict over 
tte change is resolved, (4) the results of the change Improve perfor- 
mance, and (5) the consideration of future change is heightened, is 
minimal as evidenced by the incidence of non-utilized and subverted 
changes.^ Related to the need for narrowing the theory to practice 
gap is the need for incorporating organizational theory within para- 

^Paul R. Mort, "Studies in Education Innovation from the Insti- 
tute of Administrative Research: An Overview," in Innovation in 
Education , ed. by Matthew B. Miles (Mew York; Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1964), p. 318. 

\ouise M. Maguire, nhRervatlona and Analy sis of t he Literature 
on Change (Philadelphia? Research for Better Schools, Inc., June, 
1970), p. 3. 
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digms of educational change « That researchers should initiate and 

develop explanatory schemes from an organizational theory perspective 

has been attested by Carlson: 

Even though a complex organization is the adopting unit 
few attempts have been made to move organizational theory 
into the arena of diffusion studies. To me this is alarming 
because diffusion research in education has been associated 
with educational administration; it has been associated with 
that branch of education which should be greatly concerned 
with organizational problems » concepts and theories. I am 
further saddened by the lack of concern with organizational 
theory because it is on this score that I believe that those 
doing research on diffusion of education innovations can make 
a significant contribution to the total field of diffusion 
studies. 

Need for Narrowing the Theory Practice Gap 

The question of the relevancy and application of educational 

research has been voiced by concerned publics^ educators* and policy 

formulators. USOE officials > professors of education, and directors 

of research centers have proclaimed that promised and practical uti-* 

5 

lization of research has not appeared, that there has been a minimal 
systematic effort directed toward the application of educational 
research products,^ and that the art of education development is 



^Richard 0. Carlson, ''Summary and Critque of Educational 
Diffusion Research,'' in Research Implications for Edu'catlon Diffusion : 
Major Paper Presented at National Conference on Diffusion of Educational 
iBeas (East Lansing, Michigan; Michigan Department of Education > 1968). 
p. 16.. 

^Launor F, Carter, "Knowledge Production and Utilization in 
Contemporary Organizations," in Knowledge Production and Utilization in 
Educational Administration , ed. by Terry L. Eidell and Joanne M. Kitchel 
(Coluiabus, Ohio: University Council of Educational Administration and 
Eugene Oregon: Center for the Advanced Study in Education Administration, 
1968), p* 3. 

^Robert R. Mackie, and Paul R. Christensen, Translation and 
Application of Psychological Research (Goleta, California: Human 
Pacotrs Research, Inc., 1967), p. 2, cited by Launor F, Carter, op. cit., 
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rudimentary.^ The slow accretion of education innovation has been docu- 

Q 

mented empirically by Mort. However, doc v.-.entation of the need for 

accelerating and improving the theory-practice continuum has been mostly 

descriptive and in some instances rhetorical. Nyquist asserted that there 

is a "need to reduce the gap in time between the discovery of a good idea 

9 10 

and when it is given practical effect in the field," and Dreyfus, focus- 
ing on the field on instruct: ional media, contended that research findings 

11 J ti 1 ^ 12 

have been ignored or overlooked by producers. Lippitt, and naipm, 
delineating factors inhibiting the utilization of research,, noted that 
educational users did not operate within structures which facilitated 
research utilization. While addressing the state of ed. :ation research 



^Norman J. Boyan, "Problems and Issues of Knowledge Production 
and Utilization," in Knowledge Production and Utilization in Educational 
Administration , ed. by T. Eidell and J. Kitchell, op. cit ., p. 23. 

Sp.R. Mort, "Studies in Educational Innovation," in Innovation 
in Education op. cit. « p. 318. 

^Ewald B. Nyquist, "Emerging Strategies and Structures for 
Educational Change in the United States," in Emerging Strategies and 
Structures for Educational Change , op. cit. , p. 7. 

lOLee S. Dreyfus, "Closing the Gap - Research and Practice" 
(paper presented to National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
Oxford, Ohio: Miami University, March 22, 1965), p. 3. 

l^Ronald Lippitt, "A Comparative .malysis of the Research Utilisation 
Process" (excerpts from a symposium at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, Chicago, Illinois, February 
18, 1966), p. 18. 

12Andrew W. Halpin, "Problems in the Use of Communication Mpdia 
in the Dissemination and Implementation of Educational Research," in 
Dissemination and Implementation , ed. by Keith Goldlammer and Stanley 
Elam (Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa, 1962), p. 81. 
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In Che United States* Cuba noted new programs were not being adopted 
and, reinforcing Cuba's contention of minimal research utilization* 
Carter emphasised that: 

Traditionally it has been assumed that there is 
a fairly smooth sequence from research through 
a developmental phase to the utilization of 
research results. Evidence shows that this 
sequence is seldom followed in actual practice and 
that special efforts must be made to assure that 
the results of research are applied. 

From a national perspective, the diffusion of new practices, which is 

synonymous with effecting the utilization of knowledge by educational 

practioners, has been considered retarded, chaotic, haphazard and inadequate . ^5 

Concomitantly, "the link between inventor and user is probably one of 

the weakest interfaces in our contemporary educational system. "16 

Additional substantiation of the pervasiveness of the problem has been 

voiced by Pellegrin; 



l^Egon G. Cuba, The Place of Educational Research in Educational 

Change (Bloomington, Indiana: National Institute for the Study of 

Educational Change, June 3, 1967), p. 21. 

^^^^^o^ F. Carter, From Researc h to Development to Use (Santa 
Monica, California: System Development Corporation, Report No. SP-2332 
January, 1966), ERIC Document Resume, ED 026 741. 

l^Ronald Lippitt, "The Use of Social Research to Improve School 
Practice," in Concepts For Social Change , ed. by Goodwin Watson (Washington 
D.C.: NTL, 1969). pp. 76-78.? Sidney Eboch. "The Study of Change as 
a Concept in Education,'* Theory Into Practice , V (February, 1966), p. 
36.; John B. Goodlad , "Change , " I/D/E/a Reporter (Fall quarter, 1969), 
pp. 2-3.; Francis S. Chase, "R & D In the Remodeling of Education," 
Phi Delta Kappan . LI (February, 1970), p. 302. 

l^Everett M. Rogers and Lynne Svenning, Chattge in Small Schools 
(University Park, New Mexico: New Mexico State University, ERIC Clearing- 
house on Rural Education and Small Schools, 1969), p. 5. 
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. . the culture of American Education is not oriented 
toward a systematic search for knowledge; nor does it view 
either theory or res|^rch as necessary bases for reliable 
and valid knowledge. 

Schmuck has suggested three causes for the gaps between research knowledge 

and administrative practice which serve as barriers to change (1) the lack 

of effective communication between researchers and school administrators* 

(2) the lack of psychological linkages between administrator's knowledge 

and his actions, and (3) the lack of connection between practitioner's 

18 

action repertoire and the requirements of the situation. 

That a need exists for narrowing the theory-practice gap has been 
stated and reiterated by researchers, policy formulators, and professors 
of education. The generic need for diffusing the products of research to 
educational practitioners is the basis for the implementation strategy of 
the Wisconsin Research and Development Center. A description of the inno- 
vation developed by the R and D Center and a summary of recent research 
which has focused on the operational characteristics of the innovation , 
will be presented and followed by an overview of the implementation strategy 

of the R and D Center. 

The Theory and Practice of -he Multlunit School .— The Wisconsin 
Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning (R and D Center) has 
developed a system of individually guided education (ICE) . Three major 



^^Roland J. Pellegrin, An Analysis of Source s and Processes ot Inno- 
vation in Education (Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon, 1967), p. 22. 

^^Richard Schmuck, "Social Psychological Factors in Knowledge Utili- 
zation as Applied to Educational Administration" (Paper presented at the 
University Council for Educational Administration Career Development 
Seminar. University of Oregon. Portland, Oregon. October, 1967), pp. 8-11. 
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problems, characteristic of most schools, are addressed by IGEt lack of 

time for improving instruction, minimal utilization of the varied interests, 

experiences, and capabilities of the instructional staff, and absence of 

organizational mechanisms for principals and teachers to mutually plan, 

implement, and evaluate new educational programs. Consequently, IGE 

focuses on improving educational opportunities for children, providing for 

self-renewal of the staff, and facilitating research and development within 
19 

schools. Eight general conditions have been observed by the R and D 
Center as schools move from age-graded, self-contained classrooms to a sys- 
tem of Individually Guided Education; 

(1) The characteristics of individual learners are emphasized 

(2) The varying learning styles of pupils dictate curriculum 
materials 

(3) The size of instructional groups promotes staff differen- 
tiation on the one hand and comradery on the other hand 

(4) The values of autonomy and accountability interface with 
responsibility and coordination 

(5) The identification of educational needs is achieved through 
problem-solving processes 

(6) The characteristics of the community are incorporated into 
the educational program 

(7) The physical configuration of the school is changed to 
support IGE 

(8) The development of the staff is given primary attention. 



Herbert J. Klausmeier, et al .. Individually Guided Education and 
the Multiunit Elementary School: Guidelines for Implementation (Madison , 
Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learn- 
ing, 1971), p. 5. . 

20 

Ibid ., pp. 5-9. 
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There are seven components of IGE. The multiunit school (MUS) repre- 



seats the organizational-administrative component: The objectives of 

this organizational-administrative structure is to provide for: 

[11 educational and instructional decision-making at appropriate 
levels; [21 open communication among students, teachers* and 
administrators; [31 and accountability by educational personnel 
at various levels. 22 

The multiunit school is the organizational means by which the remaining 
six components of IGE can be effectively implemented and refined. As such 
it may be considered an organizational innovation of the B and D Center. 
A synthesis of theory and practice emanating from the experiences of the 
R and D Center in trying to promote effective instructional programming 
for individual students resulted in the organizational-administrative 
structure of MUS. The three distinct hierarchical levels of MUS are (1) 
the instructional and research unit, (2) the instructional improvement 
committee, and (3) the systemwide policy committee. 

In the multiunit elementary school (MUS-E) the instructional and 
research unit (I & R unit) at the classroom level replaces age-graded self- 
contained classrooms in conventional schools. The I & R unit is staffed 
by a unit leader, two or three staff teachers, and a combination of aides 



^^The remaining six components are: (1) a model of instructional 
programing for the individual student, (2) a model for developing 
measurement tools and evaluation procedures, (3) curriculum materials, 
related statements of instructional objectives, and criterion-referenced 
tests and observation schedules, (4) a program of home-school communica- 
tions, (5) facilitative environments in school buildings, school system 
central offices, state education agencies, and teacher education insti- 
tutions, and (6) continuing research and development to generate know- 
leUge and to produce tested materials and procedures. 

^^Herbert J. Klausmeier, et al . Individually Guided Education and 
the Multiunit Elementary School: Guidelines for Implementation (Madison, 
Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and^Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 
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or interns. The I & R unit has between 100-150 students varying three to 
four years in chronological age. The unit staff functions as an instruc- 
tional team and meets at least once a week to plan, implement and evaluate 
instructional programs for the students in the unit. 

The instructional improvement committee (IIC), at the elementary 
school building level, is a new structure comprised of the building 
principal and the unit leaders. The IIC explicates the educational 
objectives and delineates the educational program for the school; inter- 
prets and implements systemwide and statewide policies that affect the 
school; coordinates I & R unit activities; and arranges for the use of 
facilities, time, and materials involving more than one unit. The IIC 
meets at least one uninterrupted hour per week. 

The systemwide policy committee (SPG) is the third hierarchical 

level of the multiunit school design. The SPC is chaired by the 

superintendent or his designee and is comprised of central office 

staff, representative principals, unit leaders, and unit teachers. 

The SPC identifies functions to be performed in each MUS-E; recruits 

personnel and arranges for their inservice education; provides instructional 

23 

materials; and disseminates information within the district and community. 



Operational descriptions and explanations of the formal organisational 
structure and procedural style of the MUS-E may be found in: Herbert J. 
Klausmeier, et. al . Individually Guided Education and the Multiunit 
Elementary School; Guidelines for Implementation (Madison, Wisconsin: 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 1971); 
Herbert J. Klausmeier, Richard G. Morrow, and James W. Walter, Individually 
Guided Education in the Multiunit Elementary School; Guidelines for 
Implementation (Madison, Wisconsin; Wisconsin Department o' Public Instruction, 
1968); Gerald DiPego, Unit Operatious and Roles (Dayton, Ohio: Institute 
for Development of Educational Activities. Inc., 1970); Wisconsin Research 
and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, Performance Oblectives 
for Implementation of IGE/MUS-E (Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and 

Development Center for Cogntive Learning, n.d.) 
o 



Figure 1 illustrates the formal organizational plan of a multiunit 
school. The prototypic organisational chart represents a multiunit 
school of 600 pupils. 
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Fig, l—Organizational Chart of a Multiunit School 
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^"^H. Klausmeier, et. al .. Individually Guided Education and the 
Multiunit Elementary School, o p> cit > » p. 21* 
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Theoretical prescriptions and operatiunal guidelines provide 
background information for understanding the organizational-administrative 
arraageniencs in a prototypic MUS-E. However, the theoretical overview 
will be balanced with empirical and case studies of operational 
multiunit schools. Researchers have focused on a number of salient 
issues dealing with the organizational characteristics of the multiunit 

school. With over a 1000 MUS-E operational throughout the country 

25 

in the Fall of 1972, a broad sample base has been available for 
investigation and research. Six studies, dealing with MUS-E organizational 
characteristics and functions, central office staff utilization, 
decision-making roles and patterns in the IIC, effectiveness of anrt 
personalistic dimensions in the IIC, effectiveness and personalisitic 
measures of unit leaders, and the learning climate of pupils, will be 
summarized below. 

The first study to be addressed focused on four conventional and 
three multiunit schools in Wisconsin during 1967-68. Pellegrin^^ gathered 
data on (1) interdependence, (2) division of labor, (3) decision-making 
processes. (4) operational goals, and (5) job satisfaction. Collabora- 
tion, a sociometric indicator of interdependence, operated in MUS-Es within 
units and between unit leaders and the principal, whereas in conventional 
schools collaboration operated between teachers and the principal. 



Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 
Individual ly Guided Education: Eight Annual Report, 1971-7? (Madison. 
Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learn- 
ing y n . d . ) , p . 4 . 

26 

Roland J. Pellegrin, Some Organizational Characteristics of 
Multiunit Schools. Working Paper No. 22 (Madison. Wisconsin: Wisconsin 
Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 1969). 
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Specialization, the indicator of division of labor, was perceived as ex- 
tensive by unit leaders and limited by principals and unit teachers. 
Decision-makinu prerogatives, authority and influence constituted the 
third organizational characteristic measured by Pellagrin. In conven- 
tional schools individual teachers were the primary 'decision-makers with 
the principal setting discretionary limits. In multiunit schools, however, 
teachers perceived decisions as being made by unit leaders and teachers in 
a collaborative setting with minimal reliance on the principal for advice 
or assistance. The operational goals of teachers in multiunit schools 
focused on giving individual attention and diagnosing the learning prob- 
lems of students. Teachers in non-multiunit schools ranked insuring basic 
skill attainment and developing analytical reasoning and problem solving 
as the top two operational goals. The last organizational characteristics 
studied by Pellegrin were job satisfaction and environmental climate. 
MUS-E teachers reported a greater sense of satisfaction and a less rigid 
atmosphere than did the non-MUS-E teachers. The organizational and 
administrative arranr.ement of MUS-E promoted communication among teachers 
and militated against staff isolation characteristic of conventional 
schools with self contained classrooms. Consequently, sharing ideas and 
techniques and increasing morale through staff interaction were facilitated 
by MUS-E. 

The perceptions of MUS-^E principals and unit leaders toward the 
involvement of the director of instruction in the attainment of four change 



Ibid., pp. 3-20. 
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stages Is the second study to be sunimarized. Benka found that unit 
teachers perception of the involvement of the director of instruction was 
unrelated to the achievement of dissemination, demonstration, trial, and 
installation of MUS-E. In addition, principals did not view the director 
of instruction as highly involved in building operations. 

The decision-making roles and patterns of the IIC, the second hier- 
archical structure of the multiunit configuration, was the focus of a 

29 

study conducted by Loose. The major findings were that: curriculum 
decisions received less attention than management decisions which dealn 
with scheduling and district policies; over half of the decisions in the 
IIC were made unilaterally by the principals; the unilateral style of 
decision making was perceived and observed more often than consensual or 
delegating styles; and the number of years of IIC operations did not affect 
the kind of decisions, member involvement, or style of decision making. 

Inter-member compatibility of the members of the IIC and the 
effectiveness of the IIC was the thrust of a study conducted by Smith. 
He found that positive relationships existed between IIC effectiveness and 
(1) chairman's initiation of structure and consideration and chairman- 

28 

John " Benka, "The Perception of the Director of Instruction as an 
Agent of Orgi .lizational Change: The MUS-E" (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1971). 

29 

Caroline A. Loose, "Decision-making Roles and Patterns of the 
Instructional Improvement: Committee (IIC) in Selected Eastern Wisconsin 
Multiunit Elementary Schools Organized Since 1967" (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation. University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 1972). 
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Kenneth B. Smith, "An Analysis of the Relationship Between 
Effectiveness of the Multiunit Elementary School's Instructional Improve- 
ment Committee and Interpersonal and Leader Behaviors" (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation. University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1972). 
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member coinpatability . (2) chairman's regard for comfort, well being» status 
and contribution of members ♦ (3) members' preference for close personal 
relations toward and from people, (4) chairman who did not dominate or 
control members. (5) fewer members, and (6) longer monthly meetings. 
Smith's finding that IIC effectiveness was associated with a principal who 
did not dominate or control members reinforces Loose's conclusion that IGE 
theory and IGE practice were not in harmony due to principals dominating 
lie decision-making. 

The fifth study to be reported focused on personality and demographic 
characteristics of unit leaders rated as being effective by principals and 
unit teachers. Siudzinski"^^ found that unit leaders rated effective by 
their principal were characterized as intelligent and forthright, whereas 
ratings by primary unit teachers resulted in an inverse relationship between 
experience as a unit leader in other units and unit leader effectiveness. 
Intermediate unit leaders rated effective by the unit teachers were charac- 
terized as outgoing, trusting, and sober. Two secondary findings were that 
demographic characteristics were not related to effectiveness and that 76 
percent of the schools followed the R and D Center's guidelines for 

selecting unit leaders. 

The sixth study focused on student attitudes in multiunit and non- 
roultiunit schools. A variety of non-academic attitude variables investi- 
gated by Nelson^^ were positively related to the MUS-E organizational 



■*^Lee J. Siudzinski. "Selected Personality and Demographic Characteris- 
tics of Rated Effective Unit Leaders" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Mar- 
quette University, 1972), 

■^^Richard G. Nelson, "An Analysis of the Relationship of the Multiunit 
School Organization Structure and Individually Guided Education to the 
Learning CliUJate of Pupils" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of 
Wisconsin-Madison, 1972). 
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design. Pupils in multiuuit schools had more positive attitudes than 
pupils In non-tnultlunlt schools in the following categories; learning 
climate; self-concept; fellow pupils; instruction; school in general; 
school plant; and community. Differences were not found between multi- 
unit and non-mult iun it school pupils in their attitude toward teachers; 
their attitude toward administration and staff; and attendance and tardiness. 

These six empirical and case studies provide an overview of the or- 
ganizational characteristics and functions in operational multiunit schools. 
The findings, when interrelated with the R and D Center's theoretical des- 
criptions and operational guidelines, provide a basis not only for under- 
standing the significance of the MUS-E organizational configuration but 
also for appreciating the problems involved with functioning within such a 
configuration. There is a corresponding need for understanding the 
processes of installation and implementation of the MUS-E design. Conse- 
quently, a description of the R and D Center's implementation strategy and 
summaries of n empirical and a descriptive study focusing on implementa- 
tion will be presented. 

Wisconsin Research and Development Center Implementation .'Itrategy . — 

Prior to an explication of the R and D Center's impelenetatlon model, the 

assumptions and theoretical rationale of the model will be presented. A 

basic assumption underlying the implementation strategy is that teacher 

and administrator behavior can be modified so that it is compatible 

with IGE/MUS-E. Pre-service, In-service and operatioaal experiences 

33 

are assumed to facilitate the required behavioral changes. 
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Stephen J. Knezevich and Joseph Lins, S trategies for Educational 
Change; The Wisconsin R&D Center Gener al Implement ation and Staff 
Development Models for IGE/MUS-E , Working Paper No. 93 (Madison, Wiscon- 
sin; Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 
0^72). pp. 28-29. 
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The impiementation model is composed of a number of related factors 

as opposed to a linear combination of stages. Klausmeier, ii"» contrasting 

the thaoretical basis of the R & D Center's strategy with the linear 

model proposed by Cuba and Clark, stated "There are several relations 

among research, development, and improved practice rather than a single 

34 

linear research-development-practice sequence" The theoretical 

framework of the implementation model is based on the precepts that 

(1) initiation of research activities may come from analysis of 

deficiencies, design and development of products, and conduct of basic 

research, (2) outputs of basic research are knowledge as opposed to 

products, and (3) relationships in the research, development, and 

practice chain are multiple. "^^ The operational model for implementation 

is composed of four phases: awareness; installation; maintenance; and 

refinement- institutionalization. The major objective of the 

implementation plan emanates from the need for quality and effectiveness 

in the behavior of operational personnel in order to successfully 

install the multiunit school. 

It is essential that personnel at all levels such as staff 
teachers, lead teachers, building principals, and central office 
personnel acquire the unique philosophical, psychological, and 
operational insights and competencies re<niired for successful 
Implementation of the multiunit school. 



^Serbert J. Klausmeier, "Research and Development Strategies in 
Education," in Research and Development Strategies in Theory Refinement 
and Educat ion Im provement , ed. by Hftrbert J. Klausmeier, et. al.. 
Theoretical Paper No^. 15 (Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and 
Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 1968), p. 3, 

3^bid. , p. 3. 

O J. Klausmeier, et. al .. Individually Guided Education 

EMC anH the Multiunit Elementary School, figj^^cit., p. 78. 
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A summary of the four phases of the model will be presented and followed 
by a review of two studies which focused on MUS~E implementation 
activities and problems. 

The initial implementation phase, awareness, is based oj^ the 
Wisconsin Model developed by the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 
A component of the Wisconsin Model is directed toward the orientation of 
local school administrators and central office personnel of interested 
school districts. The objective of the orientation is "... to develop 
an understanding of the IGE concepts and functioning of the MUS-S.""^'' 
This first phase has been operationalized by the R&D Center by mass 
mailings to elementary school principals in order to promote interest 
and identify prospective MUS-E adopters. One day information-giving 
contcrences, conducted at selected sites throughout the country, are 
then held. These conferences are comparable to the orientation conference 
in the Wisconsin Model. Although the primary target audience is principals, 
district central office staff, state education agency (SEA) staff, and 
teacher education institution (TEI) staff are also invited. 

The second phase of the implementation model includes four 
operational stages: a one-day workshop for administrators and central 
office personnel; a three-day workshop for principals and prospective 
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Ibid., p. 78. 
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unit leaders; a ^hree-to five~day pre-opening of school workshop for 

the entire building staff; and four half-day inservice sessions for 

38 

the entire building staff. The first two components of the first- 
year installation phase are associated with the following objectives 
(1) developing awareness of IGE/MUS-E and clarifying the written 
agreement between the Center , implementation agencies^ and local schools » 
and (2) training principals and unit leaders of new multiunlt schools. 
The third component of the firs£-year installation phase, the pre- 
opening of school workshop, is conducted by school personnel who 
attended the first two workshops. The fourth component, four half 
day inservice sessions, is conducted by state education agency staff. 
The implementation unit of the R&D Center conducts the workshop 
during the first year of inservice training and simultaneously trains 
the state or local coordinator, who in turn conducts inservice in 
subsequent years. Concurrent with the first-year implementation 
phase is the development of cooperative relationships with teacher 
education institutions sad the state's department of education. According 
to the Wisconsin Model, "The R&D Center serves a resource function. In 
this framework, all agencies can play an effective role in installing 
and maintaining inultiunit schools in interested school districts." 
Consequently, the R&D Center conducts on-campus, one-week institutes 
for personnel from cooperating state education agencies and teacher 
education institutions. The objective of the institutes is to prepare 
SEA and TEI representatives to conduct the first-year installation 
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activities and the inaintenance-refinament programi phase three of the 
installation modeU 

The third phase of the installation moder, maintenance^ addresses 
the immediate needs of practicing HUS-E principals, unit leaders, and 
staff reading teachers. One-week institutes are conducted by the 
R&D Center and cooperating implementation agencies. Teacher 
education institutions, the cooperating implementation agencies, 
contract with the R&D Center to conduct the institutes which focuti 
on improving competencies and functiuns related to the three groups 

The fourth phase, refinement and institutionalization includes 
academic programs and practicums. Upon admission to a teacher education 
institution offering programs in IGE/MUS-E, the student is exposed to 
a combination of course work, a practicum in a multiunit school, and 
clinical experiences. The program leads toward a master's degree 
and a post-^master 's BV€^r ialt^t certificate.^^ 

The four phases of the national implementation model involve 
cooperative relationships and mutually reinforcing roles among the 
R&D Center, state education agencies, teacher education institutions, 
and local educational agencies* A delineation of these roles will be 
presented prior to the summary of two studies which focused on the 
implementation of MUS-E. However, before presenting the four organizational 
roles, it should be noted that the need for inter-organizational coopera- 
tion was succinctly stated by the National Evaluation Committee of the 
R and D Center • 

^ Olbid . , pp. 83-86. 

^ llbid ., pp. 86-87. 
O — 
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The Center correctly (in the Conunittee's view) perceives 
of product iisplementation as a process which must be derived 
cooperatively with the product's users — state departments 
of education, school districts, and other educational 
institutions. It does not appear to the Center that 
product implementation can be achieved successfully by 
simply delivering its product to the outside agency. 
Neither is simply telling about the product suff icient .'♦^ 

The first two phases, awareness and first year implementation, 
involve the R&D Center, SEAs, and LEAs whereas the third and fourth 
phases, refinement and institutionalization, involve the R&D Center, 
TEIs, and SEAs.^-^ Each agency works cooperatively to develop statewide 
IGE uetworks which provide a facilitative environment for the implementation 
and institutionalization of MUS-E. The R&D Center gradually withdraws 
from active implementation participation as the SEA, TEIs, and LEAs gain 
experience and competence in operating the IGE network. The R&D 
Center is then able to focus on additional states in developing comparable 
IGE networks, "Complete statewide networks are essential for IGE to 



^^National Evaluation Committee of the Wisconsin Research and 
Development Center for Cognitive Learning, Minutes and report of the 
National Evaluation Committee meeting of November 19-22, 1972. (Mimeographed.) 

^^wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 
"A uesign for Implementing the Products of Educational Research and 
Development" ((inpublished report, Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning, Madison, Wisconsin, January, 1973), pp. ^-2. 
The third and fourth phases, originally titled as maintenance and 
institutionalization and refinement are referred to in latter publications 
as refinement and institutionalization. 
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become a self-sustaining, self*-rehewing system* A delineation of 
the roles of each agency is presented in Figure 2 •^^ However > the 
roles may vary among states due to the legal and traditional constraints 
of education^ sise^ finance , and leadership. 

Two studies have been completed concerning the nationwide implementa- 
tion oC MUS-E and the problems encountered by local schools during the 
implementation. A summary of the studies provides insight into the 
complexity of diffusing an iuaovation nationwide and the problems 
and constraints faced by local schools attempting to institutionalize 
an inaovation. 

A national study, conducted during the 1971-72 school year* focused 

on the effectiveness of the installation of MUS-E in first year schools. 

The process-validation study > commissioned by USOEt and conducted by the 

46 

Educational Testing Service, under the direction of Ironside, resulted in 
tour teen major findings (1) wide variation in agreement among implementors 
concerning the conditions for school participation, (2) wide variation 
in the definitions of the initial adoption steps, (3) wide variation in 
the implementation militated against the determination of the number 
of adopters, (4) little variation in the perception that implen>entation 
guidelines lacked specificity, (5) wide variation in the implementation 



*^Ibid. , p. 3. 
^^ Ibid >. p. 4. 

^^Roderick A. Ironside, Tlie 1971-72 Nationwide Installation of 
the Multiunit/IGE Model for Elementary Schools, Vol> 1 (Princeton: 
Educational Testing Service, 1972*) 
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o£ the four rainiinal conditions of >ttJS'E,^7 (6) wide variation in the 

number adopting IGE programing, (7) little variation in allocating time 

for unit meetings or assigning aides* (8) wide variation in the installation 

activities of states, districts, schools, and units. (9) wide variation 

in the training sequence, (10) wide variation in the training opportunities, 

(II) little variation in the concern that training was too fast and too 

theoretical, (12) wide variation in the amount cf inservice training, 

(13) wide variation of attitudes toward irJS-E and IGE pa^terns and 

implementation processes, and (14) wide variation among individuals 

and groups in the acceptance of MUS-E and IGE. ^8 

Problems encountered by four schools during the implementation of 
the multiunit configuration was the focus of a descriptive study 
reported by Packard, and conducted by a four member CASEA research 
team in Wisconsin during 1972.^^ There were two major probleins faced 
by the four multiunit schools: increased work demands and ta»k 
environment criticism. These two problems, conceptually related to 
incorporation and standardization, emanated from ending implementation 
efforts prematurely and from responding to task environment criticisms. 
Exhaustion, boredom, personnel turnover, lack of R & D Center help 

^^The four minimal conditions for satisfactory status as a multiunit 
school are: (1) multiaged student groups, (2) active Instructional 
Improvement Committee, (3) fully unitized school, and (4) instructional 
programing in one subject area according to the IGE model. 

^Slronside, Nationwide Installation of the Multiunlt/IGE Model, 
op.cit . , pp. 14-18. . 
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John S. Packard, "Changing to a Multiunit School," in Contrasts 
in the Process of Planned Change of the Schools Instructional Organization , 
by W.W. Charters, Jr., et. al . (Eugene Oregon: The Center for Advanced 

Study of Educational Administration, 1973), pp. 108-133. The meiabers of the 
research team were: Richard 0. Carlson, Harry F. Wolcott, Robert D. Everhart, 
O id John S, Packard. 
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after the first year, and rigidity in the MUS-E configuration were 

related to premature implementation closure. Fear of making mistakes and 

guilt over changing the traditional system, when coupled with external 

criticisms* resulted in standardization, i.e., all units adopting the 

same procedural characteristics. Packard concluded. 

. . . there was little evidence to indicate that problems had 
been solved by the application of special techniques, logic, 
manipulation or by systematic treatment. Moreover, although 
most problems received some attention by schools, |here was 
little evidence to show that many had been solved. 

ThP assumptions, theoretical basis, operational description, and 
summaries of research which have been presented concerning the R and D 
Center's implementation strategy provide an understanding and appreciation 
of the complexity of the process of diffusing the organizational innova- 
tion MUS-E. Such an understanding, when coupled with the need for facili- 
tating the translation of educational organizational theory and research 
into viable educational programs and organizational configurations, will 
facilitate the comprehension and evaluation of the four theories of ch.inge 
to be presented, the theoretical framework to be proposed, the concepts to 
be analyzed, and the questions to be answered. 

Review of Related Literatur«» 

Change theory, broadly conceived, provided the basis for the deriva- 
tion of the theoretical framework for this research and the Identification 
of the concepts to be analyzed. Tn this section four theories of change 
will be explicated and components of the theories, essential to the study. 



^ Vid. , pp. 129-30. 
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will be discussed. The theoretical framework and the concepts pivotal to 
the study, follow the explication and the discussion of the theories of 
change. 

Theories of Change 

Although generalizations about change have been produced and typolo- 
gies constructed, there is no systematically drawn theory of social change 

which encompasses the diversity of perspectives and concepts currently 

51 

found in education. That "it is? premature to do more than wish for a 

general model, let alone a general theory of change and changing; "^^ 

that "it is foo early for a general theory of organizational change; "^"^ 

and that currently there is an "inadequacy of a conceptual framework 

allowing accumulation and synthesis of knowledge concerning educational 
54 

change" are limitations that should be noted prior to (1) describing 
change theory according to four perspectives, (2) reviewing the related 
research dealing with the perspectives, and (3) evaluating the theories 
with respect to the focus and objectives of the study. 

Social Interaction Theory of Change . — The first perspective to be 
described focuses on the individual and his perception of an innovation 
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Matthew B. Miles, "Innovation in Education: Some Generalizations," 
in Innovation in Education , op . cit . . p. 631. 

52 

William A. McClelland, The Process of Effecting Change (Alexandria, 
Va.: Human Resources Research Office, George Washington University, 1968), 
p. 15. 

53 

J. J. O'Connell, Managing Organizational Innovation (London: Tawi- 
stock Publications, 1966) cited in The Process of Effecting Change , 
op . cit . , p. 14. 

54 

Harry S. Broudy, "Criteria for the Theoretical Adequacy of Concep- 
tual Framework of Planned Educational Change" (Urbana, Illinois: Univer- 
sity of Illinois, n.d.), ERIC Resume. 
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according to five classif ications-(l) awareness of an innovation which 

may create a need for the innovation » (2) interest in the innovation 

which results in actively seeking information concerning its utility, 

(3) evaluation of the innovation by judging its efficacy vis-a-vis 

the present status of the systen» (4) trial of the innovation which 

involves implementation on a small scale, and (5) adoption of the innovation 

which results in continued use.^^ The social interaction between the 

potential adopter and his reference group is the major source of 

communication concerning the innovation. The emphasis is placed on 

the binominal effect that adopters of innovationc have on those who 

have not yet adopted. However, Rogers pointed out: 

The interaction effect begins to level off after half of the 
individuals in a social system have adopted because each new member 
finds it increasingly di||icult to tell the new idea to a peer 
who has not yet adopted. 

The result of the social interaction effect, the familiar S-curve, 

may be due to the pressttre for group conformity. The unit of analysis, 

the individual, and the channels of communication between and among 

individuals are the primary fnnis. A social interaction perspective 

assumes that a research product has been created, developed, and 

partially diffused. It is at the diffusion juncture that the social 

interaction theory of change concentrates by delineating the stages 

prior to the decision to accept or reject an innovation. 

The initial research responsible for the social interaction 

approach emanated from the field of rural sociology and the study of 



^^Everett M. Rogers, Diffusion of Innovations (New York: The Free 
Press ofGlencoe, Inc., 1962), p. Ul. 
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Che adoption of new agricultural products by farmers. The classic 
investigation by Ryan and Gross on the adoption of hybrid seed 
corn lead to a proliferation of comparable studies and typologies 
of adoption stages. ° However, the five stages delineated by Rogers 
have not been held sacrosanct as witnessed by the following four 
studies and by Roger's subdequent revision of the stages. 

Hassinger59 found that awareness of an innovation was preceeded by 
a felt need within individual; Schranim^O found that adoption took place 
in some instances prior to the information-seeking and evaluation stages; 
Seal, Rogers and Bohlen^^ found that adoption had taken place among some 



57Bryce Ryan and Neal C. Gross "The Diffusion of Hybrid Seed Corn 
in Two Iowa Communities," Rural Sociology , VIII (March, 1943), pp. 15-24. 

S^cf, Herbert F, Lionberger, Adoption of New Ideas and Practices ; 
A Summary of the Research Dealing with the Acceptance of Technological 
Change in Agriculture with Impltcatlon for Action in Facilitating such 
Change (Ames, Iowa, Iowa State University Press, 1960), George M. Seal, 
Everett M, Rogers, and Joe M. Bohlen, "Validity of the Concept of Stages 
in the Adoption Process," Rural Sociology » XXII (June, 1957), pp. 166-168., 
James S. Coleman, Elihu Katz, and Herbert Menzel, Medical Innovation; A 
Diffusion Study (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966). 

59E£iward Hasslnger, "Stages in the Adoption Process," Rural 
Sociology . XXIV (March, 1959)^ pp. 52-53. 

^Owiibur Schramm, Mass Media and Natural Development; The Role 
of Information in Developing Countries (Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press and Paris: UNESCO, 1964). 

^^vJ. M. Seal, E. M. Rogers, and J. M. Bollen, op. cit ., pp. 166-168. 
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farmers without a trial stage; and Sanders found that adoption was not 
always isomorphic with the initial innovation. Partially in response 
to these studies* Rogers revised the original five stages of the social 
interaction model to (1) knowledge the innovation, (2) persuasion 
leading to forming an attitude about the innovation, <3) decision about 
adopting or rejecting the innovation, and (4) confirmation from peers 
that the decision was a good v>ae.^"' Although the original stages have 
been revised, the essential feature of the social interaction approach 
is the perception of the sources of information about an innovation. En- 
larging upon the potential effects of various sources of information, five 
empirical and descriptive studies, one of which dealt with education, will 
be summatiiied. Personal versus impersonal sources of information and 

64 

influence are key distinctions in the social interaction process. Katz 
noted that mass media serves an informational function whereas personal 
contacts serve a legit iraat ion function. Sequentially, Impersonal 

sources were found to be more important at the awareness and Information 

65 

seeking stages than at the evaluation stage. However, Havclock pointed 
out, . . if the receiver is forced to obtain information from a 
source which he regards as unreliable or hostile to his Interests, he 



^^Irwin T. Sanders. "The Stages of a Community Controversy: The Case 
of Flouridation." Journal of Social Issues , XVII (Winter, 1961). pp. 55-56, 

^•^Everett M. Rogers, and F. Floyd Shoemaker, Communication of Innova- 
tions; A Cross-cultural Approach (New York: The Free Press, 1971). p. 103. 

^^Elthu Katz. "The Social Itinerary of Technical Change: Two Studies 
on the Diffusion of Innovation," Human Organi gation, XX (summer. 1961), 
pp. 70-82. 

^^E. Rogers, and F. Shoemaker. Communication of In novations, og,- 
Chapter 8. 
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may reject the information and the innovation." In addition to the 
effects of the sources of information upon the adoption decision, researchers 
have found that information flows through multifarious channels and is 
mediated by opinion leaders, who, in turn, influence followers. However, 
followers may initially be influenced by information and then turn to 
opinion leaders for direction. This process of interpersonal exchanges 
may multiply to a point where it can no longer be controlled. Tt may 
become irreversible given the binomial effect of social interaction within 
social structures. "In fact, after an innovation is adopted by 10 to 
20 per cent of an audience, it may be impossible to halt its further 
spread. 

The preceding discusiion of the social interaction theory of change, 
its assumptions, its research origins, and its salient characteristics* 
provides a basis for the eKplication of two empirical studies which 
utilized a social interaction theoretical framework. LaMar^^ focused upon 
the efftfcL of inservice education on the progress of teachers as they moved 
through Rogers* five social interaction stages. He found that the stages 
were not distinctly perceived by teachers and that there were cross-stage 
reasons given for rejection of the innovation. 
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Robert Havelock, Planning tor Innovation through Dissemination 
and Utilization o f Knowledge (Ann Arbor. Mlchigani rAn^<»r fnr Bao^a^^t. 
on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, Institute for Social Research, 
The University of Michigan, 1971), pp. 10-37. 

67 

Elihu Katz, "The Two-Step Flow of CommunicatiAo : An Up-to-Date 
Report on an Hypothesis," Public Opinion Quarterly. XXI (spring, 1957), p. 61. 

68 

E. M, Rogers, Diffusion of Innovations , op. cit ., p. 219. 

69 

Ronald V. LaMar, "In-Service Education Needs Related to the Diffusion 
of an Innovation" (unpublished Ed.D. dissertation. University of California. 
Berkeley, 1966). 
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LaMar warned that future research using the five stages as categories for 
rejectioa would probably not be fruitful. Carlson, 70 having focused on 
the adoption of innovations among school aystesns, illusfrated the potency 
of social position and status on the direction of conanurication flow. 
The social interaction among superintendents adopting innovations was 
found to be a function of high status and social network involvement 
which resulted in other superintendents perceiving them as opinion 
leaders. Carlaon's study highlighted the importance of social structure, 
interpersonal interaction, end the flow of communication. 

The emphasis of the social interaction theory of change implies 
that initial awareness of new ideas and products is not self-motivated 
but rather originates from opinion leaders inextricably entwined within 
the social network. Consequently, there is minimal attention given to 
individuals who initiate searches for new ideas and products in order 
to fulfill pressing needs. The theor/ of change which does focus on 
the deviation between what exists and what is desired is the problem 
solver theory of change. 

Problem Solver Theory of Change^ -As opposed to the social inter- 
action theory of change which portrays the potential user of an innovation 
as a recipient of social network influence, the problem solver theory 
of change perceives the user of an innovation as a client to be helped 
in a collaborative setting. This second change perspective will be 
sujomarised, its assumptions and characteristics discussed, and its 
utility will be illustrated by the review of three empirical and case 
studies using the problem solver theory of change. 

^^Richard 0. Carlson, Adoption of Education al Innovation (Eugene, 
Oregon: The Center for Advanced Study of Educational Administration. 
1965), pp. 6-27. 
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The seven stages of the problem solver theory of change emanated 
from Levin's delineation of the process of change (1) unfreezing the 
client system in order to realize a problem exists and change is needed » 

(2) moving the client system in order to implement the change, and 

(3) freezing the client system in order to firmly establish the change. 

A basis for understanding the problem solver theory will be provided 

by juxtaposing Lewin's three stages on the seven problem solver stages 

7? 

proposed by Lippitt, Watson, and Westley. 

The unfreezing of the client system was expanded by Lippitt, 
Watson, and Westley to two stages (1) developing a need for change, 
and (2) establishing a change relationship. In order to develop a 
need for change the client progresses through problem awareness, 
desire for change, and desire for external help. The client centered 
desire for externally based assistance to solve the identified problem 
leads to the second stage of establishing a change relationship with 
an outside source. This collaborative relationship is considered 
crucial: 

TIte success or failure of almost any change project depends 
heavily upon the quality and the workability of the relation- 
ship between the change agent and the client system.'^ 

Lippitt, Watson, and Westley, having proceeded from the unfreezing of the 
system, which included problem awareness and collaboration with an exter- 
nally based change agent, then enlarged upon the moving stage of Lewin to 
encompass (1) diagnosing the problem, (2) exmaining alternative goals and 



7lKurt Lewin, "Group Decision and Social Change," in Readings in 
Social Psychology , ed. hy G.E. Swanson (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1952), 
pp. 459-73. 

72Ronald Lippitt, Jeanne Watson, and Bruce Westley, The Dynamics 
of Planned Change (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 1958). 

rn?r> ^ ^Ibid . . pp. 135-36. 
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establishing plans of action, and (3) transforming plans into change 

efforts. The diagnosis stage requires information about the problem 

from which interpretations may be formulated. However, interpretations 

offered by the external change agent may be rejected by the client in 

an atmosphere of hostility or the client may be overwhelmed by the com- 

74 

plexity of the problem and become stagnated in a fit of frustration. 
The examination of alternatives and the formulation of plans logically 
follows the diagnosis stage. The client may pilot test the plan in order 
to minimize the fear of failure. The actual implementation of the plan, 
the transforming of plans into change efforts. . . is the keystone of 
the whole change process. Active feedback of the results of the 
change minimize premature discontinuance at this stage. 

The freeaing of the client system and the change was incorporated 
into the last two stages of the problem solver theory: (1) generalizing 
and stabilizing the change, and (2) achieving a terminal relationship. 
The change will be stabilized if it provides rewards for the client 
system and if it is supported by structural changes. In addition, the 
spread of the change to subsets within the system also militates 
against rejection. From a general systems theory perspective. Lip- 
pitt, Watson and Westley noted, . . many systems possess an inherent 
momentum which tends to perpetuate a change once it has attained a 
certain state of equilibrium."^^ The final stage, terminating 



^^ Ibid ., p. 137. 
^^IMd. , p. 137. 
^ ^Ibid ., p. 141. 
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the external change agent relationship, presupposes minimal client-agent 

dependency. Coping strategies and new skills required to maintain the 

change must be developed within the client system. 

Tlie seven problem solver stages which have been delineated and 

described furnish a conceptual scheme for perceiving, analyzing, and 

planning the change process. The change process described by Llppitt, 

Watson, and Westley depends upon a number of critical factors. Initially, 

the client must be self -motivated in order to facilitate the mutual 

relationship with the change agent. Without self-motivation the client 

cannot successfully progress through the logically interrelated stages 

of the problem solver theory. However, the source of the motivation 

77 

may emanate from a change agent. Miles and Lake described a self- 
renewal strategy, developed for the New York Region Cooperative Project 
for Educational Development (COPED), which placed the change agent in 
the position of initiating awareness and developing within the client 
system a strategy for planned change. The purpose of the COPED strategy 
centered upon the creation of change agent teams "to formulate, apply, 
and evaluate and disseminate some variations of a basic strategy of 
planned change in collaboration with several school systems." '^^ Although 
the emphasis was on preparing the school to solve problems, the COPED 
strategy was initiated by external change agents. A second critical 

77 

Matthew B. Miles, and Dale Lake, "Self-Renewal in School Systems: 
A Strategy for Planned Change," in Concepts for Social Change , ed. by G. 
Watsci (Washington, D.C.: NTL Institute for Applied Behavioral Science, 
1967), pp. 81-88. 
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Ibid., p. 81. 
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factor is the diagnosis stage which must be balanced between the 

extremes of prematurely adopting solutions without first explicating 

the problem on the one hand and establishing debilitating committees 

79 

which deter action on the other. A third critical factor is the 
need for perceiving combinations of the seven stages as interdependent. 
Thelen proposed that the action stages of the process of change 
are iterative and move in a cyclical pattern as opposed to a simplistic 
linear progression. A fourth critical feature of the problem solver 
theory is the consideration of the present capability of the client and 
client system to redefine and learn new roles and to restructure the 

81 

formal organization to accommodate and facilitate the new roles. Winn 

noted that lack of training in the use of new prograns has been one 

factor in the minimal institutionalization of educational innovations. 

Although Lippitt, Watson, and West ley did not explicate a separate 

stage of evaluation, they did stress the need for feedback during the 

implementation stage. However, feedback in the form of evaluation may 

be considered as a fifth critical factor in the problem solver approach 

in that evaluation results may Introduce stress into the client system 

82 

which in turn may be counteracted by ignoring the evaluation. 



^^Goodwin Watson, Social PsycholoRy; Issues and Insights (Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania: Lippincott, 1966), p. 543. 

^^Herbert A. Thelen, "Concepts for Collaborative Action-Inquiry," in 
Concepts for Social Change , op. cit. , pp. 37-46. 

^^Ira J. Winn, "Educational Planning aod the System: Jfyth and Reality" 
Comparative Education Review , XIII (October, 1969), pp. 343-50. 

ft? 

Cp. ' H. Weiss, "Utilization of Evaluation: Toward Comparative 
Study," ^ presented at the American Sociological Association, Miami 
Beach, Sev ^.eril966, cited in R. Havelock, Planning for Innovation , 
oy. c. ..t., X, P. S5. 
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The preceding outline of the problem solver theory of change and its 

critical factors will be followed by a review of three empirical and case 

83 

studies. Maguire related the seven stages of the problem solver theory 
of change to a planned change project conducted by Research for Better 
School«> a regton'^'l educational laboratory* Maguire concluded that (1) the 
seven stages provided a useful scheme for analyzing the change project ♦ 
(2) the probability of the project *s success would have been heightened if 
all the stages had been followed, (3) the political concatenations asso- 
ciated with the project had a disproportionate influence on its directions, 

and (4) the project did not achieve the objective of improving schools* 

84 

change capability « At the school level. Smith found that change agent 
intervention strategy, characteristic of the problem solver and organiza-* 
tional development approaches, lacked sufficient emphasis on (1) clarifying 
the innovation, (2) increasing motivation, and (3) facilitating the develop- 
ment of internal capability for establishing new roles, procedures, and 
goals associated with the innovation*. Smith's study is of particular signl*-* 
ficance in that it compared, over time, two schools, one accepting the multi- 
unit structure and the other rejecting the structure. In addition* the 
organizational development and problem solver perspectives of Smith's case 
study introduced the question of the efficacy of internally versus exter- 
nally based change agents. Mackenzie, a proponent of the problem solver 
approach, after reviewing thirty change studies, concluded that "both 

Louis M. Maguire, '^A Comparison of a Planned Change Effort of a 
Regional Educational Laboeatory to the Lippitt-Watson-Westley Model" 
(unpublished Ed. P. dissertation. Temple University, 1970)* 

84 

Mary A. Smith, "A Comparison of Two Elementary Schools Involved in 
a Major Organizational Change: Or You Win a Few, You Lose a Few" (unpub- 
lished Ph.D* dissertation. University of Oregon, 1972). 
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internal and external participants initiated changes however external 

85 

participants appear to have been the dominant initiators...." The third 
study reviewed focused upon the planned change process within one urban 
school. Although the Lippitt, Watson, and Westley perspective was not ex- 
plicitly used, the problems encountered and the recommendations explicated 
by the researchers were related to the problem solver approach. Gross, 
Glacqulnta, and Berstein found that the lack of identification of 

problems and the failure to establish feedback mechanisms were major 

86 

causes for the unsuccessful implementation of the change. Problem 

identification and feedback mechanisms were previously noted as critical 

factors in the problem solver approach. 

The seven stages delineated by Lippitt, Watson, and Westley have 

received broad based attention and proponents within education. However, 

the third change theory, research, development, and diffusion, provides 

a macro perspective of change from an interorganlzational standpoint 

and consequently follows the more specific theories of social Interaction 

and problem solving. 

Research^ Development, and Diffusion Theory of Change. — The third 

theory of change to be presented — research, development, and diffusion — 

will be delineated according to its four stages, discussed according to its 

^^Gordon N. Mackenzie, "Curricular Change: Participants, Power, and 
Processes," in Innovation in Education , op. clt ., p. 424. 

^^Neal C. Gross, Joseph B. Glacqulnta, and Marilyn Berstein, 
Iirplementtng Organizational Innovations: A Sociological Analysis of 
Planned Educational Change (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1971), p. 194. 
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assumptions and critical stages, and reviewed according to a number 

of empirical and case studies. The research, development, and diffusion 

(RD&D) perspective considers the receiver of new ideas and practices 

as essentially passive and it differs from the social interaction 

perspective in that the change process is viewed from an earlier point in 

time, i.e., at the research stage. Instead of focusing upon client 

needs, as is done in the problem solver approach, the RD&D perspective 

emphasizes the predetermined solution to problems, and it centers upon 

closing the gap between theory and practice. Concomitantly, a macro 

perspective overarches the four stages of (1) research which has as its 

basic objective the advancement of knowledge, (2) development which is 

directed at identifying operating problem^ and formulating solutions to 

those problems, (3) diffusion which is directed at the creation of 

awareness about new developments and the provision for their assessment, 

and (4) adoption which has as its basic objective the installment of a 
87 

development. There are a number of critical processes and assumptions 
within the four stages of the RD&D theory of change. These issues and 
assumptions will be identified and discussed vis-a-vis subsequent research 
and comparable change conceptualizations. 

A typology of the research stage includes depicting, relating, 
conceptualizing, and testing without concern for practical application. 
Cuba asserted that the researcher "needs to be free from pressures for 

87 

Egon G. Cuba, "Development, Diffusion and Evaluation," in Knowledge 
Production and Utilization in Educational Administration , op. cit .. pp. 42-43. 
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immediate payoff. The research stage logically precedes the development 

stage where problems are identified, and solutions are invented, packaged, 

and field tested. Cuba stressed the importance of maintaining a 

distinction between research, the discovery of new ideas, and development^ 

the solution to problems. In addressing the developmental stage, Cuba 

stated "it is this activity, and not research, which is at the heart of 

change, for while research may make change possible, it is development 

90 

that actually produces an innovation that may be adopted." 

Miles and Brickell grouped research and development under one 

heading, design, in order to emphasize subsequent stages in a RD&l) 

typology. Miles stated that under design the innovation is invented, 

91 

discovered, and produced by research and development. In addition. 

Brickell emphasized that "design is the translation of what is known 

92 

about learning into programs for teaching," and he 



^^Egon G. Cuba, Development. Diffusion and Evaluation (Bloomington , 
Indiana: National Institute for the Study of Educational Change, 1967), p. 8, 

^^E.G. Cuba, "Development, Diffusion and Evaluation," in Knowledge 
Production and Utilization in Educational Admins t rat ion , op. ctt ., pp. 45-46, 

^°E.G. Cuba, "The Change Continuum and its Relation to the Illinois 
Plan for Program Development for Gifted Children" (paper delivered to a 
conference on educational change. Urbana, Illinois, March 1966), p. 12, 
cited in Havelock, Pl anning for Innovation , op. cit . , X, 41. 

^■^M.B. Miles, "Educational Innovation: The Nature of the Problem," 
in Innovation in Education , op. cit ., p. 19. 

^^Henry M. Brickell, "State Organization for Educational Change: 
A Case Study and Proposal," in Innovation In Education , op. cit ., p. 498. 
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emphasized that developers should be aware of the needs and problems of 
local schools in order to design relevant innovations. However » Heathers^^ 
stressed that task analysis precedes development and construction of 
innovations. Consequently, one may manipulate the emphasis given to 
the research and development stages of the RD&D approach according to the 
perceived criticalness of the stages. The emphasis on fulfilling local 
educational needs through the development of innovations, although related 
to the problem solver approach, is a critical issue within the RD&D 
continuum. Practitioners may perceive researchers as being unconcerned 
vis-a-vis local problems and consequently the degree of emphasis given need 
based development may have significant effects in terms of local perceptions 
of the innovation. Fleming coimaented on the research-practitioner polar- 
ization by noting that practitioners perceive -esearchers as "engaged in a 
program to achieve his own objectives, and to be taking the client into 

OA 

account only in order to manipulate him." 

The diffusiurt and adoption stages of the RD&D model will be discussed 
with attention to be given to the critical issues and assumptions. Cuba's 
typology of the diffusion stagA, telling, showing, helping, involving, 
training, and intervening, is directed toward "building awareness and 
understanding of an innovation and causing practitioners to consider its 

93 

Glen Heathers, "Influencing Change at the Elementary Level," in 
Perspectives on Educational Change, ed. by R. I. Miller (New York: Applet on- 
Century-Crofts, 1966), pp. 21-53. 
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W. G. Fleming, "Rational Strategies for Educational Change, " in 
Emerging Strategies for Educational Change , op. c it.. p. 28. 
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features with a view to possible application."^^ Brickell further described 

multiple dissemination activities as being aimed at creating awareness, 

arousing interest, demonstrating and making materials available, and 

96 

providing training and continuing support. Additional elaboration on 
the diffusion stage by Guba resulted in focusing on three critical 
issues, the explication of problems the innovation is designed to 
ameliorate, the creation of demonstration centers in order to increase 
credibility and provide the practitioner an opportunity to determine 

97 

whether the solution fits his problem, and the training of training staffs. 
The first of these critical issues was noted by Heathers as the need for 
task analysis. The second issue, increasing credibility, is related not 
only to Fleming' s^^ previously noted observation but also to Lippitt's 
comment; 

There is a conspicuous lack of trust and respect for centers of 

of knowledge production as a relevant resource for the upgrading of 

practice. 



^^E. G. Guba, "Development, Diffusion and Evaluation," in Knowledge 
Production and Utilization , op. cit ., p. 49. 

^S. M. Brickell, "The Local School System and Change," in Perspectives 
on Educational Change , op. cit ., p. 99. 

^^E. G. Guba, A Model of Change for Instructional Development 
(Bloomington, Indiana: National Institute for the Study of Educational 
Change, 1968), pp. 29-31. 

^*G. Heathers, "Influencing Change at the Elementary Level," op. cit . .p. 38. 

^^W. G. Flamming, "Rational Strategies for Educational Change," op. cit .. 
p. 28. 

^^^Ronald Lippitt. "A Comparative Analysis of the Research Utilization 
Process" (excerpts from a symposium at the annual meeting of the AERA, 
Chicago, Illinois, February 18, 1966), p. 17. 
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With respect to the third need of training, training staffs, Lippitt 
noted y 

... in education the successful dissemination of new practices at a 
level of reasonably good quality requires much better inservice 
training than in other fields. But the fact is that the educational 
system is conspicuously lacking in the network of manpower 
resources needed to reeducate teachers, 

The significance of learning new roles and behaviors and its relations 
to the RD&D approach vis-a-vis the educational researcher was addressed 
by Martin who found that practitioners did not perceive the role of the 
researcher as distinct from the role of the problem solver. "^^^ This 
apparent blurring of distinctions is exacerbated by the mutual disregard 
of researchers and practitioners: the former labeling practitioners as 
shortsighted, and the latter labeling researchers as theoreticians . ■'^^'^ 
A final perspective of the critical need for traini.ng was presented by 
Pinney who stated that in order to achieve successful dissemination, edu- 
cational development organizations must educate the gatekeepers and 
decision makers of local schools. "^^^ Consequently, the critical issue 
of training within the diffusion stage of the RD&D approach is multi- 
faceted: training training staffs, changing the roles of teachers, and 
educating decision makers. The training issue, however, is inexorably 
entwined with the fourth stage of the RD&D approach, adoption. This 



Ibid., p. 16. 
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Margaret R. Martin, "The researcher's Role in the Diffusion of an 
Innovation: A Comparative Study," (paper presented at the National Seminar 
for Adult Education Research, Toronto, February 9-11, 1969), p. 11. 
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Daniel L. Stufflebeam, Catalog of Educational Changes in Ohio Public 
Schools (Columbus, Ohio: College of Education, Ohio State University, 1966). 
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Robert H. Pinney, "Research and Development: The Reduction of Dh- 
^j'^ertainty," (paper presented at the annual meeting of the AERA, Los Angeles, 
gR^aiifornia, February, 1961), p. 8. 
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last stage will be described according to a critical issue, and it will 
be followed by a review of a change program using the RD&D approach, two 
empirical studies focusing on the RD&D approach and the major oversights 
of the approach. 

The fourth stage, adoption, was described by Cuba as including trial, 

installation, and institutionalization in order "to shape and install 

105 

a problem solution or invention within a particular local setting." 
The trial component of the adoption stage assumes that local variations 
may obviate the advantages of the innovation, the installation component 
assumes that modifying, training, equipping, and organizing are ineluctable 
prerequisites of institutionalization, and the institutionalization 

106 

component assumes that assimilation and acceptance will follow over time. 

The adoption stage of the RD&D approach places initiative on external systems 

which, according to Miles, are responsible for encouraging and supporting 

the target system throughout the adoption stage. It is the degree of 

external intervention, involvement, and support that is a critical issue 

and consequently the topic to be discussed below. 

Brickell stated that the adopting system, as it progresses toward 

the implementation and institutionalization of an innovation must be sup- 

^^^E. G. Cuba. "Development, Diffusion and Evaluation," in .Kiywledsfe 
Production and Utilization , op. cit ., p. 49. 

^Q^Ibid. , pp. 49-50. 

^*^^M. B. Miles. "Educational Innovation: The Nature of the Problem," 
in Innovation in Education , op. cit., p« 20. 
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ported by outside enabling activity. and elaborate help must be 

109 

given to teachers. The emphasis of the research, development and dif- 
fusion theory of change upon the processes for translating research 
into practice on a broad level will be illustrated through the susmari- 
zition of a planned change program and two empirical studies. 

Research for Batter Schools, a regional laboratory, conducted a 
wide-scale, carefully controlled expansion effort of an innovation. 
The effort was geared to the monitoring of staff improvement, 
efficacy of training materials, and effectiveness of the innovation. 
School participation was initially controlled vis-a-vis the criteria 
of seriousness and ability. The RBS strategy essentially followed a 
RD&D approach but it differed in that it stressed a high degree of control 
during the adoption stage. Control of the adoption process and integrity 
of the innovation were major concerns of RBS and consequently highlight 
a critical issue within the RD&D paradigm. 

The first empirical study focused on the dissemination 
of multimedia techniques by an indepth approach with eight schools 
versus a broad approach with forty schools. The indepth approach involved 
evaluation, extensive in-service training, and follow-up consultation 
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H. M. Brickell, "The Local School System and Change," in Perspectives 
on Educational Change , op. cit .. p. 99. 
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H. M. Brickell. "State Organization for Educational Change," in 
Innovations in Education , op. cit .. p. 505, 
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James W. Becker, ''Incorporating the Products of Educational 
Development into Practice," Journal of Research and Development in Education. 
Ill (Winter 1970), pp. 93-98^ 
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whereas the broad approach Involved multimedia demonstrations, workshops, 
and visitations. It was found that the two approaches had comparable positive 
effects. The result of no difference between treatments, although 
limited by the degree of differential potency of the two strategies, 
verifies the need for external support but it does not resolve the issue 
of degree of support. 

Brickell's RD&D paradigm wis investigated in the second empirical 
study. Demonstrations and re-education sessions were used to disseminate 
an instructional innovation which in turn was monitored in order to 
determine the degree of implementation. Byron found that (1) the content 
of the innovation was learned by 75 percent of the teachers and introduced 
in varying degrees by 95 percent of the teachers, (2) the classroom prac- 
tices prescribed by the innovation and the actual otaerationallzation of 

the practices were separated by a noticeable gap. vis., 75 percent failed 

inservice 

to follow a second criterion, (3) /sessions were effective in teaching the 

new practices » and (4) 88 percent of the teachers insisted that six months 

of actual experience with the innovation were necessary in order to 

112 

develop convictions of its worth. Byron noted that the degree of im- 
lementatlon was not only affected by the external support but also by 
the internal support given by the superintendents and principals. In 
addition, he concluded that there was a need for externally based follow-up 

•^^^Leroy A. Green, Educational Technoloay Dissemination Pr o.lect: A 
Project in Selected Methods of Disseminating Information Regardin g Educational 
Media by State Departments of Education (Denver, Colorado: Colorado State 
Department of Education, 1966). 

•^^^Rev. Joseph P. Byron, "An Analysis of Some of the Consequences of 
an Effort to Spread a Curriculum Innovation" (unpublished Ed.D dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1969). 
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after the product implementation phase. 

The studies which have been summarized, the critical issues which 
have been discussed, and the characteristics of the RD&D approach which 
have been described provide a basis for a review of three overarching 
criticisms and apparent weaknesses of the reses^rch, development, and 
diffuiSion theory of change. 

A major criticism of the RD&D approach centers upon the linear 
nature of the tour stages. Carter noted that the sequence from research, 
to development, to utilization has not been a smooth sequence or an 
orderly progression but rather a simultaneous combination of stages. ^^"^ 
Kreitlow and MacNeil likewise criticized the research, development and 
diffusion theory for its lack of accounting for initiative introduced 
at multiple points throughout the four stage sequence. Related to 
the criticisms of the linear nature of the RD&D approach is the question 
of the nature of the target system. A study which focused on the essence 

of the RD&D model, "successfully influencing a passive consumer to accept 

lis 

the fruits of science through a dissemination process," found that a 
social interaction perspective provided a useful scheme for analyzing and 
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Launor F. Carter, From Research to Development to Use (Santa Ilonica, 
California: System Development Corporation, 1966), pp. 4-5. 
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Burton W: Kreitlow and Teresa MacNeil, An Evaluation of the M odel 
for Educational Improvement as an Analytical Tool for Describing the Change 
Process , Theoretical Paper No. 18 (Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research 
and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, March 1969), p. 5. 
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Ernest R. House, Thomas Kerins, and Joe M. Steele, "A Test of the 
Research and Development Mode? «>f Change," Educational Administration 
Quarterly . VII (Winter, 1972), p. 4. 
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understanding the change process. 

As with any model, the Research and Devlopment model is not 
entirely wrong; it simply attracts attention to the wrong 
variables. Concentrating on engineering the invention lulls 
us into seeing the consumer as tabula rasa . He is not. 
Acting on it prompts us to establish change agents to feed 
products to practitioners. The products do not go down well. 

In addition to the criticisms on the sequence of the stages and 

the nature of the adopter, the RD&D approach appears to lack concern for 

the nature of the innovation itself. Camaren found that the diffusion 

of an innovation was, in part, a function of the attributes of the 

innovation. Rogers has stressed the importance of the perceived 

relative advantage, compatibility, complexity, trialability , and 

observability of innovations, and Clinton and House empirically 

substantiated Rogers' five categories vis-a-vis the adoption of 
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eighteen instructional innovations. Three researchers found that 
innovations which (1) are relevant to insturctional needs, can be 
installed gradually and duplicated ef;sily, and have built in evaluation, 
^^^ Ibid . , p. 12. 

^^^Reuben J. Camaren, "Innovation as a Factor Influencing the Diffusion 
and Adoption Process" (unpublished Ed.D. dissertation. University of 
California-Berkeley, 1966). 

^^^E. M. Rogers and F. F. Shoemaker, Communications of Innovations , 
op. cit . , pp. 167-68. 

119Alfred Clinton and John H. House, "Attributes on Innovations as 
Factors in Diffusion" (paper presented at AERA meeting, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, March, 1970), pp. 9-24. 

■^^^Ronald Lippitt, "The Teacher as Innovator, Seeker, and Sharer of 
New Practices," in Perspectives on Educational Change , op. cit ., p. 310. 
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(2) are better than existing program, popular, and image building, 

122 

and (3) are rewarding and least risky, have a significant positive 

impact on adoption. Even though there a great number of studies 

dealing with the impact of the characteristics of innovations on the 

success of diffusion, the issue is not resolved. Time and resources 

123 

were considered by Bhola as the prime variables in the diffusion 
of innovations. 

A review of literature in the area of innovation research and 
theory led us to the position that the characteristics of an 
innovation wete not primary in determining the probability of 
the diffusion of an innovation. The more important factor was the 
availability of resources of skills, per5?onnel, material and 
influence with both innovators and adopters. If all the needed 
resources were available and deployed, the adoption of any 
innovation could be achieved for an Individual, group, organization 
or culture, in due course of time.^^^ 

Linear sequence, passive audience, and the lack of attention given 
to the question of effects of attributes of innovations represent three 
issues that have surfaced with respect to the research, development and 
diffusion theory of change. Two of the issues, linear sequence and 
passive target system will be addressed by the linkage theory change. 
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Louis J. Rubin, "Installing an Innovation," in Educational Change ; 
The Reality and the Promise , ed. by Richard R. Goulet (New York: Citation 
Press, 1968). pp. 155-56. 
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Linkage Theory of Change .— The fourth theory of change to be presented, 
having been recently developed and explicated, has received very little 
empirical verification or descriptive consideration. Havelock constructed 
a typology of change which centers around the two-way interaction process 
between the users of research and the sources of research. Collaboration 
is assumed to facilitate relevant and effective exchanges and to foster 
trust. Concomitantly, the linkage theory of change emanates from the RD&D 
approach in that a broad perspective and a knowledge production-to- 
utilization continuum are both present. The seven stages constituting 
the linkage approach were described by Havelock as (1) linkage which 
signifies the degree of interpersonal connection and mutual communicative 
relations among two or more parties, (2) structure which signifies the 
systematic organization and coordination of elements within the research- 
utilization continuum, (3) openness which signifies readiuess to give 
and to receive new information, (4) capacity which includes factors 
related to a broad range of human, fiscal, and politcal resources, 
(5) reward which represents positive reinforcement accruing to members 
of the system involved in the research-utilization continuum, (6) proximity 
which signifies physical accessibility, and (7) synergy which represents 
an active redundancy of forces, purposefully orchestrated and directed 
at the adoption of an innovation. Prior to an elaboration of the salient 

^^^R. G. Havelock, Planning for Innovation , op. cit ., XI , pp. 21-2«*. 
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factors ard characteristics of the linkage theory of change* its signifi- 
cance in relation to the need for a theory of change which incorporates 
organizational concepts, will be noted. Carlson, in summarizing educa- 
tional diffusion research* lamented the fact "that even though the research 
has taken the school systems as the adopting unit, very limited attention 
has been paid to concepts related to organizational theory . ""^^^ Concomitantly, 
the significance of the linkage theory is, in part, centered upon the in- 
troduction of organizational concepts within the seven stage paradigm. 
However, in order to understand the eclectic nature of the linkage 
typology, reference will be made to the social interaction, problem 
solver, and research, development and diffusion theories of change. 

The social interaction theory of change, which emphasized the importance 
of the social relations network, the potential adopter within the network, 
the potency of informal personal contact, and the effect of group norms, 
has been integrated with the linkage typology. The factors of linkage, 
reward, proximity, and synergy are related in that (i) linkage corresponds 
to interconnections within the social relations network, (2) reward 
corresponds to the reinforcing effect of meeting group norms, (3) proximity 
correspondes to informal contact, and <4) synergy is related to the overall 
repetition of social contact within the social system network. 
126 

Richard 0. Carlson, "Summary and Critique of Educational D-ff fusion 
Research," in Research Implications for Educational Diffusion , major papers 
presented at the national conference on Diffusion of Educational Ideas 
(East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan Department of Education, 1968), p. 16. 
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The problem solver theory of change is also related to factors 
within the linkage typology. The problem solver approach emphasized 
the mutual collaboration between change agents and practitioners* the 
awareness by the practitioner of problems to be solved, and the 
capability of the practitioner to ijolve recuu.ring problems. Th»?9e 
three factors correspond to the linkage factors of openness* willingness 
to enter Into collaborative relationships with external agents- reward, 
the sense of accomplishment resulting from solving a problem and capa- 
city, the resources within and the capability of the user system. 

The research, development and diffusion theory of change, which 
in part stressed the need for an orderly transition from research to 
use, is also related to two factors within the linkage typology. The 
factor of linkage addresses the need for connecting the producers of 
new knowledge with systems that need and can use the knowledge, and the 
factor of structure stresses the need tor a coordinated and systematic 
approach to the process of knowledge utilization. 

The linkage theory of change, although receiving minimal eo^lrlcal 
or descriptive verification, has had attention focused on the major 
factor of linkage. The iisportance of the linkage factor has been 
attested to and argued by sociologists and professors of education. 

Chase, in addressing the gap between theory and practice r*»1flted. 

The building of organizational links to facilitate the flow of 
knowledge into educational practice is going forward slowly but 
persistently. Education not only suffers from Inadequate 
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knovledge-produdng resources » but also from th& lack of closely 
linked agencies for moving knowledge through essential processes 
and phases to widespread and effective use*^^^ 

Chase has also maintained that in order to predict the direction and 

amount of change in education it is necessary to understand the processes 

128 

of interorganizational interaction* Eastahrook^ focusing on the 

objective of improving educational practice » noted that there was a need 

for "developing and maintaining bridging or linking mechanisms which 

129 

will join the existing organisations to alternative modes." The 

need to focus on interorganl?atlonal communication » rather than the 

predominant focus on interpersc*r.al communication » was a m^-^or concern 

of Runkel who stated that in order to transmit Innovations "adequate 

communication aaK>ng organizations where new patterns of action within 

one organisation must be supported by other organizations with which 

130 

the first is interdependent" must be established. Characteristics of 
127 

Francis Chase » "R & D in the Remodeling of Education*" 
Phi Dcilta Kappan t LI { February, 1970), p. 302. 

128 

Francis S. Chase, "School Change in Perspective," in The Changing 
American School , ed. by John I. Goodlad (Chicago, 111.: National Society 
for the Study of Education, Sixty Fifth Yearbook, Part II, 1966), p, 281. 

129 

Glenn Eastabrook, "Institutionalizing Bridging Mechanisms: 
Legitimizing Educational Alternatives" (paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Learned Societies, McGlll Iftiiversity, Montreal, n«d.)» 
pp* 18'-19* (Himeo;;»raphed*) 

130 

Philip J. Runkel, Linking Organizations to Maintain Organizational 
Development and Transmit In n ovation (Eugene, Oregon: Center for Advanced 
Study of Educational Administration, 1970), p. 3. 
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problems related to institutions and linking roles required for effective 

131 132 
interorganizational knowledge flow have been delineated and described. 

However, one tnajor problem, identified by Halpin and elaborated by 

Havelock, is the role of linkage agents. Halpin has asserted that the lack 

of middlemen to function between scientists and practitioners disqualifies 

133 

education as a profession. In addition to the paucity of middlemen, 

Halpin noted that they are treated as "subprofessional lackeys." 

I can only writhe as I watch the fatuous and condesscending attitude 
toward prospective middlemen. Even the advocates of the middlemen 
plan imply that the middlfnan should serve as a type of editorial 
assistant, at a status level only slightly ^ibove that of the average 
secretary and certainly below that of the research technician. 

The marginal position of middlemen and concomitantly, linkage agents, 

has also been addressed by Havelock and Benne, who noted that, in addition 

to the problem of in^>ermeable system boundaries » the linkage agent 

135 

frequently experiences extxeme role overload. In expanding the 

overload problem, Havelock delineated the linkage agent's role as having 

Richard S. Farr, Knowledge Linkers and the Flow of Educgtional 
Information (Stanford, California: Institute for Cuuununicatlon Research, 
ERIC Clearing House on Educational Media and Technology, 1969). 

^^^Francis S. Chase, "The Laboratories; 1970 and Beyond," Journal 
of Research and Development in Education , III (Winter, 1970), pp. 104-20. 

133 

Andrew W. Halpin, "Problems in the Use of Communication Media 
in the Dissemination and Implementation of Educational Research," in 
Dissemination and Implementation , op. cit . , p. 195. 

^^ ^Ibid . , p. 198 

^^^RonalJ G. Havelock and Kenneth D. Benne, "An Exploratory Study 
of Knowledge Utilization," in Concepts for Social Change , op. cit . . p. 54. 
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too much information to handle, too many people from whom to retrieve 

it, too many stages to process it through, and too many people to whom 
136 

to give it» This dysfunctional concatenation explicated by Havalock 
was followed by the recommendation that role overload 

highlights the need for a drastic division of labor and a clear 
definition of sub-function which can only be accomplished through 
institutionalization. It also highlights the need for the 
linker to focus his activities in projects, time-limited and 
objective-limited sequences. 

Exacerbating the overload problem is the problem of marginality. 

Havalock traced the sources of linkage agent marginality to (1) the 

in-between nature of the role, and (2) the recency of the role. In 

addressing the in-between nature of the linkage agent role (interreference- 

group conflict), Havelock stated: 

The linker is necessarily and by definition an in-betweener. 
He takes from the research world, but he is not clearly part of 
that world, and he gives to the practice world while not being 
clearly a part of that world either. ^38 

The recency of the linkage agent role compounds marginality by creating 

suspicion and interrole conflict among role incumbents. Concomitantly, 

"marginality of the role means stress for the role holder. Put thia 

together with the stress which results from overload and we have a 

139 

completely untenable position/* However, the problems associated 
R. Havelock, Planning for Innovation , op. cit ., VII, p. 34. 
^^^ Ibid . . VII, p. 34. 
^•^ ^Ibid .. VII, p. 37. 
•'••^ ^Ibid . . VII, p. 38. 
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with the linkage role have received concrete attention in terms of 

140 

explicit and comprehensive training programs. In addition, the 
potential problems of the linkage concept has not deterred the number 
and scope of linkage proponents. 

In addition to educational researchers, sociologists have asserted 
the need for linkage mechanisms among community organizations and 
social systems, and within organizations, Litwak, in criticizing 
the research, development and diffusion approach as being office- 
based, suggested that three types of linkages be used according to 
the social distance of the target system (1) community-based linkages 

for antagonistic clients, (2) office-based for friendly clients, and 

141 , . , 

(3) balance-based for clients of average social distance. Although 
taking a political orientation to change, Loomis noted the impact of 
comprehensive linkages. 

Systematic JJnkaga is the essential process in directerf change 
by which a change-agent orgabi?ation. . .attempts to improve the 
practices of target groups.. '.-^ ^ 

Focusing on the need for developing linking mechanisms within large 

organizations, Lynton argued that linkages must be established 

^^°Bela H. Bonathy, The Educational Information Consultant : 
Skills in Disseminating Educational Information (Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development, December 31, 1972). 

^^^Eugene Litwak, "An Approach to Linkage in Grass Roots Community 
Organizations," in Strategies of Community Organizations , ed. by Fred 
M. Cox, John L. Eslich, Jack Rothman, and John E. Tropman (Itasca, 111.: 
F. E. Peacock Publishers, Inc. 1970), p. 137. 

^^^Charles P. Loomis. "Social Change and Social Systems," in 
S ociological Theory. Values, and Socio-cultural Change , ed. by 
E.A. Tiryakian (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963), p. 202. 
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between subsystems in order to effectively cope with environmental 
stress and institutionalize innovations.^^^ A theoretical treatment 
of the linkage concept, although prior to Havelock's typology, incor- 
porated linkage as an independent variable of innovation diffusion. 
Bhola, in creating a configurational theory of change, noted that 
innovators and potential adopters must be linked through either a 
communication or interaction pattern in order for diffusion to take 
place. The relationship between Initiator and target system, the 
configuration, the linkage within the configuration, the environment 
surrounding the configuration, and the resources available to the 
innovator and adopter were depicted as a linear function of diffusion.^** 
In addition, Bhola attempted to verify the theoretical paradigm through 
empirical data from previous change studies, expert judgment, and use 
of the configurational theory in explaining actual diffusion events. 

Although conceptual discussions of the efficacy of linkages have 
been inadequately balanced with empirical and descriptive studies, 
•four studies, one explicitly using the Havelock linkage typology, will 
be presented prior to the delineation of the theoretical framework. 

O'Connell used Havelock 's linkage typology to construct alternative 
diffusion strategies for an instructional Innovation. Ratings by a 
panel composed of administrators and teachers involved with the innovation 

143 

Ralf P. Lynton, "Unking an Innovative Subsystem into the System," 
Administra tive Science Quarterly . XIV (September, 1969), pp. 398-416. 

144 

H. A. Bhola, The Configurational Theory of Innovation Diffusion . 
op. clt . , pp. 7-37. ~~ 
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resulted in 90 per cent of the strategiea being rated as appropriate 
for the diffiision of the innovation. An explicit focus on inter- 
organizational relationships from a political perspective was taken 
by Pohland.who investigated the structures used to implement the 
innovation of computer assisted instruction. Pohland found that 
(1) interorganizational theory was inadequate, (2) conflict was a 
function of organizational interdependence, (3) goals prescriljed by 
organizations were meaningless vis-a-vis actual interorganizational 
relationships, (4) mediating structures were necessary to adjudicate 
disputes, (5) types of interorganizational arrangements were a function 
of the agreement in values, (6) federally funded t^rol^-ts were subject 
to political realities, and (7) dysfunctional conflict was associated 

with interorganizational structures funded with precarious federal 

^ 146 
monies . 

A study focusing on the interorganizational dynamics cf ch^vige 
using teams of change agents linked to universities was conducted hy 
Corwin. Sociological intervention strategies were compared in order 
to determine their relative effectiveness. Corwin found that change 
was enhanced when (1) the outside organization had greater power than 
the host organization, (2) the interdependence between the organizations 

^^^Mchard H. 0*Connell, "A Diffusion Model for the COLAMM Project 
in Colorado" (unpublished Ed^^ dissertation. University of Denver, 197X). 

^^^Paul A. Pohland, "An Interorganizational Analysis of an Innovative 
Educational Program" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of 
Washington, 1970). 
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was high, and (3) the boundary roles of the organizations were staffed 
by cosmopolitan, liberal, and professionally competent members. Corwin 
also noted that political coalitions developed within host organizations 
between the change advocates and traditionali»Ls*.^^^ The implicit 
linkages between universities .md schools and the use of university 
based change agents are related to the linkage factor described by 
Uavelock. In addition, the conditions associated with successful 
linkage* found by Corwin»are related to the strategy of change 
used by Colgate University. 

Kettering and Colgate University used a linkage strategy of 
change which attempted to diffuse innovation within schools in a 
"ripple" as opposed to a "restructuring" approach. Linkages were 
established with individual teachers through course work, internships 
and workshops. It was found that. ifMchers' knowledge and attitude ^ 
and adniuXstrators' influence were related to the actual use of the 

1 Aft 

Ximovation by the teachers selected as linkage agents. The use of 

teachers to introduce and spread innovation within schools may be 
considered a variation of Havelock's linkage approach in that the 
resource system, through initiating linkages with teachers, was 
organizationally renwved from the user system. 
147 

Ronald G. Corwin, "Strategies for Organizational Innovation: 
An Empirical Comparison," American Sociolog ic al Review . XXXVII (August, 
X972), p. 451. 

^*®Office of Educational Research, Colgate University, Colgate 
'Universi ty, Kettering-Col/eate Project; A Study of Innovation and Change 
in Education (Hamilton, New York; Office of Educational Research, 
Colgate University, 1971), pp. 48>49. 
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The linkage theory of change advanced by Mavelock suffers from 
a lack of explicit empirical and descriptive verification. His 
synthesis of change theories does not stand by Itself as an adequate 
predictor of inter organizational dynamics i however, the linkage typology 
constructed by Havelock incorporates concepts from general and social 
systems theories. Consequently, by explicating the more mature 
theories of general systems and social systems and integrating them 
with change theory, a coherent and potent perspective of the diffusion 
process may be achieved. A delineation of general systems and social 
systems theories and an integration of selected linkage theory factors 
will be presented as the basis for the theoretical framework of the 
study. * 

Theoretical Framework 

A summary of the essential concepts and relationships within the 
general systems and social systems theories will be presented and 
followed by a selective presentation of factors within the theories of 
change previously explicated. Conceptual integration of related general 
systems, social systems, and change theory factors will be the focus 
of the theoretical framework. 

n^n^rai Svstems Theory . —General systems theory provides, through 
its conceptually broad and flexible perspective, a sacrovlew of the 

dynamic interdependence of inter8yR^em relationships. K&tz and Kahn 

delineated nine properties of general systems theory (1) inputs, 

(2) through-puts, (3) outputs, (4) energic chain of events. <5)negative 

entropy, (6) negative feedback, (/) steady state, (8) differentiation. 
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and (9) equifinality. Although the general systems perspective 
has not been adequately opera tionalized,^^^ and has been criticized 
as being exacting and expensive, it has, however, provided a 
structure for understanding intersystem dynamics. The external 
focus of the general systems perspective, the explication of the 
input, throughput, and output characteristics, and the dynamic effects 
of steady state forces are the essential properties of general systems 
to be summarized below. 

The effects of the environment, uncertain forces external to the 
organization, constitutes the major concern of general systems theory. 
With respect to the. overarching need of organizations for survival, 
the environment plays a critical role in influencing the organization 
and consequently "...the central problem of complex organization is one: 
of coping with uncertainty. "^^^ By viewing organizations as systems 

149 

Daniel Katz and Robert Kahn, The Social Psychology of Qt •c^an^g;a^^f nna 
(New York: Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1966), pp. 17-26. 

/^^Ric^^ard H. Hall, Organizations; Structure and Process (Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972), p. 26. 

151 

Amitai Etzioni, Modem Organizations (Englewood Clffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964), p. 17. 

^^^illiam M. Evan, "The Organization-Set," in Approaches to Organi- 
zational Design , ed. by James D. Thompson (Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1966), pp. 173-191; Burton R. Clark, "Interorganizational 
Patterns in Education." Administrative Science Quarterly . X (September, 
1965), pp. 224-37; Sol Levine and Paul S. White, "Exchange as a Conceptual 
Framework for the Study of Interorganizational Relationships," Administrative 
Science Quarterly. V (March, 1961), pp. 583-601. ~" 

r ^J,?* Thompson, Organization s in Action (New York: McGraw-Hill 

aticllo' ii^/* ""l' 2Jf ^^^'^^^^^ The Bureaucratic Ph.n»..n»n 
CChicago: The University of 'Chicago Press, 1964) . ~ — 
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within a variable environment, and by viewing agencies external to 
a particular organization as part of that environment, one of the essential 
contributions of general systems theory is provided. Emanating from 
the environmental impact concern are the mechanisms which organizations 
employ to maintain a steady state and to minimize dysfunctions attri- 
butable to environmental stress. These mechanisms, striving to achieve 
a constant external environment, produce changes within the organization 
as the environment changes. "^^^ The concept of system 
boundaries, with degrees of permeability and the need for internal 
equilibrlui^'Cs^pdy state), serves to elaborate the characteristics 
of organization-environment Interaction by emphasizing the distinction 
between external and internal dynamics. For example, the placement of 
system boundaries is controlled in part by the need of the organizations 
to minimize crucial environmental contingencies. 

Within the perspective of organizations surrounded by an environ- 
ment, are the properties of input, through-put. and output which comprise 
the basic processes of general systems. Inputs are imported by the 
organization from the environment and as such these inputs are potential 

sources of change. 

The set of conditions which we have called changed inputs from 
without are the critical factors in the significant modification 
of organizations. 



^^S. Katz and R. Kahn, Social Psychology of Organizations , op* clt., 
p. 26. 

^^^J, Thompson, Organizations in Action , op. cit ., p. 50. 

^^^D. Katz and R. Kahn, Social Psychology of Organizations , op* cit., 
p. 448. 
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Through-puts, the transformation and reorganization of inputs, provides 

a basis for differentiating different types of systems and it provides 

the means for relating inputs with outputs. The exportation of 

products into the environment, outputs, is a critical property of 

general systems in that system effectiveness is determined in terms 

of "the degree that the organization provided maximal return to the 

society for the energic demands which it made "^^^ Within education. 

general systems theory has been the basis for a series of propositions 

concerning change within school systems. Griffiths posited a series 

of propositions based on general systems theoivi 

—The major impetus for change in organizations if from the outside. 
—The degree and duration of change is directly proportional to the 

intensity of the stimulus from the suprasystem. 
—Change in an organization is more probable if the successor to 

the chief administrator is from outside the organization than 

if he is from the inside of the organization. 
—When change in an organization does occur, it will tend to occur 

from the top down, not from the bottom up, 
— The number of innovations expected is inversely , proportional 

to the tenure of the chief administrator.^^® 

General systems theory, an all-inclusive perspective on systems, has been 
summarized, its essential properties have been explained, and research 
based on the general systems approach has been identified. Griffiths* 
series of propositions, having been posited from a general systems framework, 
provided an operational summary of general systems theory as applied to edu- 
cational administration. Complementing general systems theory is social 
•systems theory which will be presented and discussed with emphasis being 

^^^ Ibid .. p. 166. 
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Daniel E. Griffiths, "The Nature and Meaning of Theory," in 
Behavioral Science and Educational Administration , ed. by Daniel fcl. 
Griffiths, Sixty-Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1964), 
pp. 117-18. 
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given to institutional relationships and properties. 

159 

Social Systems Theory .— The Cuba and Getzels model of social be- 
havior, which describes administration as a social process, is composed of 
nomothetic and idiographic dimensions. The nomothetic dimension, to be 
stressed here, addressed the normative or institutional aspects of social 
behavior, while the idiographic dimension addressed the individual 

elements of social behavior. "^^^ The Cuba and Getzels mode of social behavior, 

X6X 

applied to educational administration by Getzels, Lipham, and Campbell, 
explicates the dynamic interaction within and among the normative and 
personal dimensions of behavior. The normative dimension includes the 
factors of institution, role, and expectations. These three factors 
constitute the sociological level of analysis within the social systems 
paradigm and as such they will be delineated and discussed in view of the 
organizational perspective taken herein. The institutional element has 
been characterized as purposive, peopled, structured, normative, and 
sanction-bearing. The purposiveness of institutions was illustrated by 
Getzels, Lipham, and Campbell in terms of the goals institutions are 
established to achieve. 

The purposes of the institution may be evaluated against the needs 
and goals of the social system, and the institutional practices may, 
in turn, be evaluated against the purposes of the institution.^"^ 



^ Jacob W. Getzels and Egon G. Cuba, "Social Behavior and Admins trative 
Process," School Review , LXV (Winter, 1957), pp. A23-41. 

l^Ojacoi, Getzels, "Administration as a Social Process," in 
Administrative Theory in Education , ed. by Andrew W. Halpin (Toronto. Ontario: 
The MacMillan Co. , 1970) , pp. 152-54. 

161Jacob W. Getzels, James W. Lipham, and Ronald F. Campbell, Educational 
Administration as a Social Process (New York: Harper and Row, Pub., 1968. 

J-6 2lbid ., p. 57. 
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The peopled component of institutions was based on the premise that 

human agents are required to carry out the purposes and functions of 

institutions. The structure component was described as constituting 

the organization element that interrelates component parts of the 

institution in order to achieve purposes. Given the purposes of the 

institution, tasks are specified and organized into roles which are 

fulfilled by Individuals. 

The issue of whether the real person does or does not fit the 
role in terms of the structure and goals of the institution 
poses one of the critical dileimoas of administration."*-^^ 

The normative component of institutions revolves around the tasks 

that have been prescribed into roles and organized to achieve Institutional 

goals. The roles, which serve as norms for behavior, are considered 

institutional norms. The sanction-bearing component of institutions 

introduces the positive or negative means by which the institution insures 

compliance with the institutional norms. Conceptually interdependent with 

the institutional element Is the role element. 

The role is the most Is^ortant analytic unit of the institution. 
The characteristics of roles are (1) represent positions within an 

institution, (2) defined in terms of role expectations which are in turn 

institutional glvens, O) constituted along a continuum from required to 

prohibited, (4) related to other roles so that they are complementary » 

an d (5) function wit hin either diffuse or specific scopes of interaction. "^^^ 

^^ ^Ibld . . p. 5^. 

^^ ^Ibld . . p. 59. 

^^ ^Ibld . . pp. 60-63. 
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The expectations, inextricably entwined with roles, define the duties 
and rights of role incumbents, which are, in turn, predetenaitied by the 
purpose and structure of the institution. The complementary and interde- 
pendent nature of roles is related to the structure of institutions. 

This quality of complementariness fuses two or taore roles into 
a coherent, interactive unit and makes it pospible for us to 
conceive of an institution or social system as having a 
characteristic structure. 

The actualization of role expectations lies within either functionally 
diffuse, limitless rights and obligations, or functionally specific, 
restricted rights and obligations vis-a-vis technical competence and 
institutional status. The third element of the nomothetic dimension, 
expectations, completes the delineation of the eleoients within the 
normative axis of the social systems mode. 

Expectations, the analytic concept of roles, are prescriptions that 
delineate and explicate "what a person should aid should not do under 
various circumstances as the incumbent of a particular role in a social 
system. "^^^ Each element within the normative dimension of the social 
systems model is conceptually interdependent . The social system may 
be viewed in terms of the analytic unit of Institutions; institutions may 
be described by the component roles, and roles by the component ex- 
pectations. The effective fulfillment of expectations contributes to the 
achievement of institutional goal behavior, the output of the social 
system. Consequently, the nomothetic axis of the social systems model 
oay be represented as an interdependent linear progression. The dimension 
is represented schematically in Figure 3. 
^^^Ibld., p. 63. 
^^^Ibid., p. 64. 
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Social System—^ Institution > Role — ^fe 

Expectation. — > Institutional Goal Behavior 

Fig. 3,— The Normative Dimension of the 
Social Systems Model ^68 



The structure component and the role element of the normative dimension 
will be discussed again within the context of the concepts of the study. 
An explication of the concepts and factors of change theory will be 
presented and followed by the concepts to be analyzed in the study. 

Change Theory.— Although four perspectives of change have been presented: 
social interaction; problem solver; research, development and diffusion; 
and linkage, an extraction of change concepts and factors critical for 
the study will be delineated and discussed as one basis for the presentation 
of the concepts which will be analyzed. Havelock's linkage perspective 
provides the conceptual basis for the theory of change which underlies 
the dynamics of interorganizational relationships in the diffusion of an 
innovation, and as such it constitutes the primary source of the change 
theory to be presented. 

Havelock's typology of dissemination and utilization factors may be 
viewed as a synthesis of the three change perspectives previously delineated. 
However, the research, development, and diffusion theory of change provides 
a useful framework from which to illustrate the incorporation of the social 
interaction and problem solver perspectives. The second RD&D stage of 
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davelopment reflects the problemrsolver approach in that an innovation 

ia developed to solve a problem or need within user system. The third 

stage oi the RD&D approach,, diffusion, is related, in part, to the social 

interaction approach in that social networks are considered one means for 

the diffusion of new practices and ideas. Tke adoption stage of the BD&D 

approach is also related to the adoption str^e of the social interaction 

theory of change. Two steps incorporated in the social interaction 

paradigm, trial and then adoption, are similar to the RD&D steps of 

trial, installation, adoption, and then institutionalization. 

Although components of the RD&D approach incorporate important 

factors within the social interaction and problem solver approaches, 

there is a need for an explicit synthesis of the change theories. The 

linkage model developed by Havelock, although presented with a paucity 

of empirical or descriptive research, purports to bring the three 

theories of change together by emphasizing resource and user system 

interaction. In order to achieve effective interaction the user and 

resource systems must be aware of and simulate each other's problem 

169 

solving behavior. The appreciation of user system needs and problem 
solving patterns by the resource system and the appreciation of resource 
system invention, solution-formulation, and evaluation processes by the 
user system provides a basis for collaborative interaction. Consequently, 
collaborative interaction leads to relationships of trust and mutual 
perceptions which in turn leads to the development of channels for the 
169 

R. Havelock, Planning for Innovation , op. ctt ., XI, p. 4. 
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rapid, effective, and efficient transfer of information. This 
objective of the linkage model is essential to the objective of the RD&O 
theory, the diminishing of the gap between theory and practice through 
the diffusion of research. Another similarity with the RD&D approach, 
made explicit by Havelocfc, is the need for a division of labor, coordi- 
nation, and collaboration throughout the interacting social systems. 
A suprasystem which supports, facilitates, and coordinates linkage 
activities is called for in the- Havelock model. Finally, there are five 
features of the research, development, and diffusion perspective 
which are conceptually Incorporated within the linkage model (1) dissemination 
ac\d utlll. ation of knowledge is a rational process , (2) planning on a large 
scale is required to coordinate and actualize the relationships between 
research and eventual adoption, (3) separation of roles and functions 
among complex organizations is required, (4) evaluation in oruer to assure 
that the target audience is defined and, concomitantly, innovations are 
effectively delivered, and (5) realization of the need for extensive 
development prior to diffusion, 

The linkage model of change explicates essential features of the 
social interaction, problem solver, and especially the RD&D theories of 
change. The factors of linkage, structure, and capability, although only 
three of the seven presented by Havelock, appear, a priori, to be 
promising Independent variables effecting the diffusion of an innovation. 
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The factor o£ linkage may be viewed as being coioprlsed of three 
elements, the type, the mode* and the frequency of system interaction. 
Three major types of linkage are represented by Havelock as conveying, 
consulting, and training. The conveyor merely transfers Innovations 
from producer to user; the consultant assists users in the identification 
of problems and retrieval of innovations which will solve the problems, 
and the trainer instills within the user an understanding of the innova- 
tion prior to adoption. ^''^ The type and mode of linkage reflects the 



for effective orchestration of a variety of means for carrying out the 
types of linkage and a categorisation of linkage modes yields written 
media, oral presentations, films, recordings, demonstrations, dyadic 



the mode of linkage, perceived as a component of the linkage factor, was 
delineated by Havelock as the separate factor of synergy, the redundancy 
of transmissions. However, by integrating the frequency of the mode of 
linkage within the linkage factor* a more coherent and conceptually 
stable Independent variable is provided. In addition to the linkage 
factor, which represents Intersystem connectedness and relationships, are 
the factors of structure and capability. 

Havelock, in defining structure as the systematic organization and 
coordination of the elements leading to diffusion, implicitly introduces 
the nomothetic dimension of social systems theory. Ccncomitantly, structure 
will be conceived of as incorporating not only institutional organisation 
but also role definitions, and expectation clarity. 




means by which the linkage is carried out. 



The linkage model calls 



exchanges, and large and small group exchanges. 
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The frequency of 
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Capability* labeled as the capacity factor in Havelock's linkage 
typology » may be conceptually incorporated within the linkage and 
structure variables as representing the overall resources available 
for the systematic diffusion of innovations. Not only are the resources 
of time explicated by Havelock; he also introduces the psychological 
component of past experiences which either reinforce innovative behavior 
or tend to minimize such behavior. 

The objective of the linkage model is to explicate the factors 
required for the effective utilization of knowledge. Utilization of 
knowledge may also be viewed as diffusion of an innovation in that new 
practices and ideas are adopted by a user system. Consequently the 
model of change presented here builds from Havelock 's typology of 
factors and also builds from the normative dimension of social systems 
theory. Figure 4 represents schematically the model of change to be 
used in the study. 

Since organizations constitute the unit of analysis, general 
systems theory was discussed in order to provide a structure for analyzing 
intersyster interactions. Concomitantly, the factor of linkage may be 
viewed as an interorganizational factor whereas structure and capability 
are intraorganizational factors. These three factors interact to effect 
the diffusion of the innovation under study — the multiunit elementary 
school organizational configuration. However, there is a critical lack 
of explication of the dependent variable, diffusion, within the Havelock 
scheme. The implicit treatment of the effect, diffusion, renders 
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HavelocIc*8 conceptualization a typology; there is no explication o£ 
relationship between independent and dependent factors. Consequently » 
the dependent variable, diffusion, will be presented prior to the 
delineation of concepts to be analyzed and the questions to be answered. 

Havelock, although assuming the concept of utilization within 
his typology of factors, discussed the alternative outcomes of the 
innovation sequence as (1) discontinuance of the innovation after 
Initial adoption, (2) rejection of the innovation with subsequent 
adoption, (3) adoption of the innovation in an amended form. (4) adoption 
of the innovation in its pure form, and (5) rejection of the innovation. 
However, the diffusion of an innovation, if examined at a fixed point 
of time, may be categorized as having been diffused in its original 
form, not diffused, or diffused in an adapted form. Consequently, a 
discussion of diffusion will be presented within these three possibilities. 

Diffusion of an innovation in its original form has been addressed 
by a number of researchers. Bhola posited that diffusion has been 
achieved: 

...Uhen the innovation is voluntarily sought as a need or value by 
a configuration and when the configuration itself can provide 
or has access to the skills and resources needed for adoption 
by a new member of the configuration not previously related to 
the Innovation. ^^^5 



^^^Ibid., pp. 70-74. 
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H. Bhqla, The Configure tional Theory of Innovation Diffusion . 
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A aore parsimonious definition of the result of a diffusion effort was 
presented by Rogers. Initially Rogers defined adoption, the effect of 

176 

diffusion, as the decision to continue full-scale use of an innovation. 

However, Rogers refined his definition to "a decision to oake full use 

177 

of a new idea as the best course of action available." Cuba described 

the last element of RD&D process as the assimilation of an invention 

into the ongoing program. The peniM»'>^rt establishment and maintenance 

of an innovation was considered by I'elUgrin to be the final effect of 

diffusion. In summary, Kats and Levin presented a process definition 

of diffusion which has been given «?ubstantiel attention: 

The (1) acceptance, (2) over time, (3) of some specific Item— an 
idea or practice , (4) by Individuals, groups or other adopting 
units, linked (5) to specific channels of communication, (6) to a 
social structure, anC (7) to a g.».ven system of values, or culture. 

An innovation which has not been successfully diffused may be 

considered as being totally rejected by the user system, the Inverse of 

acceptance, adoption, or institutionalisation. However, consideration of 

an innovation adopted in an amended form presents a more complex issue. 

Bavexock, in addressing the issue of adoption of innovations , noted that. 



^^^E. Rogers, Diffusion of Innovations , op. cit ., p. 17. 

^^'^E. Rogers and F. Shoemaker, Coaaunicatlon of Innovations , op. cit. 
p. 26. 

^'®E. Cuba, Development. Diffusion and Evaluation , op. cit .. p. 50. 

^^^R. Pellegrln, An Analysis of Sources and Processes of Innovations 
in E< *uc atlon , op. cit ., p. 30. 

^®^£. Katz and M. Levin, "Traditions of Research on the Diffusion of 
Innovation," op. cit. , p. 240j Carlson also subscribes to the katz and Levin 
definition, c'f . "Summary and Critique of Educational Diffusion S«»ft*rch, 
op. cit .» p. 5, 
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when an innovation requires a great deal of skill or training > or is 

associated with high costs, then the user system will tend to amend the 

innovation. Havelock viewed the adaptation process as being comparable 

to the problem solver approach of individual need based solutions to 
181 

problems. However, ignorance, lack of understanding, or ambivalence 

within the user system may cause dysfunctional adaptations to be made. 

Havelock asserted that "the effect of compromise may be to eradicate the 

182 

intended effect of the innovatioti , " Lippitt ea^hasized that significant 

changes in innovations were adaptations which require greater orientation 

to "the basic principles or conceptions involved in the practice in order 

to make creative adoption possible.' Adoption without adaptation 

requires a new pattern of behavior in a new social context and therefore 

functional adaptation assumes a higher level of mastery of the new roles 

learned for the original innovation. In concluding the discussion of a 

diffused innovation in amended form, the organizational development focus 

of CASSA will be noted* Charter and Pellegrin, in focusing on the barriers 

to innovation, noted that the assumption that schools possess unique 

circumstances and problems tends to encourage deviation from innovations 

imported from external sources. They conjectured! 

It is conceivable that departures at will from carefully developed 
and tested models constitute a major factor in the notoriously 
high rate of failure of innovations in education. 



18X 

R. Havelock, Planning for Innovation , op, cit .. X,p. 74. 

^®^Ibid., p. 74. 
1S3 

R. Lippitt, "The Use of Social Research to Improve Social Practice," 
op. cit .. p. 78. 
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W, W. (Starters > Jr. and Roland J. Pellegrin, Barriers to the Innovation 
Process: Four Case Studies of Differentiated Staffing (Eugene. Oregon: Center 
f^if the Advanced Study of Educational Administration, 1972), pp. 6-7. 
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Concomitantly, the last diffusion category of amended adoption may be a 
harbinger of the eventual failure of diffusion. The extensive case 
study by Gross of an innovation implementation failure reinforces the 
proposition that departures from the developed characteristics of an 
innovation, coupled with a lack of extensive and aciitional training 
noted earlier by Lippitt. eventually results in the unsuccessful imple- 
mentation of the innovation. Grosq* injunction, although appearing 
simplistic, summarizes the issue. "Innovations introduced into schools 

are only proposals for change; to achieve their intended effects, they 

""""""""^""^ 185 
must be implemented." 

Consequently, the dependent variable, diffusion, may assume a 
variety of meanings. However, the actual implementation of an innovation 
and the actual effectiveness of the new roles and behavior patterns 
required to implement the innovation appear to be the most promising and 
parsimonious conceptualization of the dependent variable of diffusion. 

The theoretical framework which has been presented has ranged from 

a broad organizational perspective to a s true tuifed view of roles and 

institutional behavior. A synthesis of a change typology was introduced 

and related to the concept of diffusion. A diffusion paradigm was 

presented which related the concepts of linkage, structure, and 

capability to the diffusion of an innovation. Following the theoretical 

framework of the study is a delineation of the concepts to be analyzed which , 

in turn, is followed by statement of the questions to be answered in this study. 

^®^N. Gross, et. al , Implementing Organizational Innovations , 
op. cit . , p . 7 , 
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Cone ants to be Analyzed 

Seven concepts will be delineated and defined prior to presenting 
the questions to be answered by this study. The concepts of diffusion, 
linkage, structure, capability, resource system, mediating system, and 
user system will be delineated conceptually and defined operationally. 

Diffusion . —The dependent variable of diffusion is to viewed over 
time as a process of purposeful and directed dissemination of a research 
product. However, viewing diffusion as a concept at a fixed point 
in time and considering the objective of diffusion as the adoption 
of a research product, diffusion is conceptually defined as the fulfill- 
ment by the user system of the performance criteria of the research 
product developed by the resource system. Diffusion has taken place 
when the user system successfully and effectively performs the new 
tasks required by the research product, the innovation. Concomitantly, 
the new tasks require naw skills, new roles, and new role expectations. 
The roles and role expesctations must conform with the intent and 
operational criteria of the innovation in order to assure that the 
behavior of the user system is isomorphic with the behavior prescribed 
by the innovation. In addition, as new rd|es and expectations are called 
for by the innovation, so may new structures and forms of organization 
be required. Tiiese structures may be viewed as the preceding analytical 
unit of roles and expectations vis-a-vis the normative axis of the social 
systems paradigm. The operationalization of diffusion therefore depends 
or. the performance criteria and configurations of the innovation. 
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To define diffusion operationally, the organisational configuration 
and administrative arrangement of Individually Guided Education (IGE) must 
be explicated in operational terms. The three major organizational 
components of the multiunit elementary school are (1) the instructional 
and research units (I & R Units) , (2) the instructional improvement 
committee (ICC), and (3) the systemwlde policy conaaittee (SPC). 
Consequently, the operational definition of diffusion to be used 
in this study is the establishment of the I & R Units, IIC, and SPC. 

Linkage .— The independent variable of linkage is conceptually viewed 
as representing intersystem connectedness, intersystem relationships, 
or intersystem interaction. From a general systems perspective, 
linkage is perceived as the sp&.ajing of system boundaries and the complex 
interactions associated with the 'spanning activities between and among 
resource, mediating and user systems. The variable of linkage is 
analytically divided among type, mode, and frequency dimensions. The 
type of linkage corresponds to the qualitative elements of the linkage 
process. Broadly conceived, these elements may be summarized within the 
categories of one-way, two-way and feedback transmissions. The mode 
dimension corresponds to the means by which the type of linkage is 
performed. The mode modifies the type and contributes to more extensive 
descriptions of the type categories. The frequency dimension corresponds 
to the rate of linkage acts and as such it contributes to the development 
of a structured perspective for analyzing the linkage process. The 
frequency of the means of linkage is in turn a qualitative modification 
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of the type of linkage. 

Linkage Is operationally defined in terms of the three dimensions 
of type, mode, and frequency. The type of linkage corresponds to 
the functions of conveying, consulting, and/or training; additional 
linkage types are possible. The mode of linkage corresponds 
to the means of interaction: face-to- face, telephone, written media, 
and films. As with the type of linkage there are additional modes 
possible. The frequency dimension corresponds to the number of 
interactions over a period of time. 

Structure. — The independent variable of structure is viewed as an 
intra-organizational concept. Structure within the resource, mediating, 
and user systems corresponds to the normative axis of the social systems 
model. As such, structure is viewed as an overarching variable repre- 
senting coordination, control, differentiation, and role definition. 

Structure is operationally defined in terms of the four dimensions 
of coordination, hierarchical communication (control), specialisation 
(differentiation), and rola clarity (role dt:f Inltion) . Coordination 
corresponds to the relationships among interdependent roles, 1. e., 
how closely role Incumbents work together. Hierarchical communication 
corresponds to the nature and frequency of Interaction between a role 
Incumbent's perception of the role expectations along a continuum from 
Implicit and vague to explicit and precise. 

Capability . — The independent variable of capability is conceptually 
viewed as an intraorganizational factor. Capability within the resource. 
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mediating and user systems is conceptually perceived as the resources 
available within each system. The resources of time, skills, influence, 
and history are the dimensions of capability. Conversely, the needs 
or deficiencies within a system are the negative manifestations of 
capability* 

Capability is defined operationally according to the dimensions 

of time, skill, influence, needs, and past innovative performance 

(history). Time corresponds to the full-time equivalent (F.T.E.) of 

a role incumbent in terms of the role expectations dealing with the 

innovation. Skill and experience correspond to the ability of the role 

incumbent to perform the expectations for the role. Influence corresponds 

to the role incumbent's perception of power and his ability to modify 

issues, decisions, or plans. Needs correspond to the overall converse 

of capability and is operationally unspecified. Past innovative performance 

corresponds to the role incumbent's overall expectation that the innovation 

will or will not be successful based on past performance with other 

innovations. As such the past innovative performance measure is related 

to the reputation of the system as perceived by the role incumbent. 
Figure 5 represents schematically the conceptual and operational factors 

in the diffusion of an innovation. 

Resource System .— Conceptually, the resource system is viewed as the 
source of a research product or innovation. Within a resource system 
the functions of research and development are carried out systematically 
in order to produce new knowledge. Consequently, the resource system 
initiates and creates new knowledge. In addition, the resource system 
Is responsible for transferring the knowledge to those systems that can 
benefit from It. 
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Fig, 5 — Conceptual and Operational 
F&ctors in the Diffusion of an Innovation 
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Resource system is operationally defined as the Wisconsin Research 
and Development Center for Cogr.itive Learning. Hov?ever, within the 
Wisconsin R&D Center, attention will be given to the organizational com- 
ponent identified as the implementation unit, which fulfills the responsibility 
for and the function of transferring knowledge to user systems. Chase, 
in his extensive case study of R & D Centers, summarized their objectives 
as (1) to draw upon the capital of ideas from universities, (2) to 
enlarge on the capital of knowledge through systematic development, (3) to 
link up with state departments of education and other agencies and (4) to 

bring about widespread installation and effective use of new educational 

X86 

programs by educational practitioners. However, the association between 

R&D Centers and universities has implications for the degree of practical 

research products developed. Cuba noted that "the university's traditional 

interest in new and basic knowledge militates against the more practical 

X87 

research that the real world of education needs." The awareness that 
R&D Centers must perform a mediating role between the university and 
th'i practitioners of education adds to the oncept of the resource system 
and to its operatlonalization, the Wisconsin R&D Center. 

Hiidiating System .— Conceptually, the mediating system is viewed as being 
juxtaposed between the resource and user systems. The mediating system 
amplifies and supplementr. the knowledge transference tunction of the 
resource system. The Interposition of the mediating system results in 

^^^Francis S. Chase, The National Program of Educational Laboratories 
(Washington: U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Rhsearch, December 17, 1968), 
^. 10. 

^^^E. Cuba, "The Process of Educational Improvement," op. cit ., p. 142. 
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augmentation of resource system's diffusion effort and in turn facilitates 

the linkage between the user and resource systems. 

Operationally » the mediating system corresponds to state education 

agencies (SEA) and teacher education institutions (TEI). SEAs have been 

traditionally ineffectual in disseminating and implementing research 

findings —which has implications for their mediating role in diffusing 
188 

MUS-E. However, the Wisconsin R&D Center justified the use of SEAs 

as mediating systems due to their fulfillment of performance criteria 

in the establishment of a requisite nuirber of multiunit schools during 

189 

the 1971-72 and 1972-73 school year. The organizational units within 
the mediating systems responsible for MUS-E diffusion are the specific 
organizational con^onents representing the mediating system. 

Us er System — Conceptually, the user system represents systems that can 
benefit from the production of knowledge and research. User systems are 
the recipients of knowledge, research products, and specifically, 
educational innovations produced and diffused by resource and mediating 
systems. The target of the diffusion of innovations is the user system. 

Operationally, the user system corresponds to local educational 
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David L. Clark, "The Function of the United States Office of Education 
and the State Departments of Education in the Dissemination and Implementation 
of Educational Research," in Dissemination and Implementation: Third Annual 
Phi Delta Kappa Symposium on Educational Research , ed. by Keith Goldhammer 
and Stanley Elam (Bloomington , Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa, 1962), p. 106. 

189 

Jamas E. Walter, "Justification for Utilizing State Education 
Agencies as the Exclusive Organizations for Implementing IGE/MUS-E and 
Criteria for Selecting Intermediate Agencies" (unpublished report, Wisconsin 
Research and Development Center tor Cognitive Learning, Madison, Wisconsin, 
1972), p. 2. 
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agencies (LEAs) LEAs are the recipients and adopting agents of the 
innovation emanating from and diff.ised by the Wisconsin R&D Center 
with mediation from state education agencies and teacher education 
institutions. Specifically* LEAs which have been perceived as having imple- 
mented the innovation of MUS-E represent the user system. Figure 6 

represents schematicaUy the relationships among the resource, mediating, 

and user systems. 

Questions to be Answered 
Having delineated the concepts pivotal for the study, a series of 
questions will be listed which constitute the focus of the research. 
The major questions addressed in this study were: 

(1) What is the nature of the relationship between resource, 
mediating, and user systems in the diffusion of an innovation? 

(2) What are the characteristics of the linkages among resource, 

mediating, and user systems vis-a-vis the diffusion of an 
innovation? 

(3) What are the consequences of the variable of linV »ge among the 

resource, mediating, and user systems on the dif ^usion of an 
innovation? 

(4) What are the consequences of the variable of structure within 

the resource, mediating, and user systems on the diffusion of an 
innovation? 

(5) What are the consequences of the variable of capability within 

the resource, mediating and user systems on the diffusion of an 
innovation? 
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Fig. 6 — The Relationship Between Resource, Mediating » 
and User Systeias in the Diffusion of an 
Innovation 
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Ancillary questions that were explored In this study were: 

(1) What are the consequences of one or a combination of the 

three independent variables of linkage, structure, and 
capability, exhibiting a disproportion^ degree of Influence 
on the diffusion of an Innovation? 

(2) What are the consequences of one or a cona>ination of the 

organiaational systems e:d»ibiting a disproportionate degree 
of influent on the diffusion of an innovation? 

(3) Is there any one factor and any one system that has the greatest 

influence on the diffusion of an innovation? 
These questions were explored with the objective of CD establish- 
ing the nature of the inter organizational relationships that exist between 
the Wisconsin R & D Center, state education agencies, teacher training 
institutions, and local educational agencies, (2) relating the nature 
of the relationships to the diffusion of the innovation oultiunit 
eXenentary school, (3) providing a reference point from which R&B Center 
policy formulators way refine the implementation strategy of MUS-E 
and other new ideas and products, i.e.. narrowing the gap between research 
and practice, and (4> adding to the study of educational administration. 

The objectives of the study were fulfilled by not only describing 
the interorganizational relationships that existed between 
the resource, mediating, and user systems to the diffusion of an innova- 
tion, but by also delineating specific measures for the measurement of 
user system adoption of MUS-E. Hie explication and delineation of the 
relationships between systems in the diffusion nf an innovation has provided 
a basis for the development of a theory of innovation diffusion from an 
organizational perspective. 
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SlRitificance of the Study 
The multidisciplinary concern for closins the theory-to-practice 
gap, the research concern for developing a base for future empirical 
studies on diffusion, and the practical concern for improving the 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center's implementation strategy con- 
stitute the significaiice of the study. The progress toward aligning 
theoreticians and practitioners in a mutual partnership for improving the 
education of the individual learner is the global objective to which 
significance may be imputed. In addition, the development of a coherent 
and potent theory of innovation diffusion in education will be facilitated 
by a series of propositions which may subsequently be tested empirically, 
and the formulators of R & D Center dissemination plans will be provided 
with feedback concerning current and potentially effective administra- 
tive and organizational arrangements for the diffusion of research products. 

The focus of the study on interorganizational relationships has 
subtantiated relevance vis-a-vis innovation diffusion. There is the need 
for assessing R&D Center strategies in order to reveal operational prob- 
lems incident to system intervention. "^^^ In support of such an asses- 
sment are the facts that educational research has definable, interdepen- 
dent, process stages directed at innovation implementation. Concomitan- 
tly, to improve implementation the process stages must be improved which, 
in turn. depends on an integrated research-to-practice perspective. 
In conclusion, the linkage perspeccive taken herein has received empha- 
tic support: 



p. 26. 
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F. Chase. The National Program of Educational Laboratories , op. cit . , 



4 d^'i?' Function of USOE and State Departments of Education 

^ ERjC Dissemination and Implementation of Educational Rfesearch/ *op. cit .. p. 108» 
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There is not» in ny view, any acceptable alternative model 
ior educatioial innovation as a means of fj^^ting social 
change apart from that of the research and development 
institute linked with public and voluntary agencie|^2^nd. 
as much a& i>ossible with individual practitioners, 

■H[m<raMons of the Study 
Specific attributes associated with the organizations J Innova- 
tion MUS-E. and personallstic attributes of respondents, have been oinit- 
ted from the study and consequently the generalizabiUty of the pro- 
positions are limited. In addition, the lack of consideration for the 
idlographic dimension of behavior constrains the transformation of the 
research results into a comprehensive and viable implementation strategy. 

The methodological limitations inherent with a semi-structured inter- 
view schedule, the prohibitive cost of test-retest reliability data, 
and the lack of a mture theory of the diffusion of educational innova- 
tions may also be viewed as limiting parameters of the study. The 
necessarily limited sample size, especially in one state due to factors 
beyond the control of the researcher, is a limitation which should be 
noted. The procedure for selecting schools based on the nomination of 
teowledgable local sources introduces undeterminable sample bias, and the 
procedures for recording, analyzing, and forming conclusions from narra- 
tive response data, althou^ given scrupulous attention by the researcher, 
may be viewed as methodological limitations which militate against repli- 
cation and validity. A final limitation, also undeterminable. Is the 
association, by respondents, of the researcher with the Wisconsin R & D 
Center. This association may have resulted in withheld information, and/or 



constrained responses. 
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Overview of the Study 
An explication of the need for focusing on inter organizational 
linkages in the diffusion of innovation has been shown to be inextricably 
entwined with the problem of the deviation between research and practice. 
Four theories of change have been discussed, a theoretical framework has 
been presented, concepts pivotal to the study have been explicated, and 
the questions addressed by the study have been delineated and followed by 
the significance and limitations of the study. 

Chapter II focuses on the design and methodology of the study. Atten- 
tion is given to selection of respondents, instrumentation, interview 
techniques, codification and analysis schemes, and methodological limita- 
tions. Chapter III presents the findings by state and Chapter IV synthe- 
sizes the state findings according to the theoretical framework, the 
concepts previously presented and the questions to be answered. Unantici- 
pated findings are highlighted in Chapter IV and discussed in view of the 
need to provide a coherent basis for the succeeding chapter. Chapter V 
incorporates a summary of the study, a series of propositions on the diffu- 
sion of innovations through interorganizational linkages, a discussion of 
the Implicatious of the study for the Wisconsin R and D Center, state edu- 
cation agencies, teacher education institutions, and local education 
agencies, and recommendations for future research. 
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CHAPTER II 
DESIGN OF THE STUDY 



The criteria and procedures for the selection of respondents, 
the instrumentation designed to elicit substantive responses, the 
techniques used to minimize interviewer bias and maximize inter- 
viewee response, the treatment of the data, and the methodological 
limitations of the study are presented in the paragraphs that follow. 

Selection of Respondents 
Thirty-five respondents in three states were identified and 
asked to cooperate in an exploratory study being conducted between 
March and May 1973, by the researcher (see Appendix B for corres- 
pondence). The three states were identified according to the 
criteria that they had (1) established an implementation contract 
with the Wisconsin R and D Center,^ (2) established at least one 
state coordiantor of IGE/MUS-E implementation. (3) established at 
least one teacher education institution program for training and/or 
assisting in IGE/MUS-E implementation, and (4) established a core 
of operating multiunit schools. In addition to the four objective 
criteria, the subjective judgment of implementation unit members was 



^See Appendix A. 
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sought in order to determine which states and teacher education 
institutions were the most effective or most promising from an imple 
mentation strategy perspective. Three states were identified that 
fulfilled the criteria, one oa the East coast and two in the Midwest 
Within these three states, mediating and user systems were selected. 

Resource System.— The implementation unit of the Wisconsin 
Research and Development Center constituted the unit of analysis 
representing the resource system. The entire implementation unit 
staff of five persons (excluding two staff members focusing on 
reading program impleraentat^.on) , and the former Center Director were 
identified and asked to participate in the study. The five staff 
members and the former Director were connected with MUS-E implemen- 
tation activities either directly or indirectly from a planning and 
managerial position. Table 1 delineates the number of respondents 
from the resource system. 



TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF RESOURCE SYSTEM 
RESPONDENTS BY IMPLEMENTATION EMPHASIS 



Emphasis 


Direct 


Indirect 


Total 


3 


3 


6 
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Mediating Systems . -Th^ selection cf mediating and user systems 
followed the selection of states. Within the three states selected 
far the study, the state coordinator for IGE/MUS-E implementation 
(associated with the state education agency) , and members of a 
teacher education institution involved with IGE/MUS-E activities 
were identified. In states with more than one teacher education 
institution, the judgment of informed implementation unit members 
was sought in order to determine the most effective TEX and the most 
involved TEX staff. Consequently, three state coordinators of IGE/ 
MUS-E were identified, one within each state education agency, and 
seven TEX members were identified, three per TEX in two states and 
one in a TEX in one state. A total of ten mediating system personnel 
were identified and asked to participate in the study. Initial 
queries were made by telephone, followed by correspondence, ^ and 
followed by a second letter one week prior to the interview deline- 
ating the objective and scope of the interview. All communication 
with mediating and user system members stressed that the researcher 
was a graduate student in the Department of Educational Administra- 
tion. The primary reason for stressing the researcher's affiliation 
with the Department of Educational Administration was to avoid 
possible limitations that may have been created by affiliation with 
the Wisconsin R & D Center, It was considered that R & D Center 
affiliation could have resulted in constrained and /or withheld 
information concerning the relationship between the system with which 
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the respondent was affiliated and the Wisconsin R&D Center. 
Table 2 illustrates the number of mediating system respondents by 
state and by position. However, it should be noted that the category 
lEA represents an intermediate educational agency representative not 
originally identified by the researcher. The mediating influence of 
a county intermediate unit was represented by a county agent and 
consequently the relevance of the position with respect to MUS-E 
implementation was considered sufficient to justii) .nclusion within 
the sample. 

TABLE 2 

NUMBER OF MEDIATING SYSTEI-! 
RESPONDENTS BY STATE A..D BY POSITION 



Position 



State 


SEA 


TEI 


lEA 


Total 


I 


1 


1 


0 


2 


II 


1 


3 


1 


5 


III 


1 


3 


0 


4 


TOTAL 


3 


7 


1 


11 
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User Systems.— Having identified mediating system respondents 
in each state, the researcher solicited nominations from each TEI in 
order to identify user systems that were considered exceptional or 
at least representative of multiunit schools in the state. The TEI 
member nominating user systems was asked to consider the following 
two criteria: (1) the LEA had implemented the MUS~E design, and 
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(2) the LEA had considerable contact with the TEI. Each TEI nomi- 
nated two multiunit schools fulfilling the criteria and one TEI 
nominated an additional MUS-E at the request of the researcher in 
partial compensation for one MUS-E which was experiencing a labor 
dispute during the investigation. The researcher contacted each 
multiunit school principal by telephone to explain the purpose of 
the study and interviews, and to ask for his cooperation. Following 
the telephone contact, correspondence was forwarded outlining the 
nature of the study and indicating the staff members to be inter- 
viewed.^ The principal was asked to select one unit leader and one 
unit teacher, in addition to himself, to be interviewed in a strictly 
confidential manner. However, deviations from the requested classi- 
fications were experienced. One principal selected two unit leaders, 
and two principals selected only one unit leader and only one unit 
teacher, respectively. The total number of principals, unit leaders, 
and unit teachers is shown in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

NUMBER OF USER SYSTEM 
RESPONDENTS BY STATE AND BY POSITION 







Position 






State 


Principal 


Unit Leader 


Unit Teacher 


Total 


I 
11 

III 


2 
2 
3 


3 
2 
2 


1 
1 

2 


6 

5 
7 


TOTAL 


7 


7 


A 


18 



^3ee Appendix B. 
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The thirty-five respondents selected and interviewed with a semi- 
structured interview schedule are represented below in Table 4 
according to the categories of system and state. 



TABLE 4 

NUMBER OF RESOURCE » MEDIATING, 
AND USER SYSTEM RESPONDENTS BY STATE 



System 


State 


Resource 


Mediating 


User 


Total 


I 


6 


2 


6 


14 


II 




5 




10 


III 




4 


/ 


11 


TOTAL 


6 


11 


18 


35 



Instrutoentatlon 

A semi-structured interview schedule was constructed in order 
to achieve substantive descriptive responses to the operationallzed 
concepts of diffusion, linkage, structure, and capability. In this 
section rationale for using an interview approach and the criteria 
for the placement of items will precede the delineation of the inter- 
view questions. 

Given the exploratory nature of the study and the disadvantage 
of a priori explication of close-ended, limited response items, a 
semi-structured interview approach was chosen. A close-ended 
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questionnaire presupposes detailed knowledge of the concepts being 
measured, whereas a semi-structured interview assumes that specific 
characteristics, opinions, and facts related to the concept ynder 
investigation may be unknown tn t > researcher. Consequently, one 
criterion for using Interviews. ..plicated by Merton. was fulfilled 

* 

by this study. 

. . one of the principal rrasons for the use of inter- 
views rather than questionnaires is to uncover a diversity 
of relevant responses, whether or not these have been 
anticipated by tne inquirer. 

However, there are several additional advantages associated with the 
decision to use an interview approach as opposed to questionnaires. 
Hyman noted that the advantages of interviews were (1) ability to 
control for contextual effects of other questions on a given answer, 
and (2) ability to provide insight with respect to questions by 
probing and amplifying.^ Johnson stated that interviews (1) facili- 
tate control. (2) allow for observation. (3) Increase motivation, 
and (4) militate against non-responses.^ Gordon delineated the 
advantages of interviewing as (1) helps motivate respondents to 
supply accurate and complete information. (2) provides an opportunity 
to guide respondent in his interpretation of the question. (3) allows 
for flexibility vis-a-vis respondent's ability to respond, and 



Sobert K. Merton. Marjorie Fiske. and Patricia L. Kendall. 
Th. Focu..ad interview . (Glencoe. 111.: The Free Press. 1965). PP. 12-13. 

^HerVart H. Hyman. Tnr.rvt.^inp in Social R^ggg^^ (Chicago. 
111.: Tb- University of Chicago Press, 1954), pp. 15-1&. 

^carl-Otto Johnson. Qn^.tlonnaires and Xntervlews, (Stockholm: 
The Swedish Council for Personnel Administration, 1950). pp. 26-Z9. 
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(4) provides an opportunity to evaluate validity of information by 
observing nonverbal manifestations of respondent's attitude.^ 
Richards noted two advantages which accrue from moderately open 
questions (1) respondent feels his opinion is important, and (2) re- 
sponses nay be more valid vis-a-vis close ended questions since 
people tend to give yes/no answers irrespective of questions in 
close ended interviews.* The advantages of using an interview 
approach with semi-structured items facilitated the purpose of the 
study. A priori determination of all items would have militated 
against discovering unintended aspects, characteristics, or problems 
not only associated with the concepts under investigation but also 
with regard to related and/or tangential topics. In addition, the 
tendency of user systems to perceive innovation diffusion as complete 
when, in fact, it is only partial or amended, dictated an interview 
and the on-site visitation approach. 

A personal interview .my facilitate the development of rapport, 
influence the validity of responses, and affect the depth of response. 
The researcher developed rapport by first havir.g an informal conver- 
sation with each respondent, which included the purpose of the 
research, the confidentiality of the responses, and the need for 
summarizing the responses during the interview. Respect for the 



^Raymond L. Gordon. Interviewing; Strategy. Techniques, and 

Tactics. (Homewood, 111.: The Dorsey Press. 1969), pp. 52-54. 

8 

Stephen A. Richardson, Barbara S. Dohrenwend, and David Klein, 
Inter^flewinR; — Its Forms and Functions. (New York: Basic Books. Inc.. 
1965), pp. 148-52. ' 
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opinion o£ each respondent was stteased in addition to the importance 
of frank and honest responses. Validity may have been influenced by 
the non-threatening purpose of the study and the affiliation of the 
researcher with an academic department. The depth of response was 
affected by the relaxed atmosphere of the interview— in many instances 
responses bad to be shortened in order to maintain appointments. 
Richardson advised that threatening or sensitive questions be placed 
last and objective or interesting questions be placed first in the 
interview schedule,^ Consequently, the presentation of the inter- 
view questions were isomorphic with their placement on the interview 
schedule. Objective items were placed first and followed by items 
that were considered more sensitive. 

Diffusion .— Three items were constructed to measure the concept 
of diffusion, the establishment of the three hierarchical structures 
of MUS-E organizational configuration. The establishment of the 
instructional and research unit, the instructional improvement 
committee » and the systemwide policy committee were the three items 
used to measure the diffusion of the Innovation MUS-E within each 
user system. These three diffusion items were placed first on the 
interview schedule since they were fairly objective. The definitions 
of each hierarchical level were read to th«» respondent in order to 
insure a comparable interpretation of the items among user systems. 
In addition to the definitions of the three hierarchical levels. 



^Ibid., p. 43. 
^''see Appendix C. 



tangential^ enabling characteristics ware useU as probes » for 
example, unit leader released tiroe and unit leader additional compen- 
sation. 

Linkage.— Three items measured the linkage concept between each 
system. The type of linkage was measured by having the respondent 
describe the activities carried out with each applicable system. The 
mode of linkage was measured by requesting a description of how the 
activities were carried out, and the frequency of linkage was 
measured by having the respondent estimate the quantity of contact 
over time. Probes were used to facilitate in-depth responses by 
citing examples of known activities such as workshops and confer- 
ences. 

Structure * — The concept of structure was represented by four 
Items: (1) internal coordination^ (2) hierarchical communication, 
(3) specialization* and (4) role clarity. Internal coordination was 
measured by asking the respondent to describe how closely he/she 
worked with role incumbents with interdependent expectations* e,g^, 
unit leaders working with unit teachers. Hierarchical conmiunication 
was measured by indexing the extent of superordlnate communication. 
In addition » extent of communication with the chief executive was 
also asked in some Instances. Specialization was measured by asking 
the respondent to describe any division of labor among the appro- 
priate task group members. Role clarity was measured by having the 
respondent consider his/her role expectation along a continuum from 
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structured to unstructured. A structured self perception was con- 
sidered to be associated with an explicit role definition whereas 
an unstructured self perception was associated with an implicit or 
vague role definition. 

Capability .— Five itetas measured the concept of eapabtlity: 
(1) time spent on MUS-E activities (F.T.E.). (2) skills and experi- 
ence needed to perform role» (3) perceived influence of role» 
(A) perceived needs of system to effectively implement MUS-E> and 
(5) past innovative performance of the system. The F.T.E. measure 
was introduced by having the respondent estimate the percentage of 
time spent on MUS-E activities over a representative time period. 
Information concerning skills and experience needed to effectively 
perform the role of the respondent was sought in order to determine 
if the respondent perceived hirself as having the requisite skills. 
The respondent was then asked to describe the amount of influence he/ 
she had with respect to the Implementation of MUS-E. A high self 
perception of influence was considered to be associated with a self 
perception of power to manipulate issues* decisions, or plans. By 
asking the respondent to delineate the needs of the system in general 
with regard to MUS-E Implementation, th'^ researcher wais able to elicit 
not only the more fundamental prerequisites for innovation diffusion 
but also a host of unanticipated topics and problems. In addition, 
respondents who enumerated a long list of needs, as opposed to inter- 
viewees responding that there were no needs, were considered as having 
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given prior attention to the objective of improving implementation. 
The last question asked measured the respondents* perception of the 
system's past innovative performance. Systems that were considered 
as frequent and successful innovators as opposed to those considered 
tc be traditional and conservative were thereby identified. Inno- 
vative history or a system was considered as a possible effect on the 
diffusion of MUS-E. 

Biographical information was recorded at the close of the inter- 
view. Information concerning the extent of education, years in 
present position and previous position, and future career plans were 
noted in addition to age, sex, and name of respondent. In a number 
of instances the respondent was asked to evaluate the interview and 
give suggestions for improving the items and/or procedures. Prior 
to presenting the treatment of the descriptive responses, attention 
will be given to interview techniques, procedures, and guidelines 
followed during the investigation. 

Interview Techniques 

A number of researchers have addressed the topic of appropriate 

and inappropriate interview techniques. However, prescriptions are 

not absolute, as asserted by Hyman. 

The purposes and conditions of social research are so 
various that we must be flexible in our conception of 
what is appropriate interviewing methodology. More than 
this; any model procedure must somehow compromise between 
the requirements of reliability and validity, 

^^H. Hyman, Interviewing in Social Research, o£. cit. , p. 27. 
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Concomitantly, Hytnan's in.iunction, when coupled with Kornhouser and 
Sheatsley's observation that the more strtu tured the interview the 
less effective the use of insight/^ provided a rationale for con- 
structing partially structured interview items which, in turn, maxi- 
mized validity and insight into the characteristics and problems of 
innovation diffusion. Partially structured items allow for improvi- 
sation of question follow-ups and their adaption to specific response 
to be the providence of the interviewer,"^^ However, there are a 
number of prescriptions and techniques that should be followed during 

the interview in order to facilitate valid in-depth responses. The 

14 

primary prescription, noted by a number of researchers was to 
develop and maintain rapport, a cooperative relationship, optimum 
interpersonal relations, and understanding and acceptance, or con- 
versely to overcome suspicion. In addition to the primary injunction 
to establish rapport, a variety of additional guidelines were 
followed during the interview sessions: (1) use probes when response 



^^Arthur Kornhouser and Paul B. Sheatsley, "Questionnaire Con- 
struction and Interview Procedure," in Research Methods in Social 
Relations, ed. by Claire Selltiz, et^. (New York: Holt-Rinehart 
and Winston, 1959), p. 586. 



^•^Ibid. , p. 549. 



^^alter Bingham and Bruce V. Moore, How to Interview, (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 4th edilion, 1959), p. 12; R. Gordou. Ifiter- 
viewinJt: Sfrat ^ev. Techniques ^ and Tactics , 0£_. cit . , p. 
tZlTu Kahn aSd^Charles F, Connell, i;;- ^--"^^^^^f , "^^^.^^^i^g ' 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957), pp. 46-47; Institute 
for Social Research, Interviewer's Manu al : Surve y R^^^arch Center , 
(^n Arbor, Michigan: Institute for Social Research, The University 
of Michigan, May 1969), III. p. 2. 
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is irrelevant and record responses and probes inanediately,^^ 

(2) probe for behavioral evidence in order to guard against making 

16 

unwarranted assumptions, (3) allow enough time for interviewee 
to respond, be sensitive to casual remarks, explain objective of 
interview, and approach question from interviewee's interest, 

(4) state sponsorship clearly in order to minimize suspicion,^® 

(5) hold respondent's interest while recording by repeating 

19 

responses, and (6) develop extrinsic relevance by addressing 
respondent's needs and/or establishing perception that research 
results will bring about desired changes. The efficacy of the 
guidelines was evaluated during a pilot phase of the study and the 
results of the pilot allowed for the inclusion of the interview 
responses with the main body of data. 

Treatment of the Data 

Descriptive responses, supplemented by documents and reports 
whenever possible, constituted the data collected for the study. 



15 

Stacy J. Adams, Interviewing Proceduresi (Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: The University of North Carolina Press, 1958), pp. 13-30. 

^^W. E. Baveridge, Problem Solving Interviews . (London: George 
Allen and Urwin, Ltd., 1968), p. 52. 

^^W. Bingham and B. Moore, How to Interview , op . cit^. , pp. 12-69. 
18 

H. Uyraan, Interviewing in Social Research . o£. cit., p. 190. 

19 

Institute for Social Research, Interviewer's Manual , op. cit., 
V. I, p. 9. ~ 

20_ 

R. Kahn and C. Connell, The Dynamics of Interviewing , op. cit,, 
pp. 46-47. " 
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Data treatment was structured according to each concept and grouped 
according to each state. Descriptive statistics, frequency tables, 
percentages, and means were used to summarize the descriptive 
responses. In addition, verbatim excerpts from the interviews were 
selected to illustrate cogent topics and increase the validity of 

narrative summaries. 

The descriptive analysis of responses, combined with the 
research literature, the evaluation by organizational theory ex- 
perts, and the ancillary written data collected by the researcher, 
served as the basis for the formulation of (1) answers to the ex- 
ploratory and ancillary questions posed for the study. (2) alter- 
native implementation strategies for R and D Center policy-makers, 
and (3) a series of propositions explicating the relationships 
operating among the four systems. 

The data were initially presented according to the three states 
visited by the researcher. The case study approach formed the 
framework by which the three states and the resource, mediating, and 
user systems were described. Following the presentation of the data, 
a conceptual analysis was performed according to the four concepts 
of diffusion, linkage, structure and capability. The sixteen opera- 
tionaltzed measures of the four concepts formed the basis for the 
conceptual analysis. The major and ancillary findings were then 
presented in terms of the questions originally posed for the study. 
The treatment of the data was concluded with the formulation of a 
series of propositions and the delineation of the practical and 
research Implications of the findings. 
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Prior to the delineation of a number, of methodological limita- 
tions of the study, it should be noted that, in addition to the 
successful piloting of the interview instrument for validity and 
functionality, an inter-rater reliability pilot was conducted by 
the researcher. Three graduate students analyzed the responses of 
four respondents In terms of the concepts underlying the study. The 
percent of agreement between the three raters and the researcher for 
the four respondents is presented in Table 5. 

TABLE 5 

PERCENT AGREEMENT BETWEEN THREE 
RATERS AND THE RESEARCHER FOR FOUR RESPONDENTS 

Respondents 



Rater 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


Total 


A 


100% 


100% 


95% 


95% 


97% 


B 


100 


100 


81 


81 


90 


C 


100 


95 


100 


100 


98 


Total 


100% 


98% 


92% 


92% 


95% 



Methodological Litultations 

Interview protocol and data treatment constituted the two 
areas where a number of methodological limitations arose. Inter- 
view and response limitations have been delineated by a number of 
researchers. Hyman noted that (1) statements that agree with the 
interviewer's opinion tend to be recorded more often, and (2) the 
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more open ended the questions, then the greater the error in 
recording.21 Richardson stated that (1) respondents may feel more 
at ease with close ended questions, (2) recording and analyzing 
responses to open ended questions is more difficult, and (3) commu- 
nicating meaning and structuring train of thought are more difficult 
iu open ended interviews. Three inhibitors to an effective inter- • 
view outlined by Gordon were (1) competing time demands on respondents 
may limit their willingness, (2) respondent may have forgotten in> 
formation being sought, and (3) chronological and inferential confu- 
sion may occur with resp.^ct to particular questions.^^ In addition 
to interview limitations, there were also limitations dealing with 
the treatment of the data. The case study approach militated 
against quantification and therefore indices of reliability, validity, 
and error were not applicable. The reliance upon the judgment of the 
researcher, although evaluated by experts of organizational theory, 
was nevertheless a source of bias and consequently exacerbated func- 
tional subjectivity. 



^h. Hyman, Tn^.rvie«tn p in Social Rese arch, cit . , PP- 190-99, 
^h. Richardson, Interviewing , ££. clt., pp. 1^8-52. 

Gordon, Jri]J:r:^2Z'-^ <rr.t^f^y. Techniques, and^acttcs. 



CHAPTER III 
PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 

The three states included in this research are first described in 
terms of the organizational systems which ivapinge on the diffusion of 
the innovation of IGE/MUS-E. The resource system is described in 
terms of the substantive contact and activities carried out with the 
organizational systems in each of the states. The data from each 
state are presented by (1) describing the characteristics and activi- 
ties of the resource system which dealt with the mediating and user 
systems. (2) describing the activities and characteristics of the 
mediating systems (the teacher education institution and state educa- 
tion agency), and (3) describing the characteristics and activities 
of the user systems (the local educational agencies). 

State I 

A brief overview of State I includes consideration of (1) the 
number of multiunit schools established as of the 1971-72 and 1972-73 
school years, (2) the implementation contract between the Wisconsin 
R & D Center and the SEA, and (3) the training contract between the 
Wisconsin R&D Center and the TEX. 

At the beginning of the 1971-72 school year. State I had twenty- 
three multiunit schools! by the 1972-73 school year there were 



^Wisconsin Research and Development Center, 1971-72 Directory of 
THir/Multiunit Fl^tn..ntarv Schoo ls in the United States of America 
(Madison, WI.: Wisconsin Research and Uevel opment Center for Cognt- 
tlve Learning, 1971). 
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thirty multiunit schools in operation. The SEA» in conjunction with 
a TEI, contracted with the Wisconsin R&D Center to implement new 
MUS-Es. The 1972-73 contract provided $24,000 for maintaining the 
twenty-three MUS-Es and a financial assistance formula was designed to 
reiiaburse the SEA for the number of new MUS-Es established between 
June 1, 1972, and February 1, 1973.^ Table 6 contains a description 
of the financial assistance formula for reimbursing the SEA— not only 
in State I, but also in States II and III, 

TABLE 6 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FORMULA FOR REIMBURSING 
SEAs FOR IMPLEMENTING NEW 
MULTIUNIT SCHOOLS 4 



Schools Established cial Assistance 

0-14 0 

\l $15,000 

16,000 

,p 17,000 
,f 18.000 
on 11 19,000 
^""29 20,000 

24,0CG 

40 and_over 28,000 

The training contract between the R & D Center and the TEI reimbursed 
the TEI $7,500 for offering and conducting a one-week institute for fifty 



1 



Wisconsin Research and Development Center, IGE/Multiunlt Elemen- 
tary Schools 1972-73 Directory (Madison, WI.: Wisconsin Research and 
Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 1972). 
3 

Wisconsin Research and Development Center, Memorandum of Agreement 
June 26, 1972. 

4 

Ibid * , Appendix A. 
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lead teachers.^ Although the SEA and TEI agreements were in their second 
year, future contracts were in question because of national level funding 
constraints for the dissemination effort of the R & D Center. The resource 
system, specif J ally members of the implementation unit, were involved 
with the SEA IGE/>fUS-E coordinator, the TEI representative, and LEA 
personnel. 
Resource System 

Interviews conducted with the members of the implementation unit of 
the R & D Center revealed a diversity of activities and involvement with 
agencies in State I. The activities and perceptions of the implementation 
unit are presented according to the SEA. TEI. and local schools in the 
state* 

R&D Center-SEA activities in State I included training the SEA 
coordinator, conducting inservice sessions at the SEA. consulting with 
the SEA coordinafor concerning statewide implementation strategies, 
assisting the SEA coordinator by speaking at state conferences, and 
providing the initial impetus and skills needed to initiate a statewide 
IGE/MUS-E implementation program. The involvement between the resource 
and SEA mediating system in State I. however, varied from very little to 
moderate involvement. The major reason for the relatively minor R&D 
Center-SEA involvement was that B«>st of the activities were carried out by 
the TEI representative. One resource system respondent noted that the SEA 
coordinator "plays the soft sell in indirect relationships with the various 
district coordinators; we don't work through him." Another resource 
system respondent stated. "Most of the work is done by the representative 
at the TEI." There were several activities involving the implementation 



^Wisconsin Research and Development Center, Menorsndu« of Agreeaent 
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staff and the TEI in State I. 

The TEI representative in State I was described by the resource 
system as initiating and conducting most of the inservice and workshop 
activities in the state. One resource system respondent noted that the 
SEA and TEI "work closely together. . .they have been referred to as the 
'cold Dust twins'." One implementation unit member noted that the 
university was not involved with IGE/MUS-E but that the representative 
was. He stated, 

^^N^f^^^^r ^^f university is concerned. I don't do anything 
with them directly. The representative works out of the 
university and the workshops I have done with him w^re 
because of him not because of the university. They are just 
now beginning to offer courses in IGE. 

The activities and involvement between the resource and mediating 

systems in State I were characterized by one respondent as unique. 

In (State I J we have a specific agreement with the SEA, 
but most of the work is done by the TEI representative. The 
SEA coordinator is competent and he works closely with the TEI 
representative. 

The activities and involvement described between the resource and 

B^diating systems in Sjate I were augmented by the implementation units* 

descriptions and estimations regarding how activities were carried 

out. as well as the frequency of the activities. Face-to-face interactions 

were described as the major means of contact with SEA and TEI coordinators. 

However, telephone and correspondence were also mentioned by implementation 

unit members as secondary means of contact. Two implementation unit 

members noted that joint attendence at major conferences with the SEA and 

TEI representatives was the most typical manner for carrying out resource 

and mediating system activities. The frequency of face-to-face contact, 

and In one instance telephone contact, ranged from an estimate of four 

to five times per year at the conferences to ten to fifteen times per 
FRir 
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year at a variety of acttvtttea. One respondent noted that telephone 
contact with the TEI and (5EA representatives in State I was on a weekly 
basis. Table 7 is a delir.eation of the resource systems* estimations 
of the frequency of face-to-face contact. 

TABLE 7 

ANNUAL FREQUENCY OF FACE-TO-FACE 'JONTACT BETWEEN 
THE RESOURCE SYSTEM AND THE SEA AND TEI 
REPRESENTATIVES IN STATE I 



Mediating System 


Implementation 
Unit Member 


SEA 


TEI 


TOTAL 




A 


6 


6 


12 




B 
C 


9 


13 


22 




10 


10 


20 




D 
E 


6 


6 


12 




5 


15 


20 




Total 


36 


50 


86 





A summary of the overall nature of the resource system and mediating 
system activities and contact in State I were (1) centered upon the TEI, 
and (2) varied contact and frequency of contact among implementation unit 
members. Three resource system personnel summarized their activities with 
the mediating systems in State I as revolving around conducting workshops 
and inservice sessions In concert with the TEI and SEA and consulting 
with the TEI and SEA representatives concerning specific local school 
problems. Two implementation unit members summarized their activities 
as focusing on statewide concerns; hence consultations and informational 
meetings dominated their activities. The resource system's activities 
and Involvement with two user systems in State I provided additional 
Insight with respect to the R & D Center's field outreach. 

Three of the five Impl-smentatlon unit members had carried out 
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activities involving the two local schools visited by the researcher. 
The remaining two implementation unit meinbers had never visited the two 
schools in quesLlon or any IGE/MUS-E schools in State I. One raeiaber 
Si:ated, "I haven't worked with any of the schools you've mentioned, 
I*ve never been there [State I] on business." The second resource system 
member stated, "I am not familiar with any ^schools." However, one 
impleuientation unit mfciaber, although he had not been to State I, 
conjectured about th^ operational characteristics of the two schools in 
terms of secondary Information. The three implementation unit members 
who had visited local schools implementing XGE/MUS-E, described their 
activities as (1) inservice sessions. (2) district-wide workshops, and 
(3) onsite visits which were usually prearranged by the TEX representative 
based on the local schools which reported operational problems. The 
number of days spent in state I by the implementation unit staff provided 
an overview of their involvement. According to R & D Center records, 
approximately twenty full days had been spent in State I between April, 
1971 and June, 1973. The amounts of time required for travel by 
implementation unit members were excluded from this figure. Of the three 
resource system members who traveled to State I, the first logged fifteen 
days; the second, three days; and the third, two days.^ Each 
of the three implementation unit members who had traveled to State I had 
also been to at least one of the two schools visited by the researcher. 
The perceptions of four respondents with respect to the establlshxuent 
of I & R Units, IXC, and SPC organizational configurations indicated a 
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high degree of agreement. 

The first of the two unit members who had visited one of the schools 
(School A) selected by the TEI representative for the study reported. 

This is unusual to have an entire system coimnitted. It is 
great because everyone is involved; jealousies and misconceptions 
are not common. ...I & R Units are established, .the IIC 
varies in effectiveness due co differences in interpersonal 
relations,... the SPC is established and highly supportive. 

The second implementation unit member noted. 

All the information that I have indicates that they have I & R 
Units. I*ve been there. ... They definitely have an IIC ... I 
go under the assumption th^y have a SPC because they use our 
performance objectives. However, it is hard to tell unless you 
are there to actually see it in operation. 

The second school (School B) in State I had been visited by the third 
impleraentation unit member who reported, 

I've been there and they have units established. . .1 am 
certain they have an IIC. . .however, I have no idea about 
the SPC. 

A fourth implementation unit member, although not having been to State I, 

conj<^ctured as follows: 

All the information I have is they do have I & R Units even 
though I haven't visited them. ...I suspect they have IICs,... 
I really don't know about the SPC. I suspect they don t. 

The fifth implementation unit member was unable to conjecture about 

the establishment of organizational structures in any of the schools in 

State I. However, he did assert the following. "I'd say that State I 

is probably the strongest in IGE in the country." The resource system 

perceived the two schools visited by the researcher in State I as at 

least having established I & R Units and an IIC and in general the resource 

system perceived State I as highly successful in implementing ICE/MUS-E. 

The responses of the mediating systems in State I provided contrasting 

perceptions of the R & D Center's involvement, and in some instances 
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contraaicted the cooaaents made by implementation unit nifirobers. 
Medtacing Systems 

■ The gSA ' The state education agency in State I was represented by the 
state coordinator for IGE/MUS~E. The coordinator had received a doctorate 
in educational administration and was formally assigned to the position 
of elementary consultant. The SEA IGE/MUS-E coordinator related his 
activities and involvement with (1) the Wisconsin R&D Center, (2) the 
teacher education institution, and (3) the multiunit schools in the state 
in general and the two multiunit schools visited by the researcher. 

Identifying schools and districts for implementing IG&AIUS-E, providing 
requested data for the R & D Center, consulting with states interested in 
implementing IGB/MUS-E, and acting as a resource person at national 
conferences were the four activities described by the SEA 
coordinator vis-a-vis the Wisconsin R&D Center. The respondent stated 
that the agreement between the R & D Center and the SEA defined his 
activities and involvement. He noted, however, that tinte was a major 
constraint with respect to the amount of involvement with IGE/>ajS-E. 
He stated. "My full-time job is with elementary education. I work with 
mS-L as much as time allows." The coordinator estimated 
that he communicated with the implementation staff at the R & D Center 
twice a month by telephone and by corresponding. He then noted that his 
activities regarding MUS-E were closely related to the TEI representative. 
He stated, "Most of the things I am involved with I work through the TEI 
representative. " 

He described his activities with the TEI representative as revolving 
around (1) planning inservice and preservice activities, (2) conducting 
the activities, (3) developing evaluation and assessment procedures for 
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the inservice and preservice activities* (4) conducting tours of 
auXtiunlt schools, and (3) attending state regional meetings regarding 
HUS-E. The five activities were described as being carried out in 
concert vith the TEI representative. The close Involvement with the TEX 
representative was attested to by the SEA coordinator in his estimate 
that there was, on the average, face-to-face or telephone contact with 
the TEI representative at least three tiiaes per week. 

The SEA coordinator for State I described his activities 
and involvement with the muli-Iunit schools in the state and he followed 
his general description by noting specific features of the two schools 
visited by the researcher. He explained that his Involvement with LEAs 
was essentially at a district and regional level. He stated, 

I see my role as administrative and organizational rather 
than having direct involvement with LEAs. I have done 
direct work with LEAs, but primarily it is with the regional 
coordinators that I spend CH>st of my time. Overall 
coordination of th? ?tate program is my focus. 

In aJcUtion, the SEA coordinator noted tUat be had Inte; 'sned within 

the SEA on behalf of several multlunlt schools which had applied for 

ESEA Title III funds. He commented, "Without my Involvement they wouldn't 

have been funded." He estimated that he had face-to-face contact with 

personnel from multlunlt schools and districts at least four times per 

month. Consequently, specific characteristics of the two schools visited 

by the researcher were difficult for the SEA coordinator to describe. 

He noted that one school (School B) had I & R Units » an IIC, and an SPC; 

however, the second school (School A) was unfamiliar to him even though 

he was Involved with this district and consequently knew that there was an 

SPC. He noted, "I am an exofflcio of their SPC. The TEI representative 

and I attend about three meetings per year." 
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The SEA coordinator then addressed himself to the internal 
characteristics of the SEA, his position within the SEA, and the needs 
and concerns of the SEA. Within the SEA he noted that after an IGE/MUS-E 
awareness workshop for subject area specialists and federal program con- 
sultants, a number of consultants became interested in IGE/MUS-E. However, 
the respondent stated, "My personal involvement is essentially the state's 
contribution." Although SEA personnel were not extensively involved with 
IGE/IIUS-E, he explained that the chief state school officer (CSSO) treated 
IGE as a special program. Consequently, the coordinator cojnmunicated 
directly with the CSSO at least once a month instead of going through 
the "bureaucratic chain of command." Summarizing his role within the 
SEA, he mentioned that no other consultants were formally involved with 
IGE/ims-E and that within the SEA he was free to carry out the program 
according to his ovm judgment. In reference to the requirements for the 
role of SEA coordinator in terms of Lime and skills, he reported that he 
sppnl approximately 50 percent of his time on ICE/MUS-E and that experi- 
ence and skills in administrative, organizational, and curriculum areas 
were essential. The respondent felt that he had significant influence 
within the SEA in terms of successfully recommending multiunit schools 
for federal funds. He explained, 

I can*t give you an indicator of influence, but all of these 
grants are based on my recommendation to the department. If I 
said no, they weren't worth it, then they wouldn't have been 
funded. 

He explained that IGE/MUS-E was the first innovation, to his know- 
ledge, to have been supported by the SEA and he stated, "I have a good 
feeling about IGE, what carry over there is to the department is inci- 
dental." The SEA coordinator delineated a variety of general 
needs for improving the implementation of IGE/MUS-E as follows: 
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Recognition of the extent of the degree of involveo^nt this 
program requires of SEAs» especially at the outset; broad 
guidelines of role definitions^ [and] procedures. . »and^ • ,a 
policy that other specialists ^ resource people within and outside 
of the department are available for projects, especially research 
and evaluation. (Would you say this Is a nelsd?) Yes! Very much! 
The R&D Center has just not come through with this. (What 
should they be doing?) Developing guidelines and suggested 
procedures for conducting empirical research related to the 
instructional programming model and the organizational and adminlstra-^ 
tlve model. The feasibility of specific organizational components,, 
the operant procedures of the X & R Uni|:s» IIC^ and SPC, 
(What you are saying Is that they haven't evaluated it?) 
Yes! See the people at the R&D Center. .I*ve asked them 
for two years for evaluations! Evaluation procedures should 
go right to L£As.*.« (How is the relationship between the 
SEA and the R&D Center with regard to evaluation and 
assessment?) They blew it here, but on Implementation and 
dissemination they come through greatly, on initial dissemination 
that Is. They saw we could do it so they phased out which was 
okay with us. 

Guidelines, curriculum specialists, and evaluation were the major needs 
from the perspective of the SEA in State I for successful Implementation 
of XGE/MUS-E. A somewhat different mediating system perspective was 
obtained from an Interview with the teacher education institution 
representative. 

The TEX* The TEX representative had earned a master's degree and 
had previous experience in curriculum coordination. The repre- 
sentative described the activities and involvement he had 
with the R&D Center, the SEA, and the multiunlt schools in the state. 
He explained that the activities and involvement between the TEX and the 
R&D Center had changed over the last two years. Initially, a close 
relationship was maintained through joint identification of potential 
MUS-Es, implementation of awareness sessions, and consultation with 
la]|>lementatlon unit members. However, the current relationship was 
characterized by Independent initiation and implementation of workshops 
by the TEX. Visits to the R&D Center by the TEX representative were 
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described as fulfilling the need for keeping the R & D Center informed 
about field operations. However, he noted that telephone contact was at 
least once a week and it supplemented face-to-face contact with 
implementation unit members. 

The activities and relationships between the TEX and SEA were 
described in terms of a "strong team effort." The TEX respondent 
elaborated as follows upon the significance of the TEI and SEA relationship 
which revolved around the joint implementation of workshops, regional 
meetings, and statewide conferences: 

The SEA can't get state colleges to cooperate. In this 
state the ^EA came to a private university. State colleges 
don't have any responsiveness to the SEA and change because 
they have guaranteed funds, whereas we must compete. 

The TEX representative estimated that contact with the SEA coordinator 
was two to three times per week by either telephone, face-to-face, or 
short notes. Although the TEX-SEA relationship was characterized as team 
oriented and effective, the focus of power was described as being with 
the superintendents of raultiunit school districts. 

The strong relationRhip which the TEI representative described with 
respect to LEAs revolved around the support of superintendents and the 
league concept. The regional partitioning of multiunlt schools into 
leagues and the requirement that each MUS-E work with a university or a 
Title III Center was considered as fostering solidarity and support for 
IGE/MUS-E. The advantages of having a university associated with the 
lea's implementation of IGE/MUS-E apparently attributed to the strong 
relatiouship and support between the TEI and LEAs. He described the 
following incident which illustrated the effectiveness of the superin- 
tendent's support: 
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I had eighteen superintendents come to the dean's office and say, 
"Do you want your students hired? Do you want our teachers taking 
courses? Then you better support IGE."...We have an Illusion of 
power. . . .We have the most highly organized state organization in 
IGE that exists in the country. Superintendents will get together 
and push with me to anyone. 

In reference to the two MUS-Es visited by the researcher, the TEI 

representative was farailiar with both schools. He described the first 

school (School A) in terms of I & R Units, IIC and SPC as follows: 

They [I & R Units] are a little below average in terms of the 
progress of implementing IGE. The units have overcome the 
initial hump as working as a team. ...The principal doesn't have 
the human skillcj to be affective. .. [he] .. .is threatened by unit 
leaders, if you are insecure, then you are matching wits against 
capable people in the building, whereas before you just told 
them. When I see a principal at an IIC meeting dictating, then 
I see a scared principal. . . . [The SPC is functioning, and has 
systemwide input and initiation of policy, and teachers speak 
freely]... it is not excellent and they haven't reached their 
potential however. 

The second school (School B) was described as follows by the TEI 

representative in terms of the I & R Units, IIC, and SPC: 

C 

They [I & R Units] are better, they are exceptional, they 
have excellent communicacion and group problem solving.... 
The principal is secure, and confident, and he encourages 
experimentation. He allows for risks, and he supports the 
unit leaders .... [The SPC is weak due to two out of seven schools 
still operating as self-contained classrooms]. These two 
schools feel threatened, therefore there arc strong reasons 
for not having a strong SPC. 

The representative then addressed the internal characterifsstlcs and con- 
cerns of the TEI in terms of the structures and capabilities iBq>inging 
upon the implementation of IGE/MUS-E. 

He explained that within the TEI there was, initially, minimal 
cooperation and involvement by undergraduate and graduate professors 
but now that superintendents were putting pressure on the TEI to respond 
to the needs of IGE/MUS-Es there was greater involvement. He stated, 
"We have reorganized due to pressure to move into IGE so now I am meeting 
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with graduate and undergraduate professors." The respondent noted that he 
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spoke with the associate dean about three times per week and that the 

associate dean's support of IGE was due» in part^ to a visit to the 

R&D Center. There was, however, no assistance given to the TEI 

representative from the school of education and it was necessary for 

local resource people to be called on to assist other IGE/MUS-Es# He 

felt that although the role of a TEI IGE/MUS-E iraplementor was unstruc-- 

tured and initially ambiguous it had evolved into an effective position* 

The respondent estimated that 80 percent of his time was spent in the 

field helping IGE/MUS-Es and that 20 percent was spent internally dealing 

with IGE/MUS-E ♦ The critical skills needed to perform the role of a 

TEI implementor were described as communication, organization, and poli-- 

tical* He stated. 

My strengths are communication and capability to work with 
a group and get it done* I didn^t know where the power was at 
first, but I do now. 

Concomitantly, the respondent described in the following way the influence 

he had for getting IGE/?iUS-K programs established at the university: 

The power I have today is a combination of what I do and 
more importantly, the things people think I have done* The 
relationship with the R&D Center has really helped with 
feedback to Lhe associate dean* 

He noted that the TEI had been involved with other innovations prior 
to IGE/MUS-^Ei Their involvement with the open school plan was considered 
as having some influence on the current success of the IGE/MUS-E program. 
He summarized the overall implementation effort by outlining a variety of 
needs ranging from field orientation to training programs and evaluation 
models* The research orientation of the R&D Center as opposed to a 
liaison and dissemination orientation of a teacher education institution 
was considered as militating against a strong resource system field 
orientation. He stated. 
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I think the R&D Center wasn't prepared for the response they 
got [from local schools]. The response they gave at the system 
level was okay, beyond that nothing. They built very little 
support beyond that. They could have learned from I/D/E/A and 
the leagues. That is one of the reasons for Ironside's conclu- 
sions, the isolation of schools once they got the initial Input, 
once they got the initial riurry, and then there isn't anyone 
there to follow up, and then they [the schools] taper off. The 
Center's network is not working. The people with the practical 
skills to help implement are scarce, theoreticians are plentiful. 
The R&D Center does recognize the need but not enough... neither 
[I/D/E/A or the R&D Center] are right. ...neither one has the 
resources to put them [MUS-Es] together. The R&D Center has good 
curriculum development and I/D/E/A has good implementation. 

The respondent also noted that the training ptograros of both the 

R&D Center and the I/D/E/A concentrated on knowledge about IGE/MUS-E 

to the exclusion of critical skills and training for operating within an 

IGE/flUS-E configuration. Also, he stated that explicit role definitions 

were needed for TEI and SEA coordinators — especially if they were 

"starting out for the first time." He asserted that the major need of 

TEI representatives was to create staff commitment within the TEI. He 

outlined several evaluation needs with respect to the R&D Center, 

as follows: 

We've given up on the R&D Center. We have things 
[evaluation] going on of our own here- We have identified 
...evaluation needs. ...On the basis of several [league] 
meetings, we identified resource people to develop an 
evaluation model. If schools want it [the model] they 
first determine whether or not they are really organized 
as IIUS-E. We are also working on instruments in word 
attack, math, and the affective domain. The leagues 
share the instruments. (Why was the R&D Center so 
weak on evaluation?) The R&D Center is interested 
naturally, but the LEAs are local and the R&D Center 
would give results whereas we needed models. ...I think 
the R&D Center is falling behind, people in the field 
are more knowledgeable than they are. 

In summary, the TEI representative outlined the major areas of 
need as (1) a stronger field orientation, (2) a systematic followup at 
the building level, (3) the construction of regional MUS-E leagues, (4) 
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a focua on critical skills In addition to knowledge, (3) the need for 
CKplicit role definitions, and (6) the development of evaluation models 
for use by MUS-E personnel. The user system visited in Stkte I by the 
researcher provided Insights not only with respect to the six areas of 
need outlined bj the TEI respondent but also with respect to the needs 
outlined by the SEA coordinator and to the perceptions of the implementa- 
tion unit staff. 
User Systems 

The two multiunit schools visited in State I are disrttgsed in terms 
of each respondents* description of the activities and involvement with 
the R & D Center, the SEA, and the TEI. The description of activities 
Is followed by each respondent's assessment of the 

organizational configuration of MUS-E in terms of the I & R Units, the 
lie, and the SPC. The descriptions and assessments are then followed by 
each respondent's report on the internal characteristics and needs of the 
school. 
School A 

The school, located in a suburban area, was approximately thirty 
years old. The quiet halls, shining with fresh wax, were posted with 
signs statini^: k^ALK IN THE HALLS FOR YOUR OWN SAKE and FOLLOW THE RULES 
IN THE HALL. Interviews were conducted with the principal, a unit leader, 
and a unit teacher. 

The Principal. The forty-eight year old principal had earned a 
certificate of advanced graduate standing and aspired to be an assistant 
superintendent. He described the activities and involvement he had with 
the R & D Center, the SEA, and the TEI. 

He noted that the involvement with the R&D Center focused primarily 
on newsletters and materials. The amount of involvement was considered 
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to be "not very much, they are always sending materials, they send a few 

questionnaires." He described a visit to the R & D Center for inservice 

training in DMP and he implicitly referred to the consequences of the 

visit at the close of the interview. He stated, 

I went to the DMP workshop, it was good and everything 
but when I got back I found I didn't have enough information 
to implement the program. The teachers were upset, they 
really tore me apart I ...It was really embarrassing for 
me. If the teachers from Janesville schools had come out 
here or I visited them for three days I would have gotten 
more out of it. All 1 got was theory! And people telling 
me nMP was great! 

He then described the activities and involvement conducted with the SEA. 

The SEA coordinator had visited the school once and the respondent noted, 

I don*t have too much communication with the State, I 
work with the TEI coordinator. Th*» assistant superintendent 
works with the SEA coordinator. 

The principal did have extensive involvement with the TEI repre- 
sentative through monthly meetings for principals and teachers. Although 
the nature of the league meetings was described as informational, he 
concluded: "It keeps the lines of communication open... and... we are 
always getting communications from there." The communications included 
materials, films, and evaluation information. He then described the 
I & R Units, the IIC and the SPC. 

The I & R Units were described as being significantly different 
from the previous year and from the R&D Center's definition. Three 
differences were noted: (1) more than 150 children per unit, (2) non- 
cvar lapping units, and (3) reduced shifting between classes. The IIC 
was. reported to be operating and that forty-five minute meetings were 
held each week. The SPC met monthly and it was considered established. 
It was chaired by the assistant superintendent for elementary education. 
Internal characteristics of the district and the principal's role were 
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Chen discussed* 

The principal estimated that there were monthly visits by the assistant 

superintendent for elementary education and that he could talk with him 

**often» anytime." He noted chat although he delegated tasks to the unit 

leaders he was responsible for all activities* The structured role 

described as follows by the respondent indicated corresponding super* 

ordinate control: ^ 

If I wanted to try a new program I*d see the assistant super- 
intendent* I guess it is more structured than I ^hought• If 
I wanted to do something in reading IM have to check with the 
central office. If they didn't like it then it is out. .**It 
puts limitations on me* when you are trying different things 
and your superior says no then you get to think why bother* 
You know there is a good quote something like the fear of 
losing takes the Joy out of winning* 

He estimated that 50 percent of his working hours were spent on IG£/MUS-E 

activities but that meetings on IGE and other topics prevented him from 

doing a number of activities* The Implication that IGE/MUS-E resulted 

In many meetings which reduced time available for instructional concerns 

was presented as follows: 

I can't do many of the things I could In the past, like visiting 
classrooms, observing teachers, helping them, observing children 
with problems* Primarily the reason Is that there are so many 
meetings. . .we had fourteen school days in February and X had 
eight meetings** *Thi8 month I've had six out of twelve days of 
meetings. 

Decision making and group dynamics skills were considered critical 
He noted that shared decision making and Involvement were not "always 
learned very readllv'* and that " personality is inq^ortant but you can't 
change that." Talking with diverse groups was also considered an 
important skill for IGE/MUS--E principals* He felt that althovtgh the 
superintendent and assistant superintendent had all the power he had 
influence within the school especially since he had visited the R&D 
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Center t He noted that the district had tried a variety of innovations 
over the years; team teaching, reading programs, report card changes. 
The most recent innovation, career education, was ponsldered to be too 
time consuming; he stated, "I think the teachers are too busy for it*** 
At the conclusion of the interview, he noted that althouth the R&D 
Center was helpful with IGE/MUS-E he "was not going to introduce anymore 
of their curriculums/* The apparent reason for this decision was to avoid 
being embarrassed as had happenec^ when he attempted to conduct an insert- 
vice session on DMP* He outlined one major concern for the successful 
implementation of IGE/MUS-E as follows: 

Here we went all out, all the schools were involved* I would 
have preferred first one or two schools. I was asked whether 
I would like to try it, I said, '"Sure, why not?" By the summer 
we had four schools* There are still teachers who like the 
traditional setup but they have no place to go. This Isn^t 
fair to the teacher or ihe kids* The ones who don't want 
it have no place to transfer* * The redistricting and all 
has brought in new kids and they need more structure, but 
there aren't any self-^contained classrooms. 

The Unit Leader , The unit leader had earned a certificate of 

advanced graduate standing and aspired to be a principal* He provided 

a different perspective of the school; he criticized the role performance 

of the principal. He described activities carried out with the R&D 

Center, the SEA, and the TEX* Although he considered the activities of 

the R&D Center "really nothing" he described the Initial MUS-E workshop 

and two subsequent inj^ervice sessions on DMP as follows: 

The initial workshop didn't use our owii team. They wanted 
us to be familiar with the techniques but going through it 
[workshop! doesn't mke you an expert* (Do you feel the 
Center is focusing on teachers?) No! They all claim that 
but they don't. ..•we had someone from the Center last 
fall* He gave us some research data which was interesting 
to digest, it was rather academic* .*.He had never 
taught DMP — he wrote it — he had never taught it! He was 
philosophical — not too helpful. ...Then someone else came, 
he just talked to us in the teacher's lounge. He wanted 
to pick our brains to find out how it could be refined. 
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He commenced that the major involvement with the R&D Center was 
through materials and films; face-to-face contact uas estimated to be 
on an annual basis. The films were described as positive propaganda. 
He stated, 

X know It is positive propaganda, but its practical use is 
limited, parents have been sold a bill of goods and then 
expecf. to see a one-to-five teacher-student ratio! This 
isn't happening. 

The SEA vas characterized as having TBlnlmal Involvement. He stated, 
"We have very little to do with them." He noted that the SEA coordinator 
had offered to assist the district but stated, "1 don*t know what kind 
of help he gives." The TEI representative was described as having 
more extensive contact with the school and district than the SEA 
coordinator. He noted, "the SPC calls him in more than individual units 
. ..however. . .his role description is too vast and too broad." He commented 
that he could telephone the TEX representative if he wanted, there was a 
TEX newsletter three times a year, and that there was face-to-face 
contact twice a year. The unit leader then described the X & R Units, 
the XXC, and the SFC. 

The X & R Units were described as "not that pure" in relation to the 

R&D Center's definition. He explained as follows: 

As long as our bastardization of the guidelines is 
not that detrimental, then okay. ...Originally all the 
schools had overlapping age grouping, so parents 
came in and complained that their kids were in baby 
units. Also, there was a concern about the psychological 
effect. Curriculum division was more difficult so we 
developed our own system. 

The XXC was considered as deviating significantly from the R&D Center's 

definition. He stated. 
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We don*t have ast taany faculty meetings » Instead of having 
faculty meetings we have a smaller g^^up where the principal 
says *'tell your teachers such and such J* Once in a while 
we come close to the definition^ but we aren^t close* It 
doesn^t have a direction. (Why?) It's maybe that everybody 
brings a different awareness of the program into it. ...It 
can*t be brought together unless the chairman has a 
clear idea to bring it together. If you don't have this 
agreement then forget it! Even if all the unit leaders 
thought the same it would move» but then you wouldn't 
need the principal. 

The SPC was described as weak and traditional. He stated » 

It is a little weak. There are just two or three who 
speaks get things off the ground. ...Others feel they are an 
advisory group. They appear not to be seeking or making 
new directions, but rather '^at do you want great white 
father?'* ...The leadership runs it like it was the old way 
unless they are uncomfortable and then they ask you. 

The interviewee then addressed a number of questions dealing with 

the internal characteristics of his role and the school. He noted 

as follows that his unit worked very closely; *'We function like a 

wheel t we get involved in everything, our roles are getting set.'* He 

commented as follows that the principal was not involved with unit 

activities: 

Anything we discuss is within the team. ...There is nothing 
pulled from him [principal] dealing with curriculum or 
management. One or two things we have done which were off 
beat he insisted on a rationale. 

He estimated that unit meetings were held twice a week for two hours, 

and that at first the unit teachers would have preferred self-contained 

classrooms but ''now all but one would not go back.*' The overall climate 

in the district was described as a function of the proponents and 

opponents to MUS-E. He noted that most teachers did not transfer between 

schools when the program was instituted since some principals didn't want 

all the negative teachers congregating in a few schools. 

Re-focusing on his unit, he stated that during the first year of the 

implementation there was no specialisation, each teacher was responsible 
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for a class, buc chac now. there was specialization for one hour a day, 

five days a week in social studl>.s and science* These two areas were 

taught to the whole unit. He described, in the following way, the role 

of the unit leader as evolving: "Tlie unit leader is a new position, no 

one knew where it was going to go." However, he perceived his role 

as structured In terms of the manageoent and reporting system of IGE. 

In addition, he conaaented, with respect to the blurring of responsibilities 

between the principal and unit leaders, as follows: "I try never to cross 

that line. He will say to tell someone to do something, but I won't! 

That is not my Job, that is his!" 

He felt that organization, sound structure, and group dynamics were 

critical skills for unit leaders. He noted, 

I never go into their [unit teachers] rooms. ^ 
presence wouldn't help. My job is to feed into 
the team, to facilitate. 

He remarked that "leader" was a "pompous word" in connection with the role 

of the unit leader. He felt he had considerable influence within the 

school and described a survey he initiated to determine an alternative 

I & R Unit system. He commented that the district suffered from a lack 

of inter-school communication and "crosa-fertillzation" of innovations, 

and he concluded that the major need for successful implementation of 

IGE/MUS-E was "...as much money and training as possible should be 

focused on the group dynamics that makes a team function." 

The Unit Teacher » The third and last interview i" School A 
was conducted with a 60-year-old unit teacher who had earned a bachelor's 
degree and was looking forward to retirement. He described his contact 
with Che R & D Center, SEA, and TBI. 

The unit teacher had attended the initial implementation workshop 

O and be had attended a DMF workshop. He referred to the latter as a 
ERIC 
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'Vasted afternoon/* He also asserted that the DMP curriculum vas 
*^.♦so wordy and complicated that you need a CMnese Interpreter../*. 
Materials produced by the R&D Center and Information which was 
disseminated at monthly league meetings were considered as the primary 
contact with the R&D Center. He then described his involvement with 
v'zhe SEA coordinator. 

Minimal contact and activities were associated with the SEA coordinator 
who was considered as **going along with it/* Monthly league meetings 
constituted the vehicle for SEA contact. Comparable Involvement and 
activities ware associated with the TEI representative. 

He noted that the TEI representative organized and conducted monthly 
meetings at which information concerning workshops and related events 
were disseminated* The monthly meetings were considered to be a **waste 
of time/' He then addressed the question of establishment of the X & R 
Units, the IIC, and the SPC. 

He stated emphatically that I & R Units were established, that an 
lie was established, and that^i SPC was definitely operating. However, 
he commented, "I don't know much about the IIC.** He then explained that 
the unit of which he was a member, "gets along great. We have unit 
meetings three times a week for forty-five minutes." Re-grouping specific 
children and general unit concerns were the major topics of the unit 
meetings • Communication with the principal was reported to be minimal 
and communication with the unit leader was reported to be during the 
unit meetings* A revjlsed focus of the unit was described in terms of 
specialization. He noted that during the first year parental objections 
and confusion were associated with specialization so this year speclaliza^-* 
tion was discontinued. He stated, ''Now there Is less chaos. We are all 
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well grounded teachers so there isn't much of a reason for specializing." 

He perceived himself as a structured person, and he stated, "I have 

an idea of what is expected of me. I know what to do." He did feel 

that specific experiences were required for IGE/MUS-E, He described 

the experiences as follows: 

You should have a broad educational background of subject 
matter and have lots of experience prior to IGE. ...If you don't 
have experience, then you can't function, ...IGE is far more 
p- missive so you have to know what the differences are between 
IGE and self-contained- 

He felt that he had very little influence within the school and that 

within the unit he had "just one vote." He concluded in the following 

way by noting a number of operational needs of and his dissatisfaction 

with IGE/MUS-E. 

I cornered one of the people from the R&D Center and 
asked them if it makes a difference, IGE and self-contained. 
No! was the answer. It is just not for everybody. I have 
some children who can't work in chaos and some need quiet. 
They [R&D Center] may think kids work better on the floor — I 
think they do better at a desk. ...Have they [R&D Center] ever 
been in the classroom? Maybe a day, a week, but they are the 
theoreticians. Putting it into practice is different. They 
don't know what is happening! ...You have too much duplication 
in meetings. They overlap, it is time consuming. We need 
more planning time. The one and half hour league meeting 
is repetition of what I already know. 

The interviewee perceived (1) the R & D Center as having an overly 

theoretical approach, (2) IGE/MUS-E as being too permissive and chaotic, 

and (3) meetings as being overlapping and time consuming. A contrasting 

perspective was provided by respondents in School B. 



The second school, located in a suburban setting, was constructed in 
1970 as an open school. Four modules with sliding partitions, wall-to-wall 
carpeting, and brightly colored furnishings provided a contrast with 
School A. There were student -composed sayings along the halls and quotes 



School B 
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which appeared to symobllae the school: THE GREAT LAW OF nm.TiiRE lb: LET 
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EACH BECOME ALL HE IS CAPABLE OF BEING— EXPAND IF POSSIBLE HIS FULL 
GROWTH AND SHOW HIMSELF AT LENGTH IN HIS OWN SHAPE AND STATUS-BE THESE 
WHAT THEY MAY. In addition to the quotes which reflected the atinosphere 
of the school, there was an orange sign: ASK ME ABOUT WISCONSIN DESIGN, 
and an organization chart which depicted the R&D Center in the super* 
ordinate position. 

The Principal. The thirty-year-old principal had received a master's 
degree in educational administration and had earned thirty post-master*s 
credits. He aspired toward a super in tendency in order to promote change 
on a district level. The principal outlined a number of activities 
involving the R&D Center, SEA, and TEI. 

He had attended three Center workshops, one at the district, one at 

the TEI, and one at the R&D Center. In addition to the workshops, 

inservice materials, films, and public relations materials were noted aa 

additional contact with the Center. He commented as follows upon two 

visits by R & D Center personnel to the school: 

One visited the IIC, another visited the school and commenced 
how nice it was. I think they came out here to learn something not 
teach us something. Their role is training trainers. 

He estimated that he had face-to-face contact with R&D Center 

personnel at least once a year. Activities with the SEA coordinator 

were limited to monthly league meetings and the impact of the SEA was 

reported to be limited to a statement by the CSSO supporting IGE. He 

elaborated upon the activities and involvement with the teacher education 

institution. 

Monthly league meetings, inservice training for principals, unit 
leaders, and unit teachers, and overall coordination were delineated 
as the essential activities of the TEI. He commented as follows on the 
impact of the TEI in terms of inservice training in group dynamics $ 
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The biggest impact of the TEI, besides coordination, has been the 
use of three or four professors in group dynamics. They have dene 
this with our staff. ...They will have more impact on new IGE 
schools than the R&D Center, especially when they begin to have 
courses and MA degrees in IGE. 

The TEI representative was reported as being in contact with the school 

at least twice a month in addition to the two league meetings, one 

for principals and one for the district representatives. Consequently, 

it appeared that the TEI was associated with extensive inservice training 

and involvement, followed by the R&D Center which was associated with 

an overly theoretical orientation, and followed in third place by the SEA 

which had minimal involvement. He then described the school's I & R 

Units, and IXC, and the district's SPC. 

He commented that the established I & R Units need improvement in the 

areas of (1) age spanning, (2) unit leader planning time, and (3) 

interunit communication. The IIC was described as "not functioning as 

well as it should." He stated that multiaging, the use of the media 

center, and the role of the unit leader were the major issues discussed 

by the IIC. Although improvements were needed in the IIC he stated, 

"It is a good vehicle of communication between me and the units. It 

gets the rest of the staff more involved." He then noted as folloiis 

that an SPC was established but that it was not responsible for policy: 

The superintendent has said that only he and the board make 
policy, the SPC can only make plans. Here the name was changed 
to System Planning Committee. If we could make policy, then we 
would really be effective. At first we were a policy group, then 
we changed. Now our agendas are devoted to writing job descriptions 
and making recommendations for the budget. IGE evaluation is a good 
example. The superintendent wants to see how to evaluate IGE, 
the SPC was totally bypassed. The principals weren't* but the 
SPC was. There is aome clouding of roles here. Why are we [SPC] 
meeting? 

He enumerated a number of issues discussed at the SPC. The role of 
the unit lea ., /is noted as a frequent topic. He stated. 
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Sosie schools felt that the unit leader should have his responsi- 
bilities spelled out. Do they say *I am the boss, do it?* Or do 
they go to the principal? I don^t remember internally that a teacher 
ever has crossed another. Some leaders are stronger than others. 
There are value differences that need attention and unit leaders 
need to feel security so they can do something. 

He then addressed a number of questions dealing with the internal 

characteristics of the school and his role as principal. Involvement 

with the central office was limited to weekly meetings with the director 

of elementary education and additional contact when ''parents complain." 

He revealed strong feelings toward central office involvement as follows: 

The board is asking for standardizations and the day this 
school is even with others is the day 1*11 resign. The central 
office has not interfered with our direction. 

He estimated that he communicated with the superintendent once every 

ten days and that the superintendent 'Moes take Interest in elementary 

education — moreso than most; he really brought IGE in." He explained 

that he was trying to increase unit leader decision making by delegating 

responsibility. Increased staff decision making was equated with 

Increased specialization. He stated » 

We are trying to get more staff decisions. X believe in more 
shared decision making. I try to actually practice democratic 
decision making and the teachers are now looking at alternatives. 
...We have fewer rules and regulations than many schools. This 
makes it harder for some teachers since they have to interpret. 
Some don't like that much responsibility. 

He explained that his role was unstructured because he "... liked to 

practice the philosophy of the school." He noted» however, that the 

central office was trying to impose structure. He estimated that 75 

percent of his day was spent on IGE/MUS-E activities but that meetings 

imposed a time constraint. He explained > "There have been too many 

meetings. ..^I have six meetings a month and Vd rather be here more#" 

Ha then uutllned the essential skills aud experiences needed to be an 

ERIC 
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effective IGE/MUS-E principal. Training in interpersonal relations, 

the ability to listen and give, and the skills to establish priorities 

were the essential competencies noted. He felt influential with respect 

to the implementation and maintenance of IGE/MUS-E. He stated. 

The school has become a change agent for the district. 
Things that have happened curriculum wise are being adopted 
by others in the system. ...At the SPC I have a strong 
leadership role and the teachers see me as being close to ' 
them. 

He described the district as being conservative and he noted that 

when the school was built only two teachers voluntarily transferred. 

He concluded by noting a number of needs for successfully implementing 

IGE/MUS-E. The implementation practices of the R & D Center, the content 

of the inservics, and the formation of and freedom given to I & R Units 

were mentioned. With respect to the R & D Center's implementation 

practices the principal noted. 

You need a practitioner that has been trained, that has some 
reality, not a theoretician on the "model". The problem is with 
their followup and assistance. Nobody has come in and said "you 
should be doing this and that." That is why the superintendent 
is concerned with evaluation. It [IGE/MUS-E] has been left to 
the principals. There is no followup assistance from U.W. 

With respect to the content of inservice sessions the principal asserted. 

Group dynamics is the biggest need. Communication, knowing what 
it is to give and take in a unit. This whole group dynamics thing 
has been missing [from the R&D Center] and the league also liasn't 
gotten down to this in the nitty gritty. ...also... A weakness 
in Wisconsin's implementation phase is the skill grouping function 
and the vagueness of the groupings 9nd priorities that go with it. 
They don't get into other means such as using other curriculums, 
it is always skill grouping and they don't focus on size variations. 

He concluded by noting that the formation of units was a critical need. 

He stated, "The formation of units would have to be done very carefully. 

Here,... the unit hires its own replacements." The comments of the principal 

of School B were substantiated by interviews with two unit leaders. 
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Unit Leader A . The first unit leader had held the position for 
two years. He had earned a loaster's degree in 1960 and had eighteen 
post-master's credits. He described his activities with, the R&D Center, 
SEA, and TEI. He stated that there had been one implementation workshop 
"to get acquainted." However, he noted, "What they were doing was 
putting on their sales pitch. Films, the advantages." The workshop 
had been conducted by the R&D Center in concert with the TEX. He 
estimated that excluding materials, films, and questionnaires, his contact 
with the R&D Center was once in two years. 

He commented that there were no activities associated with the SEA, 
however, there was contact with the lEI. He had been involved in a 
series of sensitivity sessions with a student intern and the sessions had 
been supervised by two professors. He estimated that face-to-face contact 
with members of the TEI was three times a year and that the principal 
frequently related information from the TEI representative. He described 
the I & R Units, the IIC, and the SPC. 

Although the I & R Units were considered to be established, he felt 

that they deviated from the ideal due to the minimal number of teacher 

aides. The weekly IIC meeting was described as follows: "We don't have 

a lively IIC; we may not have that many problems. There are no agitator 

types." The SPC was described and a frequent issue discussed at the SPC 

was outlined as follows: 

That is one where teachers come and sit and don't say much. 
...They meet and see the agenda and that's it. ...[a frequent 
issue is]... how much authority a unit leader should have. 
Should they be able to say "Don't do that"? In some units 
there are teachers who haven't done what they are supposed 
to do. Wheife does the authority belong? The principal? 
(What is your personal feeling?) In my cluster I don't see 
that problem. . . . (Maybe the self-contained classrooms with 
units were Involved?) Oh yes I It is much harder for the unit 
leader to work in. I don't sec how ycu could have an effective 
usit if there were one at odds. 
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He then addressed a number of questions dealing with the internal 

characteristics o£ the school and his role. 

A close working relationship with the unit teachers was described, 

as follows: "We have a very close relationship. We all have one area 

we cover, science, social studies or language." He also noted that 

central office contact had been limited to the previous year when a 

social worker visited tl^unit. He explained the reason for the social 

worker's presence as follows: 

It is easier to spot problems in an open classroom than in the 
self-contained. He could sit quietly all year and you'd never know 
anything was wrong. 

He expanded upon the communication within the unit in the following way: 

We all get here early. 7:30, and during lunch we get together 
but really it is an ongoing meeting in our cluster. If we have a 
problem we discuss it right there. That is why we probably get 
along so well, we are all together. 

He perceived his role as unit leader as revolving around the daily 

interactions with the unit teachers. Group dynamics and sensitivity 

training were considered helpful experiences and enthusiasm, rapport 

with children, hard work, and conscientiousness were considered essential 

traits for unit leaders and teachers. He noted that the unit teachers ia 

his cluster "pull their load" and that thsy were "our type, they have 

lota of initiative." He felt that his cluster acted as a model for other 

clusters in the school, however, he added, "We don't try to be the top, 

we aren't trying to ingress anybody but ourselves." He then commented 

on the district's history for innovation and he listed a series of conditions 

for establishing a MUS-E. Lack of previous innovation was attributed to a 

superintendent who had been there "a long time" and the recent initiation 

of Innovations was attributed to a new superintendent who was "a real ball 

of f ir*»" and to the creating of a new position of director of elementary 
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education. He concluded the Interview by Hpllneating a number of 

essential factors for a successful multiunit schoolt as follows: 

Having a principal and staff that are 100 percent for it — that 
really want it — if they are only half-hearted then forget it... You 
have to have a principal who really wants it, not one who jitst had 
it foisted on him. ...There is more noise and some teachers can^t 
cope with that, they want more structure. ..and... there is extra 
work and confusion. ...[as for university courses you need]... 
working ones, nor. lecture, lecture, lecture. Teachers like to 
see things working. Teachers want to know what to do and how to 
do it I They learn enough philosophy. 

At the end of the interview he noted that the staff of a prospective 

MUS-E should first visit a number of multiunit schools prior to making 

a decision to adopt. A comparable perspective was provided by a second 

unit leader. 

Unit Leader B . The second unit leader had earned a bachelor ^s 

degree, had been a unit leader for one year and had been a substitute 

* 

teacher in the school the previous year. He described his activities with 
the R&D Center, the SEA, and the TEI. He had not had any face-to-face 
contact with the R&D Center and consequently IGE otaterials constituted 
his involvement. He stated that he did not have any contact with the 
SEA but that he liad had some involvement with the TEX representative. A 
unit leader workshop was described as the activity involving the TEX 
representative and he noted that the TEX representative had visited the 
school. Annual contact with the TEX representative was estimated. He 
then described the I & R Units, the IIC, and the SPC. 

The X & R Units were considered as "close as practical" to the R&D 
Center's definition and the XXC was perceived as being consistent with the 
R&D Center's definition. He noted, however, that specific unit concerns 
were not usually discussed since they did not involve all tUe units. The 
SPC was characterized as the "representative body of the superintendent." 
Procedures and ''^sracteristics of the unit were then described. 
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A close working relationship was described with the teachers in the 
unit. He stated* 

[We work] as close as possible; it is almost like a marriage. If 
we weren't working that closely you wouldn't have to talk things 
out s: much, you could just close the door. You got to find a 
solution that everyone is comfortable with, you can't impose a 
solution, it takes a lot of tiinie. . . .You have to run around for 
a week to get agreement. I spend most of my time, energy, and 
patience doing this — no one recognized that! 

He described the specialization within the unit and the routine associated 
with large group instruction as follows: 

We are very pointed in not doing that [specialization]. The only 
thing I see specialized is physical education. Everybody teaches 
reading, science, and social studies. We try to draw on each other's 
strengths — if I am really going on something, I don't mind having 
other kids come in. (Do kids tend to stick with one teacher?) Well, 
it depends on how far you want to go. Last year we changed kids, then 
it was too confusing. Now each teacher is responsible for a certain 
number of kids, but the kids will see other teachers as theirs. 
We change kids back and forth. (How do you get freed up?) If 
the kids have music or something then I am free. If I am 
teaching a large unit the other teachers may stay to help, 
but when I leave (the other unit teacher) he resents it, 
especially when I am out of the room frequently due to the 
practice teacher I have. The one who is being freed sticks 
around to see if all is okay. The thing you do for the whole 
unit is usually the subject you are really into. You can't 
in^se it on the other teachers though. 

He then noted as follows that an unstructured approach was followed in 

the unit; "I try to be unstructured as much as possible. We probably 

spend more time txrying to work things out this way." He commented that 

even though a $300 stipend was given to unit leaders "...it is not enough 

to coB5>ensate for the extra work, it takes away team spirit, and I've 

gotten a few jabs: 'You're being paid for it'." He delineated three 

skills necessary for being an effective unit leader: maturity, humanness, 

and a sense of what other peoplels values are worth. He felt that he didn't 

have any influence and he stated that the school district "really didn't 

understand what they were getting into" vis-^-vis IGE/MUS-E. The interview 

tfas concluded by a discussion of s major concern of IGE/MUS-E, the role 
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of the unit leader. He stated^ 

The unit leaders teach a full load plus being a unit leader. 
There isn^t enough time to get all the things solved. Row much 
is practical and what is ideal? How much the community would allow 
for unit 1-^aders not to teach is not much — they wouldn*t hear of 
it!...V2here does the unit leader stand? The role of the unit 
leader was discussed all fall. The unit leader could be hung for 
everything. There is nothing there [Center literature] about the 
rights of the unit leader, it never gets discussed. Other unit 
leaders feel this way but they won*t say so. Other teachers resent 
unit leaders. Once they took them [unit leaders] off noon duty, 
but the other teachers raised a stink. ...I think I have a few 
rights along with all. these resonsibllities. 

At the close of the interview, he reflected his teaching career and 

stated, "There is more work with KUS-E but much more satisfaction. . .there 

is more camaradarie. .. .There is a feeling among the teachers of being more 

willing to try things." 

The results of the eight interviews conducted in State I revealed 
different concerns based upon the organizational level of the respondent. 
A state-level position revealed macro concerns whereas a local-level 
position revealed micro conceintis. 

A different organizational arrangement for diffusing IGE/MUS-E was 
illustrated in State II. 

State II 

The brief overview of State II includes consideration of (1) the number 
of multiunit schools established as of the 1971-72 and 1972-73 school 
years, (2) the implementation contract between the Wisconsin R&D 
Center and the SEA» and (3) the training contract between the Wisconsin 
R&D Center and the TEI. 

t 

At the beginning of the 1971-72 school year, State II had 21 multi- 
unit schools'' and by the 1972-73 school year there were 73 multiunit 
g 

schools in operation. The state education agency contracted 

^1971-72 Directory of IGE/MUS-E . op. cit. 
^IGE/MUS-E 1972-73 Directory , op. cit. 
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with the R&D Center to issplement twenty new HUS-Es and maintain twenty-one 

MUS-Es pcevioualy established. Funds were provided for the naintenance 

function ($20»000) and a financial assistance formula was designed to 

reimburse the SEA for the number of new MUS-Es established between June» 

9 

1972 and February, 1973. The training contract between the R&D Center 
and the TEX Involved reimbursing the TEX for offering and conducting a 
one-week institute for fifty lead teachers. The members of the 
implementation unit provided a contrasting view of the degree of involves^nt 
with the SEA, TEX, and LEAs. 
Resource. System 

Interviews conducted with the members of the implementation unit of 
the R&D C^ter revealed a diversity of activities and involvements with 
the three systems in State 71. Four out of the five implementation unit 
soembers had been to State IX between April* 1971 and June* 1973* The 
actual number of days spent in State IX » excluding travel time, was 
twenty-one* The R&D Center-SEA activities revolved around conferences » 
inservice workshops and consultations with SEA personnel* One implementa- 
tion unit member described his activities with the SEA in State II as 
follows I 



Wisconsin Research and Development Center* Memorandum of Agreement* 
August 1* 1972. 

^^Wisconsin Research and Development Center* Memorandum of Agreement* 
June 8* 1972. 

^^isconsin Research and Development Center* Travel Vouchers* April* 1971- 
June* 1973* 
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; 

I have attended and spoken at a number of Inservlce vrorkshops. 
I have worked closely with the SEA coordinator* Most of my contact 
with [State It] takes place through the SEA coordinator. 

Another implementation unit member commented that he had been a consultant 

for the TEX and (hat the SEA had paid his consulting fees. He noted that 

he was personally acquainted with the SEA coordinator. A third member 

stated that the SEA coordinator "plays an indirect role in [State II]. 

I see him perhaps twice a yaar at the National Coordinators Conference/* 

A third implementation unit member explained that the involvement of the 

R&D Center with State II was minimal since the state had effective 

implementation mechanisms. He stated » 

We did not have the degree of phabe**to-phase contact in [State II] 
because they had a $100 » 000 grant to set up MUS-E« ...There are 
facilitators trained there already. Our work in [State II] is 
definitely centered through the SEA. The first year we put on 
awareness and principal /unit leader workshops. This year I'd 
say our input was considerably less than in [State I] because ' 
[State II] had built the mechanisms for doing these things and 
they took the responsibility. 

He estimated that the contact with the SEA averaged once every two months. 
Activities associated with the TEI were also mentioned by the mend>ers of 
the implementation unit. 

Consulting with TEI staff was the major activity mentioned by implementa- 
tion unit members. One member stated* **I*ve worked with the TEI and was 
a consultant for them.** A second implementation unit meTd>er described 
the overall relationship between the R&D Center and the state as revolving 
around the TEI. He explained » 

The TEI is specifically charged with carrying out one week 
institutes » and they were involved in the prototypic planning efforts 
to carry out the one week workshops, ^fost of the face**to-face 
contact we had was at the TEI. ...iM say they were 98 percent 
of our contact. 

He also noted that there was a strong personal relationship between some 
O of the TEI staff and mtsiobers of the & & D Center. One meoiber of the R&D 

ERIC 
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Center explained that the dean o£ the TEX was on the National Evaluation 

Conjmittee and that "he knows our whole program." However, two members 

of the Implet&entatlon unit had had very little contact with the TEI. 

One member stated. 

As far as the TEI is concerned I have not been personally involved. 
One of their staff aessbers has come here for a nunber of meetings 
and I have been to the TEI. 

The other respondent noted that he had very little contact with the state 
and that he had "no contact with the Tfil." Of the three implementation 
unit members that did have contact with the TEI, two reported that they 
had face-to-face contact six times a year and one reported telephone 
contact once a year. Table 8 contains a delineation of the annual face-to- 
face contact between members of the implementaticn unit and the SEA and TEI. 

TABLE 8 



ANNUAL FREQUENCY OF FACE-TO-FACE CONTACT BETWEEN THE 

RESOURCE SYSTEM AND THE SEA AND TEI 
REPRESENTATIVES IN STATE II 





Implementation 


Mediating System 


Total 


Unit Member 


SEA 


TEI 




A 


6 


6 


12 


B . 


9 


1 


10 


C 


2 


0 


2 


D 


6 


6 


12 


E 


2 


0 


2 


Total 


25 


13 


38 



Contact with LEAs in State II was reported to be minimal* Three 



implementation unit members* however * had conducted inservice workshops 

with LEAs* One member stated » 

I have been to some individual districts to give inservice* Also 
I am on call as a consultant for any special meetings or needs they 
may have* 

A second member recalled having conducted two workshops and a third 
Implementation unit mesd^er stated ^ "I haven *t been to any schools in 
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{State II] except one*" A fourth implementation unit member summarized 

the R&D Center *s contact with LEAs as being minimal due to the lack 

o£ external assistance needed by State II* He stated^ 

[State II] had built the mechanisms for doing these things and 
they took the responsibility. We do continue to work with 
new school systems and we make workshops available to them; however » 
our contact is minimal* 

The perceptions of the implementation unit with respect to the 

establishment of I & R Units » IIC» and SPC in the two schools visited by 

the researcher were necessarily limited since none of the members had been 

luo the schools* However » two implementation unit members were able to 

conjecture as to the establishment of the three organizational structures* 

One member felt that the I & R Units > the IlC^and the SPC in the two 

schools were probably established* He stated » 

They probably have had several workshops so they probably have 
very good units • **^They all definitely have IIC and this would 
definitely be true for schools affiliated with the TEI* *..[The SPC] 
•^.I go under this assumption because they use our performance 
objectivco* However, it is hard to tell unless you are there to 
actually see it in operation* 

The second respondent felt that schools associated with the TEI would 

probably have I & R Units, and an IIC» but the SPC was less likely* He 

stated. 

If they are connected with the TEI then they probably have them 
[I & R Units]. ***I suspect they probably do [have an IIC]*.. but 
...I really don*t know, I suspect many don't* ** [have an SPC]* 

^diating system respondents provided more detailed information concerning 

the organizational arrangements in the state and the I & R Units, the IIC, 

and the SPC in the two schools* 

Mediating Systems 

Interviews were conducted with the SEA coordinator, three TEI members, 
and a cotmty agent* The 'ttit^iview with the SEA coordinator focused on 
(1) his activities with the R&D Center^ TEI, anC LEAs, and (2) the 
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internal characteristics of the SEA« 




ThB SEA > The SEA coordinator had received a roaster's degree and 
had bean connected with the SEA for six years* He described his involvement 
with the R&D Center as revolving around conferences » awareness sessions , 
visiting other states, and proposal writing* He stated^ "The involvement 
has been xsaximum* I don't know how much more X could be involved* X am 
getting tired of going to Madison." He estimated that telephone, 
face'-^tO"^face meetings and correspondence resulted in contact with the 
R&D Center about three times per week. Activities with the TEI were 
considered in terms of state coordination. 

He explained that there was an explicit relationship between the TEX 

and the SEA. A coordination function was associated with the SEA whereas an 

implementation function was associated with Jthe TEI. He explained as follows: 

We saw MUS'-E implementation as a function of the university > not 
the SEA. Most SEAs are limited in personnel and funds. We didn't 
see training as our rele> rather we see ourselves as coordinators. 
...The TEI has gone further than we would expect of any other 
university. 

He noted that conferences with TEX representatives constituted the major 

coordinating activity and that once a week face-to-face contact was made 

with the TEI personnel. LEA activities were described as focusing on 

dissemination of inlormation. 

He described his relationship with LEAs and the requirement imposed 

by the SEA that they "link with a local university for IGE.*^ He stated^ 

My relationship with LEAs is usually on the basis that X am the 
first person they contact. X provide them with material. Sometimes 1*11 
go out and talk to them. Then they* 11 contact a university in their 
area to work with. X have contact with LEAs through state conferences. 
There is more interest in XGE than anything else. Sometimes we have 
mass mailings and we used to put on awareness conferences. We are 
going to bring together practicing MUS-E teachers this spring to meet 
each other and share successful practices. This has never been done 
before. 
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He estiioated that telephone or £dce-to-£dce contact with LEAs averaged 

once a day. Since he did not have specific information regarding the 

two schools visited by the researcher^ he was unable to respond to the 

questions dealing with I & R Units or IXCs. The SPC was considered as 

an advanced organisational level* He stated^ **Thls level has not been 

attained In any of the 75 ^fUS-Es*^* He added that he did not have detailed 

infonoation about MUS-Es in the state^ Internal characteristics of the 

SEA were then discussed. 

He described the amount of involvement by other SEA personnel as being 

centered with elementary school specialists and Title XXI consultants » 

He noted that competing demands for fimds and time and the Interests of 

the SEA staff militated against departmental cooperation. He stated. 

Last year we had three elementary supervisors visit MUS-Es* 
They have borrowed some materials for awareness activities. I 
work primarily with the assistant superintendent for Instruction* 

. . (How about other people in the agency?) We are almost at 
the point of being so pro [IGE] that we may oversell and 
develop Jealousy* Other subject specialists In the SEA see 
preferential treatment being given iGli. We believe so strongly 
in its potential for acccuncablllty and all of that, that we 
may develop strained relationships # The other people feel 
that their programs are Important too. 

He estimated that daily contact was maintained with the assistant 
superintendent in addition to bi-weekly reports on MIJS--E activities* 
Monthly contact was estimated with the CSSO. The SEA coordinator attri- 
buted his established position within the department as the main reason 
for successfully initiating the Involvement of reading, math, and 
Title III consultants in IGE. He pointed out, however, that Informal 
channels of communication were balanced by "going through the bureau- 
cratic channels of commands" Although a structured role was described, 
he also felt that his efforts were unstructured. He eicplalned. 
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I have five programs including IGE* I have a job description in 
these areas. However, overall you could say that all of cay roles were 
a non-structured effort toward improving teacner education and teacher 
aides* 

He estimated that 50 percent of his time was spent on IGE/>fUS-^E. He noted » 

One of the problems is the level of involvements It can be a 
full-- time job, but I have priorities in other programs* I 
must effectively manage my time* 

Four areas where specific skills and/or experiences were needed to perform 
the role of SEA coordinator were outlined as follows: 

Training and/or experience in elementary education, responsibility 
for a relationship with teacher training programs, knowledge of 
certification and an appreciation of the importance for retraining 
of teachers, and an ability to relate with different individuals 
in different settings. The last requirement is most important 
because you have to work in a coordinating capacity with universities, 
schools, administrators, traditional people, all kinds. 

He assessed himself as having considerable influence within the depart- 
ment regarding the statewide coordination of IGE/MUS-E. The sources for 
the influence were described as stemming from the support of the assistant 
superiutendent, the commitment of the CSSO, the previous position in Title 
III, and assorted informal contacts. He gave the following explanation: 

>fy direct relationship with the assistant superintendent has been 
a significant factor. ...we have a strong commitment from the state 
superintendent and the board. ...the CSSO says it [IGE] is the alter-- 
native. This hasn^t hurt a bit! ...The fact I was in a Title HI 
program, ...hasn*t hurt, that kind of background helps in being 
able to get half a million dollars of Title III for MUS-E. ...The 
informal relationships I have also help* 

He noted as follows that the SEA was embarked on a program of change which 

constituted a different ro1i» within the state: [Historically the SEA] 

collected data, enforced rules, and assisted really poor schools. It didn't 

do much to create new programs." He concluded the interview by expanding 

on three critical Issues for improving the implementation of IGE/MUS--E: 

SEA strategies, R&D Center evaluation, and I/D/E/A and R & D Center 

Q cooperation* He delineated the Issues as follows: 
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The first thing, states should identify and look at their 
involve]sen.t on a long term basis so it isn*t a splash without 
a ripple. They must seriously obligate thetsselves to a long range 
plan, not just a token effort. They should look at MUS^E and 
decide and develop strategies. If they do that then it assumes 
support from the administration, the CSSO. He should say this 
is the direction we are going. Conwitoent of funds and personnel 
should follow. (How about the linkage with universities?) A 
must! They have the resources to get it off the ground. The 
potential for change through training must be done by them. The 
SEA isn't involved in training teachers. The SEA doesn't have 
the power base to effect change at the university level. It has 
to come from within the schools with the universities, ...they 
must work together. The universities are accessible, there are 
fifty-six in [State II] and nine are now committed. The SEA is 
telling TEia that supply and demand necessitates working closely 
with LEAs. Some universities are highly research based, not field 
based. This barrier must be reconciled. ...It [commitment] must 
come from within the university, it can't be Imposed from without. 
One stragety is to send people [LEAs] to hesitant universities 
to get them interested. Schools without affiliation [with a TEI) ' 
get into all kinds of problems. ...If a school is really low level 
Lhey must first get training. Not all LEAs have to be linked, 
the real good ones don't. 

He asserted as follows that evaluation by the R&D Center was also a 
need: 

They could be more critical of us [SEA] in not getting feedback 
to them. (Do you feel IGE has been adequately evaluated by the Center?) 
That is weak. I don't know if it is their fault. They aren't too 
sure about what evaluation will show. Delaying it may show some 
things as being better. They are afraid of evaluation. Early 
evaluation raay be misleading. It may be mora valid to wait, This 
is one area you may criticize them. 

He introduced the third critical need, the lack of cooperation between 

the R&D Center and I/D/E/A, as follows: 

The lack of our ability to have a joint I/D/E/A effort is 
damaging. They maintain rigid Isolation. It shouldn't be 
this way. They have similar objectives. I am disappo5.nted 
In this, that we haven't been able to join efforts. You get 
everybody working on the same thing but none working together. 

Three TEI representatives provided detailed information concerning LEAs 

in their vicinity and the processes for implementing IGE/MUS-B. 

The TEI > Three TEI representatives were interviewed in State II. 

The Interviews are preceded by e summary of a federally funded project 
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that supported the Initial planning for and implementation of the SEA-TEI 

interlocking effort. The summary provides a basis for understanding 

the roles of the TEI and the SEA. The purpose of the statewide IGE/MUS-E 

planning grant was as follows: 

To determine those factors necessary to effect the establishment 
of multiunit eleo^ntary schools which would be linked with the 
[State II] SEA and teacher training institutions to provide for y^y^ 
preservice and continuing competency^based education of teachers.... 

The project revolved around the assumption that "...local school systems 

cannot go it [I6E/HUS-E] alone and this raises the issue of the linkages 
12 

needed." This initial assumption evolved into the primary objective of the 
planning grant which was stated as follows: 

To evolve a systems approach to change strategies which involve the 
systematic linkage of public schools, communities, teacher education 
institutions* and state departments of education. ^3 

Consequently, a cooperative and close relationship between the SEA and the 

TEIs in State II was prescribed in the plan. The role of the TEIs was to 

train school personnel as opposed to the "mere transmission of materials" 

and to utilize I/d/E/A materials. The plan stressed that the role of 
professors in the training process could not effectively be achieved ou 

an ad hoc basis and therefore the following criterion was stated. 

An appropriate number of professors will be assigned to do 
on-site inservice with multiunit schools. A tentative ratio 
of one full time equivalent professor for 12 schools has been 
suggested in the past.^^ 



^^State II SEA, Planning for a Statewide Network of Muxtiunit Schools, 
Competency-Based Teacher Certification, State II SEA, 1972, p. 1. 

^^Ibid. , p. 8. 

^ ^Ibid . , p. 11. 

^^Ibld. . p. 20. 
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The state plan for Implementing IGE/>IUS-E focused on the differentiated 
roles of the SEA and TEI, the former fulfilling a coordinating function 
and the latter fulfilling a training function. The role of the professors, 
prescribed as trainers, implementors , and facilitators of IGE/MUS-E was 
concentrated on onsite inservice activities. The background afforded by 
the state plan provided a basis for the discussions with the TEI 
representatives . 

TEI Representative A. The first TEI representative interviewed held 
an earned doctorate, directed an educational research service center, and 
maintained a close personal relationship with a number of members of the 
R&D Center. He described his activities and volvement with the R & D 
Center, SEA and LEAs. Activities conducted with the R&D Center included 
(1) receiving assistance in writing and funding proposals for MUS-E 
implementation, (2) consulting for the R & D Center, and (3) sitting on two 
R&D Center steering committees. He estimated that he had contact with the 
R&D Center by f ace-to->f ace , lelephone, and correspondence at least once 
a w*«ek. 

He described activities dealing with the funding and implementation of 

MUS-E planning grants as the major TEI-SEA involvement. He stated. 

During the planning grant activity we met at least once a month. 
About half a million in state funds goes into teacher education, 
about one third of that is for MUS-E projects. 

He estimated that overall contact with the S>EA was twice a month either by 

correspondence, telephone, or face-to- face. 

He explained that as Director of Educational Research he had minimal 

contact with the schools. However, research and development proposal 

writing, and evaluation were conducted with schools that contracted for 

the services. In addition, the educational research center arranged for 

student teachers by acting as an intermediary with the school of education 
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professors. The relationship between the educational research center and 

ItEAs was considered to be enhanced by the contract requirement. He 

explained, "Pay as you go is better, when they pay they listen to you and 

you can do more things than if the services were free." He commented on 

the establishment of I & R Units, IXC, and SPC in the two schools visited 

by the researcher. The I & R Units at the two schools were considered to be 

adequate due to the lack of negative feedback. He stated » 

We are going into the second year of funding and we are checking 
into the multiunit schools and there has been no question about [School 
AJ. They must be tueeting the criteria. ...Ify perception is that 
(School Bl fits this definition. They have unit leaders, staff teachers, 
and intermediate and primary units. The age span is about three, not 
five years, however. 

The IICs in the two schools were considered as "functioning the way they 

are supposed to." Only one district, however, had an SPC, due to the 

fact that School B was within a district with only two multiunit schools. 

The respondent described the SPC in the first district as follows: 

It is policy making and decisions are made about MUS-E. There 
is representation from the university. Its main purpose is 
coordinatiuu ui the university relationship. The committee 
has all representatives from the MUS-Es. There is very little 
central office representation. The Director of Elementary 
Education is on the committee, for a system this size that may be 
okay. The deputies are too high to be concerned with the nuts and 
bolts. 

He then responded to a series of questions dealing with his role and 
the concerns of the TEI vis-^-vis the implementation of IGE/MUS-E. He 
described the coordination between the educational research center and the 
training efforts for ICE teachers as "indirect but effective." He stated, 
"We have overlapping administration through the assistant director but 
you know it coiks down to personal interface." He estimated that he 
had dally contact with the dean and that "his office is two doors down." 
He also noted that he had "constant contact" with the various division 

o 
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directors within the school of education. The educational research center 

had >IUS-E as Its most io^ortant project and he perceived his role as 

Director o£ the research service center as unstructured. He explained 

the degree of structure as follows: 

We are sort of like a Ford dealer we will sell 100 cars 
five years from now but we don't know to whom. •••General 
outcomes are known » specifics not known » 

He estimated that 25 percent of his time was spent on MUS-E activities 

vis-Vvic projects coordinated by the research service center* The skills 

and experiences needed to perform a university based change agent role 

were then delineated as follows: 

You must be able to work with school systems » you must be 
sensitive to them and work with them in the change process. 
For example* a school nearby was having a problem with their 
IXC so we had a professor stop there every night for a month 
to help them out* You need people who are capable and willing 
to do that* 

He discussed his influence in initiating an IGE focus at the university • 

He implied that his influence was a function of his competence and the 

ability to attract external resources. He stated » 

There wouldn*t be HUS-E here without my Influence » yet nothing would 
get done by me alone. Some places in [State II] have just a one man 
operation. Here the dean was supportive » if they [professors] were 
opposed to the MUS-E two years ago then they had a choice of leaving 
or changing their minds. (How about influence in a political sense?) 
Welly influence or power can^t be delegated it comes from two sources t 
competency and the extent to ^ich you can bring in funds. Money is 
very important » especially here. Without money the MUS--E program 
would never have gotten started. 

•» 

He noted that the TEX had historically been "Incorporating Innovations In 
blcs and pieces." With respect to the Initiation of TEI Involvement with 
IGE/HUS-E, the respondent noted, "There hasn't been any other innovation 
that has caused the turn around that MUS-E did." He concluded the Interview 
by outlining concerns dealing with R&D Center and SEA roles, and the 

O field orientation and Internal research ability within TEIs. 
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The ideal role for the R&D Center was described as "providing lead- 
ership but not direct service." He stated. 

It isn't realistic to expect them to give direct service. (What 
do you see as the most promising R&D Center/TEI relationship?) 
Well» we don't need formal arrangements unless there is money 
changing hands. (What do you feel the R & D Center should do to 
achieve some control with TEIs?) It should be informal » people 
should attend conferences and then they'll have sufficient infor- 
mation and knowledge. This in itself is sufficient control, any- 
thing more than that and they won't participate — if you place 
formal control on then-., that is. 

He referred to the role of the SEA as funding and coordinating MUS-E 

projects. He described the SEA role as follows: 

Universities are the future direction* SEAs don't have the 
personnel nor the time. They have too many functions. There are 
not enough SEAs per state. TEIs are close to the schools. . .There 
are 26U0 universities in the United States, much more than the 50 
SEAs, 500 of these are capable of doing the job. ...SEAs should 
play a funding role with some coordination. (Do SEAs add legita- 
raacy to innovations?) Yes, through the fact that they hold the 
purse strings. However, there are things they can't do. 

He outlined the need for a strong field orientation and research capabil- 
ity within TEIs for successful MUS-E iiaplementation as follows; 

Externally, universicies need a close relationship with LEAs. 
TEIs are becoming more field oriented and they must have a strong 
connection with the R&D Centp*-. TEIs are not strong R&D type 
places so they have to get that type of resource from someplace. 
Internally, you need a team approach on the undergraduate level. 
...I predicted that competency based teacher education would 
necessarily make universities more field oriented. If you don't 
have it, it is very diflicult to implement ^fUS-E. Also internal 
research capability must be developed and brought into connection 
with the undergraduate elementary education department. You know 
that sometimes these people in elementary education departments 
don't want to talk to anyone elne outside their group. (So you 
are saying there is a need for a strong leadership and coordination?) 
Yes! (Vniat do you see as facilitating the research and traditional 
divisions working together?) Either a strongly supportive dean and/ 
or overlapping leadership among the departments. (Do you see this 
as the future direction of universities?) Yest Not only pressure 
from schools but also decreasing enrollments necessitate this direc- 
tion. ...A strong field orientation emphasis will eventually close 
the gap between theory and practice in the schools. 

TBI Representative B . The second TEI representative had earned a 



O doctorate, and was the chairman of the division for curriculum and instruc- 
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tlon* Be described his activities with the R & D Center* SEA» and LEAs. 

Activities associated with the R & 0 Center were suaaaarized as "doing, 

inservice and acting as a national consultant*" He estimated that £ace- 

to-face, telephone, and correspondence contact averaged three times a 

month and he noted, 

I go to all the R&D Center's national meetings. X spent two 
weeks there last year. Here X*ve shown the initial IGE film and 
R&D Center Annual reports. We are sophisticated enough to do our 
own talking. We have listened [to the Center] enough to know what 
[they] are saying. (Two implementation unit members) were here to 
help with the proposal [Planning for a Statewide Network]. We have 
also sent our staff to Wisconsin to learn about IGE. 

He described a number of activities involving the SEA vis~a~vis IGE/tfUS-E. 
He stated. 

There are five state funded institutes which X helped with and 
we had a traveling road show for other university departments in the 
State. I helped write the proposal for the statewide MUS-E imple- 
mentation. I am currently involved in a math proposal k The SEA 
subcontracts with me, or we do things together. We work with the 
SEA now, since IGE they have come alive. We never even saw them 
before this. IGE was a tool which brought us together. We both 
saw the need and how it could help each other. The old mistrust 
is gone. 

He estimated that contact either by telephone or face-to-face averaged 

twice a week with SEA staff members. 

Activities involving LEAs were summarized by the TEI representative 

as revolving around two leagues in the vicinity of the TEX. He explained. 

There are six districts in our league, fifteen schools. Most of 
our thrust is with these fifteen schools. I attend IIC meetings, 
inservice, and I am assigned to one school each year as a facilitator. 
Some schools have more than one facilitator. This is all done free 
by the staff. ...I am also the Kettering coordinator in this area. 
There are seven districts and twenty-two schools in the Kettering 
league. (What is the interface between Kettering and you?) We don't 
see a conflict. We are one of their intermediate agencies. They 
provide feedback — indications of how and where we are going. 

He estimated that face-to-face meetings and individual conferences with 

IGE/MUS-E personnel averaged four times a week and ranged from twice a 
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week CO four tloes a day. He waa familiar with the two schools visited 

by the researcher and he cocmented on r.he I & R Units » the IIC, and 

the SPC for the two schools. 

X & R Units, according to the R&D Center's definition, were not 

considered established in School A. He explained the reasons for the 

fundamental adaptations as follows: 

They have two teachers per unit, therefore a qualified no Is 
necessary. The three-to-four year age spread is more like two years. 
(Wliy?) They are doing the most effective Job individualizing now so 
there isn't a need for enlarging it. ...The principal and university 
have not pressed for it and therefore they haven't changetl. 

He commented that the I & R Units in the second school were established 

for upper grades with three-to-four teachers per unit* 

The IXC was considered to have been successfully established in the 

first school. He stated, 

I've sat in on their IIC twice and they operate within the guide- 
lines. The teachers at the school won't change overnight because they 
are good now. They don't have to throw out a good reading program, 
they use the Wisconsin Word Attack as supplementary. 

He was uncertain about the IIC in the second school. He stated, ■ 

They may not have a functioning IIC— I really don't know. Next 
year, they'll go IGE. The principal there is a curriculum leader — 
he'll cut across subject areas. 

The SPC for the district where the first school was located was con- 
sidered to be different from the R & D Center's prescription. He explained 



as follows: 



It achieves different objectives than the [prescribed] SPC. It 
has two purposes (1) to maintain active connections between the 
university and multiunlt schools, and (2) to act as a pressure group 
to get what is needed for MUS-E, i.e., strength in numbers. This 
last function is similar to the [prescribed) SPC. In a sense it puts 
pressure on the university. For example after each meeting I have to 
check out concerns with professors. I don't see the MUSTE [multiunlt 
school teacher education] committee taking the place of the SPC. 
However, administrative support in the district is the same for all 
schools. There isn't anything excra given to liUS-E. There was about 
o . $100 per team to start but that really is nothing. 
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The SPC for the second district was reported as not being established 

since **they only have two out of thirteen elementary schools unitized/* 

He then addressed a series of questions concerning internal concerns and 

characteristics of the TEI and his role« 

tie described as follows the close working relationship between the 

division for curriculum and instruction and the educational research 

service center » and the close relationships within the division: 

I work very closely with the center. There are no barriers* 
They [curriculum and instruction division] are really committed so 
it is easy to work together. We got rid of those who weren't in 
favor » (How do you work together?) We have seven professors who 
criticize each other for two hours a week. We have organized our 
staff into teams for teaching the undergraduate courses » Each 
semester we revise the course modules. This requires us to work 
very closely with each other. Our graduate program is very 
traditional but we will have an IIX in IGE. 

He followed his description of the cooperation among the curriculum and 

instruction staff by noting the following: 

Coordination isn't a problem because if you don't have a struc«- 
ture then private consulting at $150 a day can't be arranged. So 
you see why it is easy to set definite times for meetings and other 
tasks «r 

He e£^i;imated that communication with the dean was "at least once a day*' 
and that the dean functioned in a manner comparable to **a principal at 
an lie meeting*" Subject area specialists were described as operating as 
teams 9 with each team working with MUS*Es that required specific assis-- 
tance. He commented^ '*We go to schools on request • We work as a team* 
Seven to nine professors per team." He noted that his role tended toward 
coordination and acting as a liaison between the TEI and multiunit schools. 
He stated. 

Now that the teams are established I will coordinate them* ...I 
am out there [with LEAs] more than other professors. I am the chief 
LEA liaison. I actually get into the classroom* 

The needs of teachers were felt as providing an overarching structure to 
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the coordinating role; however* "brush fires" were felt to militate 

against the structure. He estimated that 50 percent of this time was 

spent on the IGE activities. He then delineated a number of essential 

qualities for being a successful TEX facilitator and for having a 

successful TEI program. He described the competencies as follows: 

You need experience in elementary education. You have to want 
to spend time in schools supervising students. You have to realize 
that you will be doing that instead of publishing. I recruit people 
who will be respected by the public schools not people because of 
their publishing. You have to stand up for a philosophy of teaching 
but you have to be able to compromise. Your philosophy should be 
compatible with ICE and it helps to have strong leadership from the 
dean. 

He noted that the dean's influence was strong in initiating the IGE 
oriented thrust in the school of education. Concomitantly, the respon- 
dent felt that his influence was not significant. Historically, the TEI 
was characterized as uninnovative. He explained, "We have not been inno- 
vative in the past. This MUS-E program has really put us on the map. 
The MUS-E project is the most funding we have ever had." He concluded 
the interview by summrlzing two Issues: (1) the functions of the R&D 
Center, and (2) the ingredients of a successful TEI implementation and 
training effort. The first, issue was described as follows: 

The awareners stage {R&D Center implementation strategy] is 
done well, the R&D Center does a good job in making people aware. 
They need to go further in workshops, you need two workshops not just 
one. In the institutionalization they do nothing. You have to 
realize that teachers don't call you when they need help in the last 
two stages. The R&D Center is inadequate [there]. You need some 
structure there, it isn't just a bunch of words. (What do you 
suggest?) They need objectives and to hold teachers accountable for 
achieving it. The R & D Center's sample method of feedback is in- 
adequate. They must get out and see the schools! (How about evalua** 
tion?) There isn't any. We need evidence that boys and girls read 
better. They say wait two years but that was two years ago. This 
is damaging to the diffusion effort. You need hard facts for central 
administration and superintendent's. They have to have hard facts, 
not just figures on how many less windows are broken. (Do you think 
the university here should do evaluation?) No, Kettering and the 
R&D Center are doing it. Their questionnaires aren't sufficient, 
however* 
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The ingredients for a successful TEI effort were described as follows: 

You need a comialtted dean and faculty. You just can*t have one 
IGE coordinator and a graduate student, Y©u need at least thirty 
professors, at least a majority and you need a power structure too. 
...Student teachers are scarce and they become a real bargaining 
point with the schools around here, MUS-Es want student teachers 
because they really can absorb a lot of work plus the regular teach- 
ers know the university will take a greater interest in them. Since 
we put our students in MUS-Es it helps in getting more schools 
interested. 

TEI Representative C . The third TEI respondent had received a 
doctorate and was the director of student field services, which focused 
on the placement and coordination of students in public schools in the 
vicinity of the TEI. He described his involvement and activities with 
the R&D Center, SEA, and LEAs. Consulting, proposal writing, and in- 
service were the major activities described involving the R&D Center. 
He stated, "I am the major inservice reading consultant, and I write 
USOE reports for all of our institutes funded by the Center," He esti- 
mated that face-to-face and/or telephone contact with the R&D Center 
was twice a month. 

Activities with the SEA were less extensive than those with the 
R&D Center. He stated, "I directed two teacher institutes funded by 
the SEA and then there was a fall workshop." He estimated that face-to- 
face contact with the SEA was once every two months. 

Activities involving LEAs focused on the inservice outreach of the 
university. He described the activities as follows: 

The schools are very close to the university. Each group of 
schools is assigned to a team of professors. We have a tremendous 
partnership with the public schools. (Why?) We realized that IflJS-E 
had to come first, it had to come before teacher based competency. 
Just last week I put on eight inservice sessions. The metropolitan 
[Kettering] league has funded professors for inservice. When I was 
facilitator at [School A] I attended two unit meetings per week, I 
attended the IIC, I arranged for inservice from other professors, 
and I supervised all student teachers. When we get load credit for 
doing this we'll even have a better program. 
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He estimated that face-to-face contact with LEAs ranged from two times a 

- - day last year to three times a week this year. He noted that records 

were maintained for each team in order to determine the number of hours 

per month which were consumed helping mult iunit school staff. He noted 

that one team spent 479 hours in February and two other teams spent 280 

and 290 hours. He then described the I & R Units, the IIC, and the SPC 

in the two schools* 

The I & R Units in School A were described as having a modified 

version of the R&D Center's prescription as follows: 

We don't use the term I & R Units anymore. We use primary or 
intermediate units. I was facilitator at School A for two years. 
Up until this year they had cross-aging in the primary unit. School 
A is there according to your definition. Grade 6 is the most IGE 
you'll find in this city, it is the most individualized. However, 
it is not cross-aged, but they only had eaough money to knock out 
one wall. I used to think that physical arrangements weren't that 
important but I do now. It really is important — they can't function 
cross-aged otherwise. Grades 4 and 5 have problems. The principals 
here don't have much power in the selection of teachers and School A 
got a real loser. The MUSTE Committee suggested that units select 
teachers but it Just doesn't work. 

He described the I & R Units in School B as having "a long way to go." 

He stated, "I don't know much about it [School B]. It appears that those 

teachers who want to do it go ahead but I believe they have a long way 

to go." 

The IIC at School A was described as "great"; however, the IIC at 
School B was described as "they are working very hard". The SPC for the 
district encompassing School A was considered comparable to the R&D 
Center's prescription for a SPC even though it was called MUSTE (Multi- 
unit School Teacher Education). There was not a SPC in the second dis- 
trict due to the small number of multiunit schools. He then addressed a 
series of questions dealing with his role and TEI concerns, 
O He explained why the TEI staff worked together on the Implementation 
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of IGE/MUS-E as follows i 

We work together all the time, We*ve hung ourselves on ^HIS-E 
so we can*t do without MUS-E schools. We have to work together... • 
Power to coordinate has been given to me by the dean; however^a lot 
will depend on the informal organization. 

He noted » "I conmxunicate more with the dean lately — two- three times a 

week* My office is closer to him now." He described a high degree of 

specialization among the TEX staff in terms of assisting with the inser- 

vice training of IGE/MUS-E personnel. A self-imposed role structure was 

described and he commented, *'X need a structure but it isn*t superimposed.*' 

A full-time commitment to IGE/MUS-E was estimated, i.e., 100 percent of 

his time was spent on IGE/MUS-E activities. He outlined a variety of 

skills and experiences for successfully fulfilling the role of coordii. . 

tor of* student field experiences as follows: 

Experience in the public schools is crucial. If you don't then 
you are whistling in the dark. The schools must be ready to accept 
MUS-E teachers. Faculty teaching, and a curriculum and teaching 
background is better than a research background. Most of all you 
have to be familiar with the schools- I*ve lived all my life here, 
taught here, and got my degree here. 

He felt that the TEI "has been traditionally innovative and agressive." 

He then outlined three issues critical to IGE/MUS-E implementation and 

the outreach of the TEI. A political issue was raised with respect to 

student teachers being placed in multiunit schools. He described the 

issue as follows: 

I coordinate all of the student teaching activities now. You 
know this becomes a very touchy situation because we only place our 
student teachers in MUS-Es so other schools begin to complain plus 
the union doesn't like the program. (In what way?) Well, teachers 
don*t want to transfer from their school if it goes MUS-E so they 
are making it an issue with the tinion. The contract says there will 
be no unilateral transfers so this gets pretty sticky. The university 
is, of course, involve.'. It is a highly political issue with our 
student teacher policy and university membership on the MUSTE committee. 



He outlined a second critical issue dealing with the orientation of the 
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TEI^^IGE/MUS^E program as follows;- 

You need many conferences and workshops In order to develop staff 
expertise. You must have a close relationship with the public schools^ 
commitment for innovation^ and individualized education, and you need 
community involvements A graduate education program helps because 
that acts as a means of inservice^ i*e«p teachers working on graduate 
degrees are motivated because of the salary increases* 

A third issue was introduced which focused on the significance of unit 

leader salaries* He stated. 

The ball game rests on getting the unit leader in at a higher 
salary. You need a commitment by the school system in terms of 
money. 

County Agent . A third mediating system representative, the county 

agent, was also interviewed in State II. The county agent expressed 

strong feelings toward the R&D Center and the SEA* He stated. 

It is much better to work with a university than with Wisconsin..* * 
I have a feeling that the design isn't as sharp as the first few 
years. The people at the workshop [I attended] were overly theoreti- 
cal* They were very evasive, they never a^wered any of the ques- 
tions. We didn't even get information about previously Implemented 
schools. IM like to see the Center have more cohesiveness or more 
direct information given to the public. They don't even answer any 
of our letters. I requested pamphlets that never came. They 
stirred up a lot of people but never did anything to follow up. 
They should be clear about their intentions of help* 

He also expressed dissatisfaction with the SEA as follows: 

I am not too happy with the SEA, they have tied in Individually 
Prescribed Instruction with MUS-E* I don't think the SEA coordinator 
really knows what IGE is. (Do you think state departments should 
conduct inservice?) The university does, Wisconsin does, and they 
both charge. The SEA will do it free but they really aren't involved 
with the schools. They go around and stir up schools and then leave 
them. They get them running before schools are crawling* They get 
little fires going on all over the place* 

He noted that the TEI had its own interpretation of IGE. He remarked. 

They have their own materials on differentiated staffing and 
multi-disciplinary study. I don't know much more than that* You 
know each university takes on its own interpretation of IGE, it 
Isn^t pure* 

He described his activities with multiunit schools as visiting class- 
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rooms, attending IIC meetings* and general consulting. He described 

the I & R Units and the IIC in School B as follows: 

They don't use any Wisconsin inaterial here. All the teachers 
teach all the subjects. That is really better because otherwise 
it will deteriorate into departments. I don't see [School B] as 
being significantly different from what the Center says.... 

The county agent described the IIC in School B as follows: "It functions 

well; I sit in once in a while." The union was then introduced as 

being a critical issue. He stated, 

A real issue here is the union, they may make MUS-E a real hot 
issue. They may demand that the extra money being spent on 
MUS-E be used for teacher salaries in the whole district. ...I 
think the unit leaders get extra release time and extra pay now. 

The mediating systems identified needs and issues related to the 
R&D Center in^lementation strategies, SEA coordination procedures, 
and TEI field outreach efforts. R&D Center awareness sessions were 
considered effective; however, subsequent workshops and maintenance 
functions were felt to be insufficient for assuring successful imple- 
mentation of I6E/MUS-E. Evaluation and hard data were noted as being 
essential for the diffusion of MUS-E and therefore, the lack of R & D 
Center evaluation data was asserted to be hindering implementation and 
LEA commitment. The SEA was perceived as a coordinating agency with 
explicit role expectations. A representative from an intermediate 
agency stated that the SEA was ineffective. The significance of a TEI 
field outreach orientation was stressed by TEI representatives. The 
placement of students in MUS-Es was considered as a positive' factor 
in Implementing multiunlt schools along with graduate programs in IGE/MUS-E. 
User system respondents expanded upon these statewide concerns by focusing 
on building-wide problems, and In some instances provided contradictory 
views of the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. 
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User Systetas 

Two multiunit schools were visited in State II. The first "IHIS-E, 
School A, was located within walking distance of the TEI. Tlie second 
MUS-E, School 3, was located in an adjacent school district* Both 
schools were surrounded by well maintained homes characteristic of upper 
middle class neighborhoods. 
School A 

The first MUS-E, although in good repair, was approximately thirty 
years old. Wire gratings on the windows and doors and signs* instructing 
visitors to secure "hall passes", characteristic of inner city security 
measures, were noticeable throughout the buildings 

The Principal . The thirty-five year old principal had earned a 
masterli degree in educational administration and had been a principal for 
six years. He outlined his involvement with the R & D Center, SEA, and 
TEI, His initial involvement and subsequent contact with the R & D Center 

were described as follows: 

X first saw IGE when I went to Wisconsin. I visited a school 
there and I was kind of intrigued with it... . We got some money 
and [one of our teachers and a TEI professor] put on the inservlce 
training. I leave it to them to do the inservice. I've been to a 
few Center workshops — word attack and two others. They were about 
a week, one for three days. I can*t remember the others. They must 
not have had much of an impact. 

He estimated that face-to-face contact with R&D Center personnel averaged 

once a year. Activities involving the SEA were described as minimal. He 

stated, "They have been here twice in three years. They don't want to know, 

nor do they have time to know what we are doing." 

Activities involving the TEI were described as follows: 

Wow I They have done all the inservice and implementation. With 
the help of two professors we made a movie for X/D/E/A. •• and we 
have written a pamphlet. The university has been involved closely 
with our school. They mostly do inservice. Three professors sit in 
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on lie. The first year they did more than now. They also supervise 
all the student teachers. They used co teach their method classes 
right here in the building. The biggest thing is the inservice work. 
Teachers must attend at least one inservice session each quarter. 
The professors help arrange for our teachers to visit other schools. 

He estimated that face-to-face contact with the TEX was three times a 

week. The I & R Units, the IXC, and the SPG were then described. 

Physical arrangements and the rotation of the unit leader position 

were noted in response to the question concerning the establishment of 

I & R Units. He stated. 

We have second gradei kids mixed in with first and third but our 
physical facilities have hindered us. We haven *t done any cross- 
aged grouping... . I*ve found that the teachers are happiest if 
they all do some rotating [of the unit leader position], then the 
teachers don't get godlike. They see the unit leader's role as 
sharing. 

The IXC was described in terras of the Issues discussed and the attitudes 

of the teachers. He described the IXC as follows: 

The lie meets once a week for one hour. Last year we spent the 
whole year on grade cards. We studied the behavioral objectives 
being taught and worked them into the grade card. Now we are es- 
tablishing instructional objectives as criteria for moving kids Into 
the next level. The unit leaders are willing to try new things. 
Itost are usually hesitant but these teachers are unusual. They come 
here to learn something, not Just complain. 

He clarified the question concerning the establishment of a SFC for the 

district by noting that there was a subcommittee of the MUSTE committee 

called the policy planning committee. He explained. 

They [policy committee] don*t make many decisions. It*s mostly 
a sounding board for the system. They may make some minor decisions. 
If nothing else it is worthwhile for principals and teachers to get 
together. For the university it is good public relations, you know-* 
playing up that professors are there. 

A series of questions dealing with \ii3 role and Internal characteristics 

and concerns of the school were then addressed. 

He explained that his Involvement with the teachers in the school had 

changed during the implementation of 16E/MITS-E. He also noted that 
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central office involvement, although comprehensive, was unrelated to 



IGE/tiUS-E. He stated, 

I work very closely with the central office, ... upgrading 
instruction and budget. (Anything concerning MUS-E?) No, not 
directly. (How closely do you work with unit leaders?) Wow, very 

;V little, but at first I worked with them a lot. The staff has been 

t here since the beginning so I don't have to sit in on unit meetings. 

|| It just isn't necessary. It isn't hard for teachers to make deci- 

sions, as first it was. They didn't know how far they could go, 

pL now if they aren't sure they come to me. 

He estimated that he communicated with the director for elementary educa- 
tion three times a week and that he spoke with the superintendent twice 
a year. He described the lack of specialization among teachers and his 
revised role as principal as follows: 

The teachers are good in everything so there is no need for 
specialization. (Have you delegated anything to unit leaders that 
you used to do?) Yes, curriculum. I tell them to change the curri- 
culum wherever they want. Prior to this the central office dictated. 
Now I don't get involved. I am more of an educational leader now. 
I am hardly ever in the office* 

He perceived his role as being structured but with gaps, he stated, "I 
Just play it [role] by ear." He estimated that 80 percent of his time 
was spent on MUS-E activities. He then described the skills and experi- 
ences needed to be an effective IGE/MUS-E principal as follows: 

I don't think you need specific skills. You need to know your 
staff, your program and your families. You need good common sense 
to construct educational programs. 

He did npt perceive himself as politically influential; however, he did 
describe himself in terms of influencing teachers to implement MOS-E. 
He stated. 

At first we had teachers volunteer for MUS-E and then I got them 
involved. This made them aware of what was going on. My influence 
is that of a facilitator, not influence in a political sense. 

He described the previous principal of the school as not being interested 

in innovations. He remarked, "I wanted to do something different, . .it 
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comes down to the initiative of the principal/* He concluded the interview 

by outlining four critical issues: (1) unit leader rotation^ (2) union 

barriers^ (3) decentralized authority^ and (4) R & D Center practices* 

The unit leader positions in School A were described as being rotated 

among unit teachers as follows: 

There is no feeling by the teachers of being left out because 
everyone has been a unit leader. The IXC decided to revolve the 
unit leader position. There is no money, release time, or other 
status for the unit leader. 

The union was thei noted as a barrier to IGE/MUS-E as follows: 

The union wouldnH tolerate release time for unit leaders. You 
just have to have the guts to fight them. (How does the union get 
involved?) Well, we have to live within the contract, if you can 
pull something off, then good for you. They don't differentiate 
between non-MUS'-E and MUS-E in the contract. The unions are a major 
problem. 

The need for decentralisation of authority was explained in terms of the 

principal's role as an educational leader. He stated. 

First the building principal must be given authority. The 
central office must have confidence in him. He must be given author-- 
ity over the building budget, everything from substitute teachers to 
toilet paper. You must be given the okay to v,et out into the commu- 
nity and get support. 

He concluded the interview by commenting upon the need for experiencing 
IGE as follows: 

I have no complaints about the R&D Center but you got to do 
IGE to learn it, you can't rely on reading only* Our teachers don't 
need a lot of inservice but other schools do. (How about evaluation?) 
The center is weak there. Another thing Wisconsin should do is take 
a closer look at our district. They haven't been out here to see 
what is going on, you only hear about Wisconsin schools. 

A more detailed, and in some instances, contradictory description of the 

operating characteristics of IGE/MUS-E were provided by the unit leader. 

The Unit Leader . The unit leader had held the position for three 

years, had earned a master's degree, and was chairman of the MUSTE com-* 

mittee. He described his activities and involvement with the R&D 
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Center, SEA, and TEI in terms of his position as unit leader as opposed 
to his position as chairman of the district-wide MUSTE committee. He 
stated. 

As sixth grade teacher I am doing nothing for the R & D Center. 
We'd like to use their reading skills but we don't have the money. 
It is being used in the lower grades along with DMP. The sixth 
isn't using anything from the Center except publications about IGE. 
(How about awareness workshops put on by the Center?) We do that 
once a year at the university. I am not sure whether there is any- 
one from the Center there. It is through the university and MUSTE 
that I became involved with the R&D Center. 

He considered films and materials to be the connection with the R & D 

Center. Activities with the SEA were reported to consist of two visitors 

and an OCDQ questionnaire. However, contact with the TEI was described 

as extensive. He stated. 

We have their student teachers. All the MUSTE schools are 
. involved in training students in method courses. We also get some 
freshman students as clerical or instructional aides. The professors 
will do any kind of inservice we want. They will get any material 
we want, they are excellent. We use substitute teacher money to go 
to inservice or for consultation. Before the $80,000 grant, [given 
to the league! the district gave us half a day for inservice. (What 
is the extent of inservice?) The grant has money for one professor. 
We have three professors at half and quarter time... they come to the 
IMC every Friday to p'lt on inservice for teachers in the league. 
I've been to ten but I am an exception. We don't have to use sub- 
stitutes in the sixth grade. 

Including MUSTE activities, the unit leader estimated that he had face- 

to~face contact with professors five times per week. 

He described the I & R Units, the IIC, and the SPC. After reading 

the definitions for the I & R Units he replied. 

Only in the primary unit are we cross graded. (Why?) Last year 
the fifth began team teaching, this year the fourth. This is the 
reason for not being cross graded. We kind of talk about it infor- 
mally. The teams haven't been at the same level of development and 
the other reason is the building. The sixth grade is isolated. The 
sixth is unitized only for the sixth. It isn't an ideal situation. 
It is a real problem in an older school. Even if we had all the 
middle grades near each other, we'd be better. We'd like to do some 
cross grading — maybe next year. 
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/ He described the IXC and the Issues discussed as foXlot^s: 

We discuss the criteria for moving from level to levels how to 
handle visitors, concerns from the teams, reporting systems, mater- 
ials, IMC, and the workshops. Inservice is a big problem, especially 
for those who don't want it* 

The MUSTE committee was described and its policy limitations were noted 

vis-*a--vis the definition of an SPC as follows: 

The MUSTE committee meets once a month and is composed of the 
nine MUS-E principals, unit leaders, director of elementary educa-- 
tion, and from one to five professors. I am the chairman. We talk 
about organizing MUS-E, providing inservice, university programs and 
curriculum* We wrote a proposal for federal funds for the ^!etropoli- 
tan League. We are now a subcommittee of the league. It [league] 
is composed of six districts and a parochial school. We got $80,000 
which is used for an IMC, release time, and consultants. There are 
''ix votes for the six districts, each superintendent. The MUSTE 
doesn't set policy, we have no authority to do so. We have good 
cooperation but there are only nine MUS-E on MUSTE and there are 
forty schools in the system. The league sets policy. They have 
the power to do it. 

He then described a number of internal concerns ranging from his role to 

concerns of the school as a whole. 

He described a close relationship with the principal and the sixth 

grade unit teacher as follows: 

I work closely with the principal, we talk about the unit, the 
school, the district, and the league. Since there is only one unit 
teacher in the sixth and since we knocked out the wall, we are in 
the same classroom so I work closely with him. I see the other 
unit leaders once a day. 

He estimated that he spoke with the principal twice a day. He then 

described specialization within the unit in terms of art and physical 

education* However, in reference to all other subjects he noted, "We 

do the same thing at the same time in groups." In reference to his role 

as unit leader he stated. 

It is kind of difficult sometimes to work closely [with the unit 
teacher]. I am the unit leader only because I have more experience* 
(Would you say leader is an appropriate description?) Ho, executive 
teacher is a much better term, less upsetting connotation that way. 
Q There is no extra stipend or release tlme# 
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He assarted that he spanc 100 percent of his day on IG£/^fUS-£ activities 

discounting art and physical education. The skills and experiences 

needed to be a successful unit leader were delineated as follows; 

Enthusiasm and willingness to put in extra time— if you aren*t 
willing then forget it. If you are satisfied to be a lazy teacher 
then forget it* If you have a new teacher you must be willing to 
make personal commitment regardless of time and energy. (Do you 
have a say in the teacher?) Yes, because of our principal. 

He perceived himself as having influence within the school. He stated, 

"You have to sell them and keep them sold." He noted that the school 

had traditionally been conservative along with the entire district. He 

explained as follows: 

It was very static, conservative, a place where teachers want to 
transfer before retirement. The district is one of the most back- 
• ward systems I've ever heard about. It is going down hill all the 
tioie. There are only nine MUS-Es and one school has been on it for 
three years but only has one unit. 

He concluded the Interview by outlining two critical needs; (1) teacher 
willingness to implement IGE/^^US-E, and (2) lack of evaluative, adminis- 
trative, and union support of IGE/MUS-E. The needs were outlined as 
follows: 

You can't be forced to be MUS-E. There are two teachers who 
didn't transfer three years ago, but you don't have to be MUS-E 
according to the union contract. They say there isn't any proof. 
You know it Is a lot easier to close your door and do your own thxng. 
(Do you think there should be more evaluation?) 1 don't know how 
they can be fair to everyone. If the results don't show the kids 
doing better they may drop HUS-E. The administration is now saying 
if you want to change things, then try, but there is no follow up 
or direction from central administration. ...No one in central 
administration knows what they are doing. If teachers aren't in- 
volved then it is all talk and no action. The only reason this 
school is the best MUS-E is because the university is right here. 
(Is there Union support?) No! The union doesn't support anything 
but the union. They are only welfare minded. 

The unit teacher in School B provided a more limited and less critical 

viewpoint of external Involvement and building-wide concerns. 
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The Unit Teacher . The third interview conducted in School A was 
with a unit teacher who had earned a bachelor's degree, had been a unit 
teacher one year, and had been a unit leader for three years. He des- 
cribed his activities and involvement with the R&D Center, SEA and TEX. 

The only activity with the R & D Center was reported to be a workshop 
at the university which had R&D Center personnel present. An interview 
with a SEA consultant constituted his contact with the SEA; however, a 
more extensive series of activities were described vis-^-vis the TEI. He 
stated. 

Student teachers are the most important feature of our contact. 
We*ve worked with professors and the student teachers. There are 
workshops every Friday. 

He estimated the frequency of face-to-face contact with professors as 

once a week, with the SEA as once in two years, and with the R&D Center 

as once in three years. He described the I & R Units, the IXC, and the 

SPC in School A. 

The I & R Unit for the primary grades was considered to be established. 
He stated, "We are beginning, we have a three year span in the primary 
unit, and we have student teachers." The XIC was considered to be estab- 
lished and being called the HUSTE* He then addressed a series of 
questions dealing with his role and internal concerns and practices in 
the school. 

Working closely with the unit leader was described as necessary. He 
stated, "If you don*t work close you may as well not do it [IGE/MUS-E]." 
He observed, however, that as a unit teacher, it was not necessary ^o 
work closely with the principal as that was the unit leader's responsi- 
bility. Communication with the unit leader was described as frequent 
and communication with the principal was described as inadequate. He 
stated. 
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t frequently conmunleate with the unit leader. You can't have 
an ego here because yc**r Idea becomes everybody's idea. (Is there 
recognition?) Not outside the team. (Is this bad?) Yes» for some 
people. This is especially true with student teachers who are 
working on grades. They are very competitive. (How often do you 
talk with the principal?) Once a week, I*d like to talk to him more 
often but there isn't time unless the unit leader were to trade off 
at the lie. 

He explained that there was no subject matter specialisation within the 
primary uait but that there was skill group specialization. He noted, 

« 

**In social studies you may have three groups so you do the same thing 

three times. This isn't very often." He described his role in terms of 

overall district structure as follows: 

There is a definite structure but we do have flexibility. There 
are somethings that aren't workable. (What?) They give the Metro- 
politan Math Test here and we use DMP. The tests don't measure DMP 
so we had to reschedule our program to regular math just for the 
tests. There is structure. We each have our job and we know what 
it is. 

He estimated that 100 percent of his time was spent on XGE/MUS-E. He 
noted, "the only difference from before is that you are working vith 
other people so you can do more things." He outlined the skills 

t np-ided for being a successful unit teacher and he noted that the 



conmunity influenced the behavior of teachers as follows: 

The most important thing is to get along as a team, be even- 




tempered, and have a sense of humor. Teaching skills and methods 
are basic. (Do you see teachers making more decisions?) Yes, but 
only in our classroom, the principal is the major control. (Do you 
see this changing?) Yes, but parental pressure is put on the prin- 
cipal. They need to be made to understand MUS-E but since they've 
been in regimented schools, especially parochial schools, it is hard 
for them to accept MUS-E. 

He felt that he had influence within the unit but not within the school. 
He noted that the district was "trying to be innovative" and that IGE/ 
MUS-E was the first innovation with which he had been involved. He con- 
cluded the interview by explicating a major need for successfully operating 
IGE/MUS-E as follows: 
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You must build the staff so they work cooperatively together* 
If you can show it helps children » then you can get to teachers. (How 
do you know whether it is getting to children?) By their attitudes 
toward school* (Do you feel there should be more evaluation?) Yes» 
in all school programs. 

School A had minimal exposure to the R&D Center and the SEA, 
however » it had had extensive involvement with the TEI. Physical barriers » 
union antagonism, lack of evaluation and the need for group compatability 
were mentioned as critical needs. The second school provided a different 
perspective of external involvement and critical problems and th^ay 
described different needs. 
School B 

The second school was located In an affluent suburban neighborhood. 
The school was approximately ten years old and lacked the wire grating 
on windows and no trespassing sigtis on the doors which were found in 
School A. Interviews were conducted with the principal and a unit leader. 
A third interview scheduled with a unit teacher was cancelled due to the 
principal']^ fear that the interview would exacerbate the delicate labor/ 
management balance within the school and district. The teachers had 
remained away from school the previous day and rumors of a teacher strike 
had unnerved the administration. 

The Principal ^ The thlrty-four-y ear-old principal had earned a 
master's degree and had been a principal for three years » He stated that 
he planned to continue as a principal as t:he position was the pinnacle of 
his career. He described his activities with the R&D Center* S£A» and 
TEI. 

Activities with the R&D Center included the attendance at a reading 
workshop and the use of R & D Center materials. He described the work- 
shop as follows: **Conf using* They tried to cover too much ••..We haven *t 
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had any other contact from them* I'd like to visit them." He estimated 
that he received material from the R&D Center once a month. He 
described his involvement with the SEA as "really nothing." However, 
he mentioned that he had attended a workshop sponsored by the SEA. Face- 
to-face contact with the SEA was estimated to be once a year* Activities 
with the TEX were considered to be extensive. He stated » 

We get our student teachers from them» we are in a league that 
meets once a month to talk about how to evaluate student teachers. The 
university gives very good responses and help. Anytime I have a 
problem they'll come right out. Anything I ask for I usually get. 
We are getting much better feedback > sharing and help than we ever 
got from them before. They are developing a MUS university, A 
facilitator comes once a week. He even came one night to one ox 
our student programs. Last year he put on inservice» he visits 
classrooms » sits on the XlCt and he gives us information from the 
university. 

Face**ta-face contact with the university was estimated to be twice a 
week. He then described the I & R Units » the IIC»and the SFC. 

The I & R Units were described as being established for grades four 



and flve> and grades six and seven. The primary grades > K-3» were still 

operating as self-contained classrooms. He explained that cross-grading 

was done only for math in grades six and seven. He commented on the 

implementation of the X & R Units and the lack of additional condensation 

for the unit leaders as follows: 

We all follow an agenda. We are trying to follow a structure* 
We hope it corresponds to the design. You know X see XGE 
as a management program that can be interpreted in different 
ways. (Do the unit leaders receive extra pay?) No, but we 
may do away with department chairmen and give them the extra 
money. Release time is worked out with the unit if they can. 
There isn*t any set time. 

He described the IIC, its m€^bers» and the issues discussed follows: 

We discuss curriculum^ student problems testing, directions 
we may be taking.... We discuss what the units are doing. This 
is good because in the self-contained classroom everyone closes 
the door and you never know what they are doing. When you are 
working with three people you have to open up. 
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Thd SPC was described as just having been established. He stated, 
"We discuss policy > not set It." Two MUS-E principals, a principal 
Involved with IPX, the assistant superintendent » the director of 
elementary education » and the principal from the senior high school 
were reported as constituting the members of the SPC. Internal 
concerns were then discussed In terms of his role and the needs within 
the school « 

He described Increased Involvement with teachers since MUS<*E 

had been Implemented* He stated » 

I try to work very closely with the unit leaders. I like to be 
creative and do things with the teachers. I feel I am more 
Involved than ever before. (How about central office staff?) 
There isn't much involvement with them. I feel they are In 
favor of MUS-E ^however. 

He estimated that he spoke with the elementary education supervisor 

dally » the assistant superintendent twice a month, and the superintendent 

"very seldom J' He described a degree of specialization among the teachers 

and a greater degree of sharing within his own role as follows: 

One teacher may tend to specialize a little in one area and take 
many groups but they all really teach the basic courses. I have 
more sharing now. I am a lot busier but it is a good type of 
busyness. 

He described the structure within the school as fulfilling a need for 

stability by students and as enabling increased productivity of the 

units as follows: 

We expect specific things from our program. We try to work at 
the productivity of the units. We used an evaluation questionnaire 
from School A and we polled the students and parents. We can also 
pick out p'roblem children easier now since there are three people 
observing. Some kids like BK>re structure than others. We've 
visited some MUS-Es that are too chaotic. Our kids need more 
structure. (How about the open classroom idea?) There Is no desire 
to knock out the walls here! 
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He estimated that he spent 75 percent of his time on MUS--E activities and 



to be an effective IGE/MUS-E principal were delineated in addition to the 
positive features of IGE/MUS-E. He explained. 

You must be flexible, have the ability to work with others, the 
community. You must be creative and look at the whole picture in- 
stead of a fragment. (How about decision making skills and teachers?) 
The unit leaders are making more decisions now. It is a fine line 
because they look to you for decisions sometimes. I see the unit 
leaders as needing as much flexibility as possible. I am a neutral 
persov^ viewing the program who can give help when needed. I try to 
get the unit involved. I let them make a recommendation. We try to 
come up with a mutual decision. They ask me when there are important 
decisions. They don^t just go out and do something. I like this 
best about IGE, the sharing. 

He assessed his influence within the school as "quite a bit." He also 

noted that within the district, "We are looked on as the best elementary 

school." Ihe fact that no one transferred from the school and that there 

were many visitors were considered to be indicators of his influence. He 

noted that the district and the school "haven't been innovative in the 

past." He also explained, "I don't think we jump on many bandwagons"; 

however, IGE/MUS-E offered something "we didn't have before, it gives 

something to kids and teachers." i 



He concluded the interview by delineating two needs and one issue: 
(1) continuous outside involvement, (2) evaluation, and (3) jealousies 
caused by aides and student teachers. He explained as follows that the 
allocation of aides and student teachers was a significant issue: "There 

are jealousies too, like why should you get these aides and student 

J*- 

teachers?" The need for continuous involvement by the TEI and R&D 
Center v^as stressed as follows: 

Continuous involvement by the university is necessary, paid aides 
and student teachers, space, inservice, and lots of sharing are all 
impo*-tant. If we had a source to go to for information it would be 
great instead of doing something like lesson plans all over again. 



he commented, "sometimes this is too much." Skills and experience needed 




ERIC 
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Vd like to see more sharing wlch the R&D Center » >!ore feedback 
is needed from them« Vd like to see more information because I am 
sold on the program* 

He concluded by referring to the need for evaluation as follows: 

They are ,iust starting to evaluate the program* This is a con- 
cern of parencSy is XGE better? The Center has been saying that 
kids may j?:ain a year over the duration of the program* Non propo- 
nents canH be forced to like MUS-E. Once they see how you get 
aides II student teachers, and lots of help they begin to get 
interested* 

An abbreviated interview with a unit leader in School B was conducted and 
it augmented the genera^, descriptions provided by the principal* 

The Unit Leader , The second interview conducted in School B took 
place informally with a twenty-four-year-old unit leader* He had earned 
a bachelorfe degree and had been a unit leader for six months* The inter- 
view was prematurely terminated by the principal for fear that it would 
contribute to teacher antagonism* However, the uhlt leader reassured the 
researcher that there was nothing unusual or critical in the school and 
that the administration was "over reacting*" He described his activities 
and involvement with the R & D Center, SEA, and TEI. 

The R&D Tenter was referred to as follows: "We are just beginning 
to become involved with them in reading* Other than that we have very 
little contact •" He reported no involvement with the SEA but he des- 
cribed extensive involvement with the TEI as follows: 

We*ve had unit leader workshops, reading workshops, we are mem- 
bers of a group of multiunit schools in the area* The schools meet 
once a month to discuss problems about student teachers* The 
university will offer any assistance we need, they help with just 
about anything* At the monthly meeting we find out what others are 
doing, their problems* 

He estimated that face-to-face contact with the TEX was once every two 
weeks* 

The X & R Units, the IIC, and the SPC were then discussed* He felt 
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that I & R Units had been partially established, the IIC was relatively 
strong, and that the SPC was an unknown. He addressed a series of ques- 
tions dealing with internal concerns. 

Extensive coordination was described for his unit as follows: 

We meet three times a week for thirty minutes during the day and 
sometimes at lunch. Three to four hours each week we plan together. 
We really don't have time during the school day. We do work togc%i|er 
cl»)sely. 

He estimated that he spoke with the principal once a day. He projected 

a greater degree of specialization in the future "once we get totally 

unitized." He noted that skill grouping was being conducted in reading 

and math and he estimated that 50 percent of his day was spent on IGE/ 

MUS-E activities. He outlined a number of skills and experiences needed 

for successful implementation of IGE/MUS-E as follows: 

You should be an experienced teacher, having knowledge of MUS-E 
prior to being a unit leader, and you should know what a real MUS-E 
is, not one of these half and half MUS-Es. It seems that just as 
soon as teachers start talking to one another they think they are a 
multiunlt school. 

He delineated two needs that were critical for implementing IGE/MUS-E: 
(1) planning, and (2) external support. He stated, emphatically, "plan- 
ning before implementation is essential." He also noted, 

We need's more support, however, from the university in terms of 
supervision. There isn't any cany through from the assigned facili- 
tator. ...Many of the university people have never really worked in 
a MUS-E, or an elementary school. This makes things difficult. 
They admit this, but they don't try to get help. 

School B had achieved partial unitization and it was receiving assistance 
and support from the^TEI./ Additional support and evaluation were noted • 
as being needs* In addition, one respondent commented that TEI facilitators 
should have practical experience in MUS-E prior to fulfilling a facilita- 
ting role. (This need was also noted by a number of user system respondents 
^ in State III.) 

/ 

_ I 
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In smaioary, the resource system was reported to have had minimal con- 
tact with mediating and user systems within State II. Mediating system 
representatives, however, reported considerable resource system contact 
at the R&D Center • Implementation workshops and inservice sessions 
conducted by the resource system were minimal in comparison to activities 
performed by the TEI* Implementation activities of the SEA were adminis- 
trative in nature and they accounted for very little of the overall 
State II inservice effort. The TEI was reported as the major source of 
inservice rnd implementation activities. Critical needs, reported by 
the mediating and user systems, were: R&D Center and I/D/E/A coopera- 
tion, evaluation, load credit for TEI staff for field services, union 
cooperation, greater TEI-LEA supervision, and planning and released time 
for unit leaders. Two of the above needs were also identified by respon- 
dents in State III. However, there were a number of major differences in 
the organizational relationships within the State. 

State III 

A brief overview of State III includes consideration of (1) the con- 
tracts between the R&D Center and the SEA and TEI, and (2) the number 
of MUS-Fs established. In June, 1972, the R&D Center contracted x^ith 
the SEA to maintain 147 IGE/MUS-Es and to establish 40 new raultiunit 
schools. Maintenance activities were supported by $28,000 and the imple- 
mentation activities for the estimated 40 new >fUS-Es to be establisViCd 
between June, 1972 and February, 1973 were supported according to a 
Financial Assistance Formula* The TEI in State III agreed to offer and 



^^Memorandura of Agreement, Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning, June 8, 1972. Financial Assistance Formula is 
presented in Table 6. 
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conduct two one-week institutes for 50 lead teachers during the «..innier 

and fall of 1972. Support from the R&D Center for the institutes was 

$7,500.^^ There were 147 Multiunit schools in State III in 1971-72. 

18 

By the 1972-73 school year there were 215 MUS-Es established. 

Interviews were conducted with the SEA state coordinator for IGE/MUS-E 
three representatives from the TEI, and three principals, two unit leaders 
and two unit teachers from three multiunit schools in the vicinity of the 
TEI. Interviews with members of the implementation unit at the R&D 
Center revealed a diversity of involvement with MUS-Es,. SEA, and TEI. 
Resource System 

Members of the implementation unit of the R & D Center described 
their activities and involvement with the SEA, TEI, and three LEAs 
selected for study in State III. Activities conducted with the SEA in- 
cluded assisting in workshops, working on IGE/MUS-E materials, training 
coordinators, and maintaining membership on a SEA-R & D Center committee. 
In addition to these activities, the overall nature of the R&D Center- 
SEA relationship was described. One member noted, "As far as the SEA is 
concerned I have assisted them in workshops, wov -ng on materials, and 
training their coordinators." A second staff member reported, "I*ve 
worked with t-he SEA over three years ago. I was a member of a joint 
committee and I*ve participated in conferences they sponsored." A 
broader viewpoint was reflected by a third staff member as follows: 

^^Memorandum of Agreement, Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning, June 27, 1972. 

^ ^1971-72 Directory of IGE/Multlunit Elementary Schools in the 
United States of America , op. cit. 

^ QlGE/Multiunit Elementary Schools 1972-73 Directory , op. cit. 
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Their relationship with us is more of a personal thing. . 
Uhen the coordinator took over they didn't know where to go but they 
worked with one of our staff members very closely. They haven't done 
much of a job, however. They don't take advantage of what we have 
learned over the last two years. They are still using outdated 
materials. [State III] is the weakest state in terms of implementa- 
tlon. They are concerned with quantity not quality. Since we sample 
20% of the schools each year we ran into a problem in State III. The 
coordinator wasn't much help in picking the schools. 

A fourth staff member asserted that the TEIs we-e more productive than the 
SEA, He stated* 

Before the national implementation effort we had a strong rela- 
tionship, it was productive. In 1971 when we got implementation 
money they tied up with I/D/E/A. The conualtment to MUS-E rapidly 
deteriorated, for example their use of staff people. Of course this 
is their priority. At this point in time there isn't any one 
directing their I6E effort. As a result our strongest and most 
productive relationships are with the TEIs. A couple of them are 
very strong. 

Face-to-face contact was described most often by the implementation unit 

staff as the major means of contact between the R&D Center and the SEA. 

The frequency of the contact varied from once a week to five times a year. 

The activities and involvement between the R & 0 Center is^lementation 

unit and the TEI were diverse. One staff member noted that he had had 

no contact or involvement with the TEI ^ile another member stated. 

The TEI has had a very close contact with the Center since they 
are one of the first: universities to be associated with MUS-E. I 
have gone up there and they have come down h^re. We stay in close 
touch. 

A third implementation unit member replied, "I haven't really worked with 

the TEI." The overall TEI effort was described as "strong" by one staff 

member as follows: 

The TEI has done quite a bit. The same model is used, awareness, 
and one week institutes for experienced people. The TEI is strong 
because they put on these institutes for a national clientele. They 
helped in preparinj other people to do one week institutes and they 
help LEAs whenever requested. 

Face-to-face contact was described by the implementation unit members as 



the priusary means of contact with the TEI. The frequency of contact 
ranged from twice a week to none. The activities of the implementation 
unit with LEAs in State III indicated a comparable degree of involvement 
as with LEAs in the preceding two States. 

Onsite visits were mentioned by two implementation unit members as 
the major activities conducted with LEAs. Inservice workshops and visits 
In response to specific requests by LEAs were also noted. One member 
stated, 

A-. far as the LEAs are concerned it's fairly similar to the 
contacw 1 have had with other states. 1 have visited them, put on 
inservice workshops, and been on call for any special problems or 
ueeUd. 

A second implementation unit member responded, "I haven *t worked with any 
local schools in any state." A third ^implementation unit member described 
onsite activities with MUS-Es. Face-tjo-face contact was described by all 
the members as the major means of contact. Frequencies ranged from fif- 
teen times a year to no contact. The members then described the I & R 
units, the IXC and the SPC for the three MUS-Es visited by the researcher. 

None of the implementation unit members had visited the three schools 
selected for the study. However, two staff members conjectured about the 
establishment of I & R mits and that all three schools probably had IICs. 
The SPC was considered established in that the performance objectives 
stipulated a SPC. Kettering's involvement, however, was mentioned as a 
possible inhibiting factor to the establishment of MUS-E since confusion 
over performance objectives could arise. Affiliation with the TEI was 
considered by most members as militating against dysfunctions associated 
with Kettering. However, one staff member felt that the establishment 
of I & R units, and IIC was "problematic" but "th .y probably have units ^" 
and he added, "for some reason I don't trust the situation" [in the area 



ERjC of the TEI]. 
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In susmary, some o£ the implemantatlon unit staff reported dissatis- 
faction over the involvement between the R&D Center and the SEA. 
Kettering's involvement, poor use of mf.terials, ^nd difficulties in 
selecting schools for onsite visits were noted as hampering the imple- 
mentation of IGE/IIUS-E. Close contact with the SEA was reported by a 
number of implementation unit members. Involvement with the TEI was more 
varied than with the SEA. Assisting in workshops, consulting,, and working 
together, characterized the R & D Center-TEI activities. Involvement 
with LEAs appeared to vary from none to ten times a year, Workshops, 
onsite visits, and general consulting were described as the major activi- 
ties. Table 9 delineates the frequency of face-to-face contact between 
implementation unit members and SEA, TEI, and LEAs in State III. 

TABLE 9 



ANNUAL FREQUENCY OF FACE-TO-FACE CONTACT BETWEEN RESOURCE SYSTEM 
AND THE SEA AND TEI REPRESENTATIVES IN STATE III 



Implementat Ion 


Mediating System 


Total 


Unit 'Members 


SEA 


TEI 




A 


6 


6 


12 


B 


9 


9 


• 18 


C 


5 


3 


8 


D 


26 


30 


56 


E 


6 


0 


6 


Total 


52 


48 


100 


Travel vouchers from the 


R&D Center 


also indicated 


a varied frequency 


of contact with agencies 


in State III. 


Excluding travel time, members of 



the implementation unit spent 37 days between April > 1971, and June, 1973, 

19 

^Ith agencies in State III. The number of days per tnember varied from 
none to 23, the average number of days was 7.2. 



Travel Voucher, Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cogni- 
tive Learning, April, 1971 - June, 1973. 
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Mediating System 

The SEA coordinator for IGE/MUS-E and three representatives from 
the TEI provided contrasting views of the R & D Center and they reflected 
different perspectives with regard to implementing IGE/MUS-E. 

The SEA . -.The state coordinator for IGE/MUS-E had earned a master's 

degree, and had been involved with IGE/MUS-E for six years. Activities 

with the R & D Center over the past sis years were described as follows : 

I had a joint appointment so at first I spent 50 percent of my 
time there. I found test schools, worked closely developing IIC 
objectives, and I worked on product development and implementation. 
I helped arrange and participated in workshops and conferences. 
I was able to use my position in the SEA to help get the design 
into various schools.... I follow up on schools who may be interested 
in adopting the design. 

He described telephone, f ace- to- face , and ciirrespondence as the 
major means of contact with the R&D Center. The frequency of contact 
was estimated to be once every 2.5 days during the initial stag^£ of 
IGE/MUS-E development, once a week after the initial development, and 
currently contact was once a month. 

He described his activities with the TEI as primarily assi: ting in 
the establishment of demonstration MUS-Es and attending summer workshops 
for unit leaders and principals. Telephone, correspondence, and face- 
to-face contact were described as the major means of involvement with 
the TEI. The frequency of contact was estimated to have been once a 
week during the initial stages of IGE/MUS-E development and currently 
once every two weeks. 

Activities with LEAs were described as stimulating interest, providing 

training, and working closely with administrative personnel. He stated, 

Things I do are in staff development, getting them started, or 
improving their program. Originally, I was supposed to provide 
and stimulate interest in the program. I spent most of ray time with 
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superintendents » principals , boards, and teachers. Once we got 
them to look at new ideas we provided the leadership for continuiag 
the program, we maintained the staff developsent and shared 
Information on state and national points of interest. However, lay 
role will probably change as colleges provide training. We will 
probably work closer with the administrative staff, central office 
and university people. 

He estimated that face-to-face and telephone contact averaged once a 
week during the initial stages of IGE/MUS-E development to once every 
two days during the current school year. 

The SEA coordinator described the I & R Ui;^ts» the IIC, and the SPC 
for the three schools visited by the researcher. ^ He had visited one of 
the schools (School B) and he had been involved with the inservice 
training for School C. He remarked, with respect to the I & R Units 
for School B, "They assigned teachers on a unit basis." He felt that 
School C had units; however, he had no knowledge of units in School A. 
The IXC was considered to be "working well" In School C but it was con- 
sidered "not functioning well" in School B. The SPC for the district 
which included Schools A and B was described as deviating from the 
R ^ D Center's definition. He replied, 

(Is an SPC established?) No, not in my estimation. They have 
sossething but not reallyan SPC. (Why?) The superintendent calls 
all the shots and since he doesn't want it to go, it doesn't. 

Since School C was the only HUS-E in the district he explained that 

they would not have a need for a SPC as follows: 

They have fine central office support and they started MUS-E 
in a unique way with the 80 people attending a course on XGE 
being the pool from which the teachers were selected. 

He reported a variety of concerns and described his role within 

the SEA. Internally, cooperation was described a minimal with staff 

members representing subject areas. However, efforts to increase 

Interest and cooperation were described as follows: 
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I was instrumental in starting the first statewide committee on 
math for IGE, Since then we've worked on language arts, physical 
education, and music. We use both R&D Center and I/D/E/A materials. 
Someone from I/D/E/A came here to talk with our consiultants* We 
are trying to get Kettering to put on a two week inservice session 
. for some of our consultants. (You feel the consultants should be 
involved?) Yes, they need to know more about IGE if it is going 
to go. One person isn't enough. We got to involve the other 
people. We've had minimal cooperation so far. By and large most 
of the involvement is minimal. 

He noted that communication with the CSSO and the administrator for 

the division was infrequent. However, communication with his Immediate 

supervisor was described as "daily". He added that the CSSO "has given 

us pretty good support." He commented that a variety of specialists, 

including practitioners, had assisted in the initial IGE/MUS-E 

workshops but that department specialists were not involved with the 

onsite visitation of MUS-Es. He explained. 

We had lots of specialization for the workshops at first. We 
had math, physical education, art, and IMC specialists. Plus we 
had practitioners help which gave us credibility. (How about out 
in the field?) At first R&D Center people helped but now they 
are too busy so we suggest that LEAs bring^^ln the practitioners. 
I help them do this. Within the department we have asked people 
to note how IGE schools are doing when they're out in the field, 
especially Title III Schools, but that is very minimal. 

He described his role as being structured in terms of the contract 

between the SEA and R&D Center. He stated. 

My job is more structured than unstructured. We've had a 
specific contract which specifies how many schools we'll start and 
maintain. How we acconq>lish our task is less structured, but we 
know how many conferences we'll run. At first it wasn't as 
structured but then that was before the implementation model that 
is used now. 

He estimated the percentage of time he allocated to MUS-E activities 
vls-^-vis three developmental stages. Dut.ng the initial development 
of IGE/MUS-E he spent 80 percent of his time, following the initial 
stages he spent 15 percent of his time, and currently he spent 75 
percent of his time on IGE/MUS-E activities. The skills and experiences 
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needed to effectively perform the role of a SEA coordinator of IGE/MUS-E 
were then described as follows: 

You need elementary teaching experience, you need supervisory 
experience, you need administrative experience involved in 
organiz.^.ng not budgeting, ^'ou need training in the concepts of IGE, 
and you need to be able to talk and work wiCh people. I've been 
an elementary teacher, principal and superintendent. I've found it 
easy to carry out the different roles. 

He felt that he did not have influence within the SEA concerning IGE/MUS-E 

but he felt that his immediate supervisor did have influence. The 

respondent commented that not everyone in the department was committed 

to IGE/MUS-E. He stated, 

(Do you feel the department has made a commitment to MUS-E?) 
Some have, but not all. No one argues against the concept. It is 
rather how you implement it that is a problem. (Has the CSSO 
endorsed it?) Yes, you can't ask for much more, he said it was 
most promising. 

He assessed the innovative nature of the SEA and the state in general 
as "more innovative than most." He noted that the miajority of the SEAs 
were not innovative since they focused on regulatory functions. A high 
degpee of local autonomy was also considered as facilitating LEAs "to 
try new things." He concluded the interview by delineating a number 
of needs and concerns for improving the implementation of IGE/MUS-E. 
Evaluation, training, and more effective use of central office staff 
were mentioned as critical needs. The need for evaluation was described 
as follows: 

We need more reports on the evaluations that have been going on 
at the Center and we should get these to the LEAs. We need a 
system for LEAs to use to evaluate their programs. We are getting 
questions from boards as to whether they are functioning any better. 
This Is something the R & D Center evaluation section should do. 
They should develop a model for LEAs to use to evaluate. A lot of 
this has been done on faith. The department doesn't have this 
capability. 
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Training needs vis-a-vis TEIs were mentioned as follows 
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The colleges need to iiuprove their programs. If they don't then 
we are going to have to put on staff development programs and they 
are very expensive. If the teachers know the concepts of IGE before 
they get into the field then it reduces the amount of ins«rvice. 
We need better trained building principals. If he doesn't provide 
the leadership then he will kill the enthusiasm of the teachers. 

Better utilization of central office staff and additional IGE programs 

were considered by the SEA coordinator as being critical needs. He 

explained , 

We need to have the special resource people in the district 
utilized better. This calls for more development. We need more 
programs for teachers because they are very Impatient to see IGE 
developed. 

He responded to the issue of union support and student teachers by 

noting that unions have supported IGE/MUS-E and that student teachers 

have become a significant ingredient in IGE/MUS-E implementation 

practices and subsequent operations. He stated, 

(Do you see unions opposed to MUS-E?) No, I don't see how they 
could be. Unit leaders are getting extra money because of the 
union. They may object to teacher aides taking the place of regular 
teachers. (How about student teachers?) They really help with the 
IGE program. The program was originally not designed to use student 
teachers. Colleges got involved through student teachers; they 
get a better clinical experience because they work with three or 
more teachers. Now most schools are looking for student teachers 
because of the manpower needs of the MUS-Es beccjie fantastic. It 
saves the district money. You don't have to have them but some 
districts think they can't function without student teachers. 

The SEA coordinator described an evolving relationship with the 

R&D Center, TEI, and LEAs which was a function of the development 

stage of IGE/MUS-E, Initial development required closer contact with 

resource, mediating, and user systems. Internally, the respondent 

described minimal cooperation among the SEA staff. He stressed the 

need for evaluation, improved TEI training, and greater utilization of 

central office personnel in districts with multiunit schools. Three 

contrasting view were provided by TEI representatives. Although they 
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s'lared a number o£ the needs and concerns with the SEA, they were 
much more ea^>hatic and forceful in their replies. 

The TEX .— The three TEI representatives first became Involved with IGE/ 
MUS-E at different stages of its development. The first respondent, 
the chairman of department of elementary education, had been involved 
with IGE/MUS-E for three years, the second respondent for five years, 
and the third respondent for six years. 

TEI Representative A. The chairman described his activities and 
involvement with the R & D Center, SEA and LEAs. Activities involving 
the R & D Center included attending conferences, working on task forces, 
and representing the R & D Center on a national level. He described 
telephone, face-to-face and correspondence as the major means of contact 
with the R&D Center. The frequency of contact was estimated to be 
once a month. One activity with the SEA was described as follows: 

The only use we've made of the SEA is to make requests for 
consultants to come to unit leader workshops, some regular 
graduate classes, and a few schools. 

He explained that he did not work directly with the SEA coordinator 

but the other two professors involved with IGE/MUS-E communicated with 

him by telephone, correspondence, and face-to-face. He estimated the 

frequency of telephone contact to be once a week and face-to-face contact 

once every three weeks. Activities with LEAs included supervising 

student teachers, conducting classes, and offering assistance. He 

explained as follow-: 

In the student teacher program we try to give priority to 
placement in MUS-Es. We have classes in IGE at the grad level 
which are both on and off campus. And we have workshops and 
drive-in conferences. (Do you consult with MUS-Es?) Only if 
they call, but they never call. We don't force ourselves on 
them. (Why don't they call?) Defensiveness. 
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He described face-to-face and telephone contact as the major means 

of communication with LEAs, Once every two or three weeks was estimated 

as the frequency of contact. The I & R Units, the IIC, and the SPC 

for the three schools visited by the researcher were then addressed. 

The 1 & R Units frr School A were described by the chairman as follows: 

They have attempted to parallel the design but only in a degree. 
One unit is still self-contained whereas the other unit operates 
fairly close to the design. 

The I & R Units for School B were described as overly dsjpartmentalized. 
He explained. 

They reflect the design to a degree in one unit. The biggest 
problem is not self-contained classrooms but their trend toward 
departmentalization. They don't follow through on the team 
approach. They just have specialization. 

He had insufficient information on the I & R Units for .School C. The 

IIC for School A was considered established; he stated, "Tliey have a 

pretty good one." The IIC for School B was also considered established 

and the IIC for School C was described as follows: "One of the better 

dimensions of their program." The SPC (for Schools A and B) was 

described as not established. He explained. 

They don't really have an SPC. In fact you could say they really 
haven't thought about one. Part of it is how the program got 
started by autonomous principals. 

Ai SPC for the district where School C was located was considered as 
unnecessary since they had only one MUS-E. He then describca a number 
of concerns within the TEI and he elaborated upon his role vis-Wis 
IGE/MUS-E. 

He described a close team effort with the other two professors 
concerned with IGE/MUS-E. He estimated that he spoke with the dean 
approximately once every two weeks concerning IGE/MUS-E activities and 
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he fiKplained why the dean and the administration were supportive of 
ICE/MUS-E as follows: 

The dean is supportive and the central administration is behind 
It. C'Jhy?) Because when we got .a grant from the R & D Center for 
$69,000 they were told something. 

He described the staff specialization wi^h respect to IGE/MUS-E 
inservice activities as a function of the subject area competencies of 
the three professors. He estimated that 15 percent of his time was 
spent on IGE/MUS-E. He outlined a number of skills and experiences for 
effectively fulfilling the role of a TEI representative of IGE/MUS-E 
as follows: 

You need experience as an elementary tv^jcher, experience in 
different teaching situations like self-cort .-ined. team teaching, 
administrative experience in an elementary school and training in 
elementary education and educational admin jatration. It is helpful 
to have served in a number of roles such as program development 
at the national, state, and local levels. It is also helpful to 
have done inservice teaching involving practitioners and to have 
seen a wide variety of schools and practices. 

He assessed himself as having significant influence with respect to 
establishing the IGE/MUS-E program at the TEI. He stated. 

I played an Important role in maintaining the program. When 
I first came here I gave significance to IGE. The chairmen on this 
canqjus can cause or prevent change. 

He felt that the TEI had been innovative in the past. He concluded 
the interview by outlining two major needs: (1) more comprehensive 
implementation strategy and (2) more extensive evaluation. Concerning 
the ingredients for effective implementation of IGE/MUS-E the chairman 
stated. 

First you have to have an informed LEA staff aware and knowledgeable 
about IGE, Hopefully these are the teachers recognized by the staff 
as being the best. Second, you need a principal who is well versed 
In the concept; however, you can start with either group. Third, 
you need to build on a sense of commitment, either the principal or 
teachers, to Install the concept. Here is where we run into some 
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difficulties. The Center must provide a better background to the 
concept than what they have done in the past. The three day 
overview is totally inadequate. It leaves too snany gaps in the 
program. If a school decided to implement MUS-E then they should 
have continuous access to specialized consultants from the R&D 
Center, SEA, and universities. (Do you see universities playing 
a role?) Yes, because schools up here are so far away from the 
R&D Center and SEA that you need an accessible agency. This is 
especially true for classes or regular inservlce. A college can 
play a direct role because people like to get involved with 
training that is for credit, it moves them up on the salary schedule. 

Concerning evaluation the respondent stated, 

(Do you feel that the R & D Center has evaluated MUS-E?) No, 
I've made it clear that they are interested in proliferating the 
concept horizontally rather than helping schools Improve. It is 
a matter of quantity rather than quality. (Has this hurt them in 
the field?) Definitely! There have been schools that have burned 
out and there will be more. They should have given these schools 
help and consequently this is going to hurt the Center. (Do you 
feel that the theoretical model of MUS-E has been evaluated?) No, 
that is gospel, you don't question t^ac. If you see it as an 
alternative then I say you should see alternatives within it. I 
feel you can have ICE within a self-contained classroom too^ for 
instance. * * 

TEI Representative B . The second TEI representative to be inter- 
viewed had been associated with the R&D Center and consequently had 
had extensive prior experience with IGE/MUS-E. He described his 
activities and involvemeat with the R & D Center, SEA, and LEAs. A 
lack of R & D Center initiated contact was stressed and followed by 
a description of his activities involving the R&D Center as follows: 

I can tell you right now that I haven't heard from the Center 
in two years. If it weren't for the fact that I know people there 
I'd never hear anything. When I am there I go see the man in the 
mailroom to get reports myself. They think the world revolves 
around Madison. We can read reports you know! But they have to do 
more than that. Even other TEI representatives can't get anything. 

Activities involving the R & D Center included conferences and consulta- 
tions; however, he also noted that the R&D Center-TEI relationship 
was weak. He stated. 
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My connection is through individuals. 1 go to conferences, do 
some consulting. They never ask us to do anything, however. I am 
upset with the lack of relationship between the R & D Center and our 
TEI. Politics control the relationships to date. For example, 
[another TEI] they have the right people. The dean is a friend of 
people in the Center, so are the people at the SEA. [State II] has 
the whole bag, (State til] had it but blew it. [State II] has the 
proper network, I am sick that [State IIIJ is just messing around. 

He described face-to-face and telephone contact as the major means of 
communicating with the R & D Center. He estimated that once a week 
was the average frequency of contact. 

Activities with the SEA were described as non-existent on a formal 
basis but moderate on an informal basis. He stated. 

Officially there is no relationship. We tried to set up some 
university workshops with them but nothing has been done. We do 
work closely with the SEA coordinator on a unofficial basis. He 
comes up here every semester, but that is a personal relationship. 

Telephone and face-to-face contact twice i month was described as the 
means and frequency of SEA involvement 

LEA involvement was reported to be comprehensive. He stated, 

We have worked with two leagues of schools, one dropped out. 
We have tried to get them to support MUS-E, but they wouldn»t. 
In the fall we had 160 people at a conference. We had someone 
from the Center come free because he is a friend. Then we have 
drive-in conferences at $5 per person. The schools will pay only 
that much plus the release time. We had 300 teachers last time. 
This is our only form of support. The one league we have is only 
for MUS-E whereas the drive-in conferences are open to all schools 
regardless of whether they are MUS-E.... For our summer workshops 
we didn t get any applicants within 60 miles of here. The other 
inservice we do is bootlegged. ^ 

Face-to-face contact with LEAs was described and the estimated frequency 

of contact was considered to be twice a month per school if it had student 

teachers. He then addressed the question of the establishment of I & R 

Units, IIC, and SPC in the three schools visited by the researcher. 

He was familiar with the three schools and he offered the following 

assessments: the I & R Units for School A are •'beautiful"; for School B 
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are "good"; and for School C are "functioning very x^ell." The IIC for 
School A was considered "strong"; for School B "only fair"; and for 
School C as having "frank and good relations." The SPC for the district 
incorporating Schools A and B was referred to as "attempted." The 
district incorporating School C was described as supportive although an 
SPC had not been established. Ke ro aded to a number of internal issues 
and concerns vis-^-vis the TEI. 

He described a team approach with respect to ICE/MUS-E activities. 
The team was described as consisting of the two other profes'.-ors inter- 
ested in IGE. He estimated that communication with the chairman was 
frequent and that communication with the dean averaged twice a month. 
The dean, however, was characterized as militating against self initia- 
tive. He noted that the IGE team of three professors specialized in 
particular subject matter areas, and that his role was flexible. He 
stated, 

Ily job isn*t really structured. Our outcomes are structured 
but we are very flexible. Once we decide on something then we know 
where we are going. 

He estimated that 100 percent of his time was spent on activities either 

directly or Indirectly related to lGE/>nJS-E. Skills and experience 

needed to be an effective TEI representative of IGE/MUS-E were delineated 

as (1) good conceptual background of IG", and (2) knowledge of IGE. 

He explained the unanticipated consequences of the influence of the IGE/ 

MUS-E program at the TEI in terms of the chairman's support which had 

resulted in departmental jealousies. He described the situation as 

follows: 

V/e ha' «» a lot of influence at the graduate level since we get a 
lot of whe graduate students. We try to get other profesjors involved 
but they feel they can't make a commitment to IGE. Because of our 
tight budget the chairman has given us extra funds, so we've made 
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quite a few enemies. The chairman's extra support h£*s created 
jealousies. 

He characterized the TEl as "extremely traditional." The autonomy 

of professors was noted as the major reason for the TEI's involvement in 

IGE/MUS-E. He stated » "Freedom of professors allows for promoting IGE 

and the chairman's support allows you to do as much as you have energy 

for." He concluded the interview by delineating a number of needs for 

effectively implementing IGE/MUS-E and for establishing TEI training 

programs. The characteristics of an effective TEI training program and 

the need for administrative support were described as follows; 

You must have administrative commitment. I don't think all TEIs 
can xnake a commitment like the TEI in State II, but perhaps an IGE 
track would be best. Students should be offered IGE courses and 
have field experience in a MUS-E. The staff should be commiced to 
IGE. You need at least five committed people. The untenured tend 
to be most innovative. You need diversity in the IGE program and 
lots of curriculum development. We get no time from the university 
to do Inservice. We get no support from the education school. We 
have a heavy load so we steal time from our supervision load. 

He observed that the placement of students in multiunit schools had caused 

some "static" and consequently, visiting multiunit schools to supervise 

student teachers and r.c simultaneously consult with the teaching staff 

had been difficult. He stated. 

We have an IGE practicum where we used to place 80% of our 
students in MUS-Es. We got a lot of static so now about 60% are 
placed in MUS-E. Other staff members here aren't interested in ICE. 

The need for the R & D Center to disseminate evaluation findings in order 

to facilitate the involvement of TEI's was explained as follows: 

You need the R & D Center to disseminate information about their 
new curriculums— hard data. If they want professors to be interested 
then they got to disseminate and not hide their data when it isn't sig- 
nificant. No good university is going to buy IGE unless there is some 
hard data. If you don't know the inside players at the Center then it 
seems you are out of luck. They don't disseraina/e anything that 
might make them look bad. 
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The general need for evaluation o£ ICE/MUS-E was considered as crucial. 
He stated. 

There should be some statewide evaluation of MUS-E. It can*t 
last without some support. I see dozens of schools in [State lit] 
where it isn*t going. Evaluation is needed for feedback and we 
need continuous inservice but not if it can*t be supported. The 
LEAs are the only ones with money but they will not do anything 
that is too expensive. MUS-E must be evaluated! The problem is 
the R&D Center is funded on a performance contract so they are 
only interested in the results of their products and the selling 
part. They don*t worry about how it is working in the schools! 
This is being noticed nationwide. It*s not just me. They sell it 
so heavily that they forget what they are doing. 

The last need outlined by the respondent dealt with the SEA. The ideal 

role of SEA was prescribed as administrative as opposed, to a training 

role. He stated. 

They should be tied-in as coordinators not implementors . TEIs 
should do the implementing. You can*t have one SEA person running 
all around the state training teachers. A coordinator wouldn't 
even have to be fulltime. (Why is the SEA so slow?) Because their 
top management is weak. 

The third TEI representative to be interviewed provided additional 
insights into the role and concerns of the TEI. 

TEI Representative C . The third TEI representative had been a 

professor in the department of elementary education for eight years. He 

described his activities and involvement with the R & D Center, SEA, and 

LEAs. Disseminating, implementing, evaluating IGE materials, and conducting 

workshops were deacribed as the major activities involving the R & D Center. 

The frequency of contact was estimated to have been weekly during the 

initial stages of IGE/MUS-E development but currently it was estimated to 

be on a monthly basis. The activities and support of the SEA were 

described as follows: 

They were a strong supporter at first. They had clout since we 
aren*t regulators and they are. They could be more demanding with 
the schools. Sometimes you have a traditional structure where there 
is teaming and a unit leader and they call themselves MUS-E, They 
used to run workshops and used to be resource people. They also had 
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a lot of I/D/B/A naterlal and filaa and they could exert 
influence for Txtle III funds. They were a very supportive 
agency but when their budget was cut they lost their key person. 

Face-to-face, telephone, and correspondence with the SEA were estimated 
to be on a weekly basis during the initial developtaent of the program 
and currently they were on a monthly basis. Activities and problems 
associated with the TEI»s field outreach with LEAs were then described 
as follows: 

They [LEAs J call us for support and advice in terms of curriculum 
and revising programs. They send us teachers for course work. We 
have workshops for dissemination and we visit them when our student 
teachers are there. We take the view that helping them helps our 
students. We offer IGE courses, curriculum development, leadership 
practicums and we will work directly with Individual teachers. The 
problem is that there is nothing in the budget which supports us 
helping them. We have to do most of it during class time or when 
ITaI. u consulting money but there is little of that. We have good 
s. however. Next year one district will be giving 

eight half days of inservice. We have offered to help them. They 
have some of our students so we can go there and help with Inservice. 
If our students weren't there we couldn't do it unless we got credit 
load for inservice. ® 

Face-to-face and telephone contact with LEAs were estimated to be on a 
weekly basis. He noted that onsite visits to MUS-Es were conducted once 
every three weeks. The TEI representative outlined a number of internal 
characteristics and concerns of the TEI program including his role. 

He explained that there was minimal cooperation and interest in 
IGE/MUS-E among the TEI staff except for two professors (the two previous 
respondents). He stated, "There are some people we have no contact with, 
they aren't interested or they aren't around when we are." He estimated 
that conmunication with the chairman of the department was "daily" and 
communication with the dean was "infrequently. " He commented on the lack 
of the dean's support as follows: 

He is not an actual supporter of IGE. He doesn't block it. he 
isn t in opposition, he Just doesn't give strong support, interest. 
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or help with dealing with the university bureaucracy* 
He noted that the other two professors interested in IGE ^'cosipleiQent each 
other** and that his role as a TEI-IGE/MUS-E repr^^sentative was "flexible" 
and "unstructured/^ Approximately 75 percent of his time was estimated 
as being spent on IGE/HUS^E activities. The skills and experiences 
needed to be an effective facilitator of and trainer for 1GE/MUS*E were 
described as not always consonant with the experiences of professors* 
He stated. 

You have to have experience in being self-^directed, see alternatives » 
and operate on a practical problem solving level* We don*t provide 
these types of experiences for college professors* Having something 
on paper is different from doing it* 

He mentioned the Impact of the IGE/MUS-E program in relation to his 

influence within the TEX as follows: 

Since we have proved that our program will work by bringing 
in a lot of students and getting national recognition we have a 
great deal of influence* Other people begin to feel that there 
must be something to it* It helps make believers out of them and 
reluctant ones will at least listen to you* 

The past Innovative performance of the TEI was considered weak* Four 

areas of need were outlined as (1) need for IGE courses and TEI out reach > 

(2) need for greater R&D Center Involvement » (3) need for evaluation 

and followup» and (4) need for a cooperative effort among resource and 

mediating systems* The first need focused on the role of the TEI which 

he described as follows: 

You have to have courses and opportunities for the student to 
live through the MUS-E experience* You can't just lecture* You 
have to understand and work with IGE if you want it all to hang 
together* We should give recognition for the staff that works with 
MUS-Esp then we could be of service to schools in our area* There 
are a lot of opportunities there* 

The second need focused on the role of che R&D Center* He stated. 
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Opportunities for involvement are great with respect to the 
R&D Center and SEA. When they had more money they used to come 
up here all the time. You need that face-to-face contact. 
Especially when you are trying to get people to change. 

The third need for evaluation and followup focused on the role of the 
R&D Center and the TEI. He stated, 

(How do you feel about the Center's evaluation?) It hasn't been' 
evaluated adequately. We need some sort of program to retrain 
those who initially began MUS-E. We've changed since the original 
design. Those early schools have been left in the dust. (Do you 
think the Center should exert control on MUS-Es to follow the design?) 
Evaluation would do this for them. We could rate them on their 
operations. We need a way of evaluating them. 

The fourth need for a cooperative effort among the resource and mediating 
systems also included the need for cooperation among MUS-Es and TEIs. He 
described the need as follows: 

(Do principals see the university as meddling?) No. if they 
do, I wouldn't go. It has to be a cooperative effort. If the SEA 
hadn t initially supported it. the Center develop it, and the 
universities disseminate it then it would have all crumbled. I 
see helping MUS-Es as taking an interest not throwing stones at them, 
of course you have to be willing to help them. 

In summary, the TEI representative delineated five needs related to 
the R & D Center: (1) evaluation of IGE/MUS-E, (2) timely dissemination 
of evaluation findings. (3) revision of the R & D Center's workshop content 
(4) refocus of implementation priorities from quantity to quality 
Indicators, and (5) increasing R & DCenter-TEI contact. Two related needs 
stressed by the TEI respondents, focused on administrative support for and 
concomitant increases in field outreach activities. In addition to the 
needs delineated by the TEI respondents, the impact of graduate courses 
in IGE/MUS-E was noted as facilitating inservice efforts. The salary 
increment accruing to teachers enrolled in graduate courses was considered 
to be the motivating factor. Interviews with principals, unit leaders 
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and unit teachers from three MUS-Es in the vicinity of the TEI provided 
a contrasting perspective of the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E, and the roles 
of the R & D Center » SEA, and TEI. 
User System 

The three multiunit schools visited by the researcher were in the 
vicinity of the TEI. Tvro MUS-Es were in the same district and the third 
MUS-E was located in an adjacent district. Three principals, two unit 
leaders, and two unit teachers were interviewed. 
School A 

The first MUS-E visited by the researcher was located on the periphery 
of a city. The approximately thirty-year-old building had undergone 
extensive remodeling. An addition to the building had been designed as 
an open space module for two I & R Units. Interviews were conducted with 
the principal and a unit leader. 

The Principal . The principal had earned a master's degree, and had 

been an elementary school principal for six years. He described his 

activities and Involvement with the R & D Center, SEA and TEI. Workshops 

at the R&D Center and ICE materials were considered the sole activities 

conducted with the R&D Center. Face-to-face contact and printed materials 

were considered as constituting monthly contact with the R&D Center. 

The SEA was noted as having conducted "some inservlce". Contact was 

estimated as twice a year and described as face-to-face. Activities with 

the TEI included credit courses for IGE/MUS~E ataff , supervision of student 

teachers, and participation by the principal in graduate classes. He stated, 

I've been a resource for them in their graduate classes. Sometimes 
they have a class here. Our teachers have taken courses there and their 
student teachers are here. Our contact with them isn't any different 
than it would be for any other school. They'd do the same thing if they 
were asked by any principal. (Do you ever ask for their help?) No, well 
I did ask them once about some curriculum but that didn't deal with 
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MUS-E. The university takes an interest to the exteat you want to 
involve them. One of then comes over here once a week to supervise 
student teachers, but he doesn't add anything to our school. This 
one individual just doesn't blend Inhere. It would be better if 
he didn't come. 

Face-to-face contact with the TEI was estimated to be weekly. The X & 
R Units, the IIC, and the SPC were described by the principal. 

The I & R Units, the IIC, and the SPC were all considered established 
and operating effectively. The operations of the SPC were elaborated 
upon as follows: 

Yes, we have one. We meet about every month. We modified it 
this year because the group was getting large. We don't have all 
the unit leaders represented. (Do they make policy?) Yes, but not 
contrary to the board. Last year we studied report cards and we 
let each MUS-E develop their own. 

He addressed a number of questions dealing with internal characteristics 
and concerns of the school and the role of an IGE/MUS-E principal. The 
working relationship with unit leaders and the central office was 
described as follows: 

I work closely with unit leaders. (How about with the 
central office?) We work close with them too. (Are they much 
help?) You get the help to the extent you ask for it. They are 
no more of an expert than we are. They are supportive in terms 
of material. Who are the experts anyway? The teachers are! Our 
teachers here are pretty much self-taught. 

Communication with the superintendent was estimated to be once a week, 
and communication with the elementary coordinator was considered to be 
frequent. The role of the principal was discussed in terms of (1) 
increased delegation of decision making to unit leaders and (2) increased 
time devoted to group dynamics. He described these aspects of his role 
as follows: 

I delegate more now but 1 am not uninvolved. (Are teachers 
making more decisions now?) Yes, but they are unit decisions where 
they all contribute. There is no individual pressure put on them. 
The job of the principal is considerably more difficult. In the 
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traditional school you related on a one-to-one basis but in a MUS-E 
you relate to the teacher in terms of the entire unit* Plus you are 
opening up new dimensions of group dynamics that have to be dealt 
with. In the self-contained the teachers can shut their door and 
ignore the problem. You can*t do this in MUS-E especially open like 
ours. You got to solve problems in order to work. This is a funda*- 
raental difference and it makes a considerable demand on the principal. 
The extra effort is worth it because students benefits The atmos- 
phere is better. 

The need for structure within a multiunit school was addressed in terms 
of the role of the principal. He stated. 

My role is structured. You have got to have structure but it 
is harder to maintain in a MUS-E. You just can*t say this is it. 
You got to get at group feelings and this becomes cumbersome, A 
lot of times the principal must make the final decision but teachers 
have input. 

The amount of time to perform the role of an IGE/MUS-E principal was 

considered to be comparable to the time requirements for non-IGE/MUS-E 

principals. He stated, 

I basically do the same things as in the traditional setting* 
The job of the principal isn't changed. You are still the instruc- 
tional leader with discipline and public relations. 

Elaborating upon the skills and experiences needed to be an effective 

principal of a multiunit school, he stated. 

You need the same skills to be a good principal no matter what 
the school is, the qualities that make a good principal are the 
same for both. You could be a good non-MUS-E principal but fail as 
a MUS-*E principal, I guess you need to be very sensitive, you got 
to minimize friction that occurs when people are working together - 
keep things on an even keel. You could isolate these before in the 
traditional and not bother to solve it. You have to be a facilita- 
tor of human interaction. One teacher affects all the teachers in 
our unit because they are open. 

A self-assessment of influence produced the comment, "I have quite a bit 
of influence." He described a transition within the district from tra- 
ditional to innovative as follows: 

Historically it has been traditional biut the last few years it 
has changed toward innovation, toward taking the initiative. 
Changes in personnel at the top affect things like this. They have 
a big impact. If they are sensitive then they respond. There is 
pressure on a national level and from parents. 
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He concluded the interview by outlining a variety of needs which focuse.l 
on LEA. SEA, R&D Center, and TEI. He described the needs of LEAs in 
implementing IGE/iaiS-E as follows: 

You need adequate staff. I don't think the R & D Center can do 
much about what is needed. You need instructional resources, you 
need more funding. MUS-E is more expensive. You need more staff to 
have small group instruction. This combining of large groups to 
have small groups is limited. You got to have staff and aides. 

The role of the SEA was described as follows i 

(How about the SEA?) Funding is what they should do, the dis- 
trict can develop their own programs if they have the time and 
money. We don't need someone from the State Capitol to tell us 
how to do it. 

The principal emphasized that the role of the R & D Center should focus 

on research and on minimizing the cost of IGE/MUS-E. He stated. 

Training programs the R & D Center could do but who is going to 
pay for it? (What should they be doing?) Research. If the program 
is too expensive that they develop then forget it, it will never be 
bought. (How about their evaluation?) Yes, they should do that. 

The TEI was addressed in terms of its field outreach and workshops, and 

its lack of experience with IGE/MUS-E. He described the need associated 

with the TEI as follows: 

The TEI does more. (Do you feel they should get into the schools?) 
No, they would be out of their element if they got more involved with 
the schools. They shouldn't come into the schools to set up programs. 
Success comes from teachers and the university has responsibility to 
their students not schools I The university creates interest in new 
ideas through its courses. Their role is to inspire and keep it 
practical. Workshops are good, they can be used, working on a degree 
can t... . How many of the university staff have taught MUS-E? Very 
fewl You can t teach teachers to teach kids until you yourself have 
taught them. They operate otherwise on a theoretical basis. The 
best professors are those who have been elementary teachers. The 
TEI is practical most of the time but there are a lot who haven't 
really had the training. 

The interview with the principal of School A revealed the following: 
(1) IGE/MUS-E was considered established, (2) the role of the principr 
was described as comparable to a non-MUS-E role except for the added 
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factor of group dynamics, (3) the role of the R & D Center was pre- 
scribed as research oriented, (A) the role of the SEA was prescribed as 
funding oriented, and (5) the role of the TEI was prescribed as training 
oriented with a heavy emphasis on practical experience and skills. The 
unit leader interview provided a different perspective on the role of the 
R&D Center and TEI. 

The Unit Leader , The unit leader had earned a master's degree, and 
had been a unit leader for one year. He described his activities and 
involvement with the R & D Center, SEA, and TEI, Activities with the 
R&D Center included workshops conducted at the R&D Center, He 
stated, 

I haven't been there this year, we really don't have any direct 
contact. Last year three teachers went there for a seminar. They 
have never been here. We do get material from them. 

He estimated that twice a year face-to-face contact was made with the 

R&D Center. There were no activities with the SEA, but there were a 

number of activities involving the TEI. He described the TEI activities 

as follows; 

I had classes with a lot of the instructors there. They don't 
come here to talk with us but we may talk with them over a cup of 
coffee when they visit their student teachers. 

The face-to-face contact with professors was estimated to be on a weekly 

basis. He described the characteristics of the I & R Units, and the IIC, 

but he was unable to describe the SFC. 

He responded to the question concerning the establishment of I & R 

Units as follows: 

What is an I & R Unit? I've never beard of that before. (What 
do you call them?) Units? (Do they span grades?) Yes, grades three 
and four, chronologically we have four, five and six year olds. We 
aren't totally individualized. Math, art, physical education are 
traditionally run. Science and social studies move along homeroom 
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lines, but it is individualized in their homerooms. In the afternoon 
it is cross graded, ability grouping in reading is used. 

The lie was described as follows: 

There are only two unit leaders because our primary grades are 
only 25 percent unitized. The meetings take from five to forty 
minutes. We discuss things that should be brought up at the buildiug 
meeting and problems that can be ironed out in the units, scheduling, 
and we do a little on curriculum Improvement. 

However, the SPC was not a familiar organisational arrangement. He 
stated, "I don't have contact or knowledge about it." Internal concerns 
and characteristics of the I & R Units and the role of the unit leader 
were then addressed. 

He compared the close working relationship within the I & R unit to 
his previous experience in a partially closed school. He stated, 

I work closely with the unit teachers. An open situation demands 
close planning. I was in a partially closed school last year and it 
didn't require as much coordination. What you do affects everyone. 
This setting brings out the best in you. In the past you could close 
the door and forget it. We have 165 kids in this open space and six 
homerooms. 

Communications with the principal was estimated to be "at least three to 
four times a day." The degree of specialization among unit staff was 
described as follows; 

When the unit was formed last spring, one of the criteria for 
recruiting was to find teachers with particular strengths. Mine was 
in physical education for the unit, each homeroom at a time. (How 
about math and reading?) No, we don't have differentiated staffing 
there. We put one teacher in the resource center because she is 
good with small groups, I see very little of my homeroom per se, 
I see them for announcements and physical education. I see some of 
them during the day depending on the group. 

The role of the unit leader was characterized as one of responsibility 
without authority. He stated, 

I see myself as a person with responsibility but no authority, 
I am an instructional leader responsible for the successful opera*- 
tion of the unit. (Do you get extra release time or a stipend?) 
Wo released time but I get a stipend of $'00 per year. 
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Due to the specialization of physical education classes, the portion of 
time spent on IGE/MUS-E activities was estimated as 66 percent. Skills 
and experience needed to be an effective unit leader were delineated as 
follows : 

Getting along with people, being sensitive to very trivial 
things— these can become big if let go. Good background in IGE, 
understand the design, inservice and university courses, prior ex- 
perience in both traditional and unit operations are needed. You 
shouldn't be a unit leader without experience. Self-contained class- 
room experience is helpful to see the difference. You need a backlog 
of experience. You have to be able to schedule too. 

The difficulty of the prescribed scheduling skill was illustrated to the 

researcher during the interview. The unit leader explained the complex 

arrangements associated with coordinating the movement of 165 pupils 

among the six I & R Unit staff members. He explained that one change in 

the schedule affected the entire weekly plan,^^ 

He assessed himself as having considerable influence within the 

school. He stated. 

As much as realistically and reasonable is possible. Whatever 
I request as a unit leader or as an individual has never been 
ru fused. I have quite a bit of influence. 

He characterized the district as Innovative even though the town was 

conservative. The interview was concluded with a delineation of the 

needs of an IGE/MUS-E with respect to the role of the R & D Center and 

the TEI, and the need for central office support. He described the 

need for additional materials from the R&D Center as follows; 

I would like CO see more things come from the R&D Center. 
We need more materials specifically geared toward the behavioral 
objectives in the folders. 

Needs related to the TEI were addressed as follows: 



See Appendix D. 
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I'd like to see more contact with the university. They should 
be here asking the questions you are asking now but as it is we have 
to register for that and it isn't the same. 

The need for central office cooperation was attested to when he stated, 
"We have good cooperation from the central office, without it we couldn't 
do much." He was unsure of the need for evaluation; however, he did 
describe two indicators which made IGE/NUS-E "psychologically rewarding" 
(1) fewer discipline problems, and (2) lower absenteeism. The most 
critical ingredient for insuring the success of IGE/MUS-E was described 
as the "cooperation of the faculty." 

In summary, the unit leader in School A considered scheduling to be 
a major task, and he indicated that the R & D Center and TEI should give 
greater support in the areas of materials and on-site visits. The sim- 
ilarities and contrasts between the principal and unit leader in 
School A may also be seen in School B. 
School B 

The second MUS-E visited by the researcher was located in the same 
district as School A. The school was approximately ten years old and 
it was located within a mile of the TEI, The only ^en space in the 
school was a recently renovated IMC; the physical configuration of the 
classrooms had remained unchanged. A section of the hall was decorated 
with trash from the school yard posted on signs which admonished pupils 
to be neat. During lunch the principal roamed the halls with a yard- 
stick behind his back in order to maintain order. The principal, a 
unit leader, and a unit teacher were interviewed by the researcher. 

The Principal. The forty-seven year-old principal had earned a 
master's degree and had been a principal for seven years. He described 
his activities and involvement with the R&D Center, SEA, and TEI. In- 

ERJC , 
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service activities and acquiring new knowledge about IGE were described 

as the major activities involving the R&D Center. He stated. 

Right from the beginning we've been affiliated with the R&D 
Center. We've been to inservice there and if there are meetings in 
Madison that are important we go even if we don't want to. We go to 
keep abreast. If you don't go you lose out. We have had R&D 
Center people here. We were a monitor school of I/D/E/A. We've 
had them here to answer questions. We've had seven of our twelve 
teachers go down to >fadison for summer workshops. 

He estimated that twice a month there was either face-to-face, telephone, 
or correspondence contact with the R&D Center. Involvement with the 
SEA was described as primarily focusing on the central office and attend- 
ing building meetings. He stated. 

We don't have too much contact with them. (The SEA coordinator] 
would come to some meetings. We don't see him anymore. They work 
with the central office. They'd come if I called. 

The face-to-face and telephone contact with the SEA was estimated to be 

once a month. Activities v^t' ;he TEI were described as follows: 

We do a lot with them. [The department chairman] works closely 
with us. It is a reciprocal thing. I help him with student 
teachers, (Have thay helped in the implementation of MUS-E?) Well, 
we knew more than they did so they haven't given us as much help 
as newer schools. Anytime we want them they'll come.. [The chair- 
roan] was at our SPC meeting just last week. We get fabulous 
cooperation. 

The TEI's involvement with student teachers was explained as the major 

reason for face-to-face contact with professors at least three times a 

week. The I & R Units, the IIC, and the SPC were described operationally 

and adaptations were explained. 

The I & R Units were outlined as follows: 

Yes, we have units to a degree. We aren't completely IGE or 
MUS-E. They are plans in themselves and you have to use parts of 
them when you can, I don't always agree with the units and they 
don't agree with me. We have two units with grade integration. Not 
all of our classes are this way, our skill classes are. Not every- 
body is cross graded in all other things. 



^ The lie was described as follows: 

ERIC 
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We used to meet every week but we don*t meet as often now. 
Sometimes other things are tnore pressing. Things go to Che unit 
leaders, I don't go to unit meetings unless I am asked. It is my 
philosophy that they'll discuss more and work it out in their own 
vay. It is the old administrator image. It is very open hare so 
it isn't as important to have the IIC when you can talk in the hall. 

The SPC was described and changes in the membership were explained. He 
stated. 

The SPC is operating but not the way the model was originally 
set. There were too many people. We took a poll of the unit leaders. 
We concluded that unless they had something to bring there we would 
do it for them. Now we are able to start earlier since there aren't 
any teachers. We set policy, we plan, and the central office uses 
us principals as resource people. Our four MUS-Es aren't the same, 
we're all different. 

Internal concerns and procedures within the school were addressed by the 

principal and he also elaborated on bis role. Coordination between un-'- 

leaders and the principal was described as follows: 

My unit leaders are free to set up any programs they want to 
after they see me. I never turn them down, I don't want to turn 
them off and I don't want to tell them something won't work. They 
discuss things with me and I get notes on all unit meetings. 

Communication with the superintendent took the form of weekly reports 

and group meetings. He characterized the assistant superintendent, and 

the elementary coordinator as "easy to talk to." He stated, 

I see the assistant superintendent about once every two weeks 
but I do not always talk to him about MUS-E. The elementary coor- 
dinator is very generous with giving us help. The IMC director will 
do all he can to get materials for us. We have to involve the other 
schools even though they aren't MUS-E. They may feel some jealousy 
in all the materials that we get. 

The extent of teacher specialization, the increase in delegation of 

activities to unit leaders, and the reason that none of the teachers 

transferred from the school when it became Icfe/MUS-E were described as 

follows: 



I have more work to do now, A lot of it I delegate to unit 
leaders. (Do they have to make more decisions now?) Well, I don't 
know about that. On scheduling they do. Yes, I guess they do make 
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. more decisions now. Years ago they followed a standardized book 
which gave them the tiroes for doing everything. (Is this a probletn?) 
Maybe it was the first year. Other schools are jealous about our 
taleat, they accuse us of hand picking the staff. Well, you have got 
to have a hand picked staff otherwise you will blow it, (1 under- 
stand that although teachers can transfer out of a school that will 
becotne MUS-E most of the teachers here did not. How did you resolve 
this?) Well, I could have had them transferred out if I wanted to 
but they are all good teachers. Each one has his particular strength. 
I choose all the teachers here. (Do the units have a say in who is 
hired?) Not fonoally, the rumors get around, however, and they say 
something to me. 

He felt that his role as principal was structured but he also noted that 

formal meetings with teachers were held to a ralnimuia. He stated. 

My role goes both ways. There are certain policies that you 
can*t deviate from, you have to have these types of policies. I 
don*t have many teacher meetings here because I see them every day 
In the hall and we all eat together. 

He estimated that 20 percent of his time was spent on IGE/IIUS-E activities. 

The skills and experiences needed to be an effective IGE/IIUS-E principal 

were described as follows: 



First, you need someone with classroom experience, second you 
have to have a more open mind to be able to come up with new ideas, 
I know there are principals in this school system who wouldn't be in 
an I'lUS-E school for anything. You have to have patience! There is 
a lot of freedom and it is not as quiet here. There are some prin- 
cipals who just couldn't stand that. 

With respect to his influence within the district, the principal stated, 

T was influenced by the director of curriculum who is now the 
superintendent. He backed me up on the whole design. (You have 
considerable influence then?) Well, along with the curriculum direc- 
tor at that time I did. 



Although he considered the district to be traditional, he noted that 
there were innovative teachers and that IGE/MUS-E as an innovation should 
not be forced on the entire school district. He stated his views as 



follows : 



The district is not necessarily innovative. However, we have a 
lot of innovative teachers in non-multiunit schools, too. The multi- 
unit school concept Is not Utopia, It should not be implemented 
Q system-wide, you can't force it nor should you want to try to force it. 
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He noted that the union was instrumental in effecting a 9 percent pay 
raise for unit leaders. He stated, "We have no union trouble here." He 
outlined a variety of needs related to insuring a successful IGE/MUS-E. 
Factors within the school and district facilitating the implementation of 
IGE/MUS-E were described as follows: 

The staff is the most important thing. You can have one sour 
apple and it blows it all apart. The second thing you need is good 
unit leaders. The third thing you need is cooperation and help from 
the central office in getting things going— things such as materials, 
and equipment. Fourth, you have to have the parents' cooperation. We 
held meetings and sent home bulletins and newsletters. We have a pro- 
gram once a year on the multiunit school where parents take mini 
courses. 

He stated that even though IGE/MUS-E "hadn't been evaluated," the parents 

were satisfied with the school's program. He felt that there was little 

need for more involvement by the SEA. He stated. 

Mo there is nothing in particular that I would have them do. 
If there is all I have to do is give them a call. 

The TEI was considered as contributing a vital resource to multiunit 
schools in terms of student teachers. He described the student teacher 
situation as follows: 

You can't be without student teachers. Without them you would 
have to become a self-contained classroom. (As enrjllment drops 
they may have less student teachers?) Not here, I the department 
chairman] decided that the multiunit schools will be the first choice 
of the student teachers and other schools around here will get less. 
The other schools complain but experience in student teaching in a 
multiunit school is much better than student teaching in a tradi- 
tional school. The student teachers get exposed to more than one 
grade level. 

In summary, the pr:.ncipnl indicated that (1) IGE/MUS-E was a plan to be 
adapted, .(2) the quality of the teaching staff was critical, (i) the 
lack of evaluation had not been dysfunctional, and (4) student teachers 
contributed much needed manpower. A different perspective of School B's 
IGE program and the multiunit organizational configuration was provided 



by a unit leader. 



The Unit Leader . The unit leader had earned a master's degree, 
and had been a unit leader for three years. He described the activities 
with the R&D Center, SEA, and TEl. A decrease in R & D Center contact 
was noted in comparison to the early stages of IGE/MUS-E development. 
He stated, 

Wlien I first became a unit leader I went to the R&D Center 
for three days and had a very excellent training session. The R & D 
Center people also came here for two days for inseryice training. 
That session was not very good. They spent too much time assessing 
us. I have been down to Madison twice for one-day sessions and I 
have been to one session at a resort area. The university held a 
one week session and they had R&D Center people and the SEA coor- 
dinator there. We have had several people from the R&D Center 
and SEA come here to our school. I feel 1 know them quite well. 
They've kept me tuned in, except now I see a total breakdown. This 
year all the things are being dropped. There has only been one 
person up here this year from the R&D Center. 

Face-to-face and telephone contact once every three months was estimated 

for the initial development stages of IGE/MUS-E. Current contact was 

estimated to be once a year. One reason for the extensive contact during 

Che initial development stages was attributed to the Type I and Type II 

status of the school. He explained that a Type 1 school has a "lot more 

contact than most MUS-E's." Activities with the SEA were entirely focused 

upon the involvement of the SEA coordinator. He stated, 

Actually our involvement with the SEA is just what the coordina- 
tor has done. He comes in once in a while and tries to help us. 
However we don't see him suich anymore. 

During the initial development stages of IGE/MUS-E he estimated that une 

SEA coordinator visited the school three times per year. However, he 

noted that he had not been to the school this year. Activities with the 

TEI focused on student teachers and sunnier workshops. He described the 

TGI relationship as follows: 
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We had interns from the TEI. We have a close relationship with 
the student teachers and their professors. We have a field experience 
here for the freshmen and juniors. I have taken a course on IGE. 
The university also holds drive-ins on Saturday where there are IGE 
materials. They have a week long program in the summer on MUS-E 
and they have an outstanding faculty. They will come help us if 
we call. I am impressed with the help they give to us. I feel cluse 
to them. I feel they treat me as one of their staff. (Have they come 
to help you at all?) No, but they would be very willing to if we 
asked them. We are a little smug I gucBS. (Do they do inservice in 
your school?) Not on the multiunit school concept, they do on some 
other things, however, in other schools. (Would you like to see 
them here more often?) No, I'm satisfied with their help now. 

Visits by the TEI staff were estimated to be three times a week in order 

to supervise student teachers. Prior to having student teachers and 

during the initial implementation of IGE/MUS-E, he estimated that the 

TEI staff visited the school once a month. The I & R Units, the IIC. and 

the SPC were addressed and their operations explained. 

The I & R Unit was described as follows: 

We have 132 kids in our primary unit and six teachers. We also 
have one aide. There are three grades in the primary unit with 
ages between 6-9. This is true for the other units also. 

In reference to the IXC he stated, 

^The principal and other unit leaders don't meet as often and we 
don t work as effectively as we could. We discuss business matters 
in the IIC meeting, the budget, and potential things that may in- 
volve both units. The principal tells us things to bring up in our 
unit meetings. We serve as an intermediary between the principal 
ana the teachers. We used to meet once a week, our meetings are 
less now. The meetings usually last between 45 and 60 minutes. 
This type of job requires many more extra hours and t'.i* re is no 
release time for unit leaders. 

The membership and issues discussed at the SPC were described as follows: 

We used to go to the SPC. The meetings were once a month after 
school. Now the unit leaders have been dropped so the principal 
represents us. When I used to go we reported on our activities 
and we had a give and take discussion. (Did you set policies?) No, 
but we would set days on which to work on curriculum. We didn't * 
set policies. They used to take minutes at the meeting but not now. 

Internal procedures and concerns, and che role of the unit leader 



were addressed by the respondent. He emphasized the lack of system- 



wide cooperation but he did note that unit ©embers worked together 
closely. Central office and board of education assistance and interest 
were considered inadequate. Communication with the principal was esti- 
mated to be daily. The degree of specialization within che unit was 
discussed and explained as follows: 

Yes, we have specialization. We do more specialization as a 
grade, however. We split up grade three quite a bit» I take all 
the physical education, music and science and the other teacher 
does all the art, health, and social studies. Reading and math are 
cross grouped as a unit. We divide the math and reading by skill 
level. The children move from one group to another. The size of 
the group varies every three weeks. 

He considered that he had a "definite role** as a unit leader and he esti-- 

mated that 70 percent of his time was spent on IGE/MUS-E activities. He 

outlined group dynamics, sensitivity and flexibility, and knowledge of 

IGE as the skills and characteristics necessary in order to be an 

effective unit leader. He stated. 

You have to be able to wurk with people and not get uptight. 
You have got to be able to come back when people give you a hard 
time. You can^t be a supersensitive type but you have to be sensi- 
tive to other teachers and knowledgeable about IGE. 

He assessed himself as being influential within the unit. He described 

his influence as follows: 

Yes, I feel I have influence. If I didn't bring ideas into our 
unit meetings nothing much would happen. Without new ideas everyone 
tends to be satisfied and to stay where they are. 

The district was characterized as cautious in terms of Implementing inno- 
vations. He stated. 

We've tried a lot of things but we aren't the tjrpes who jump on 
bandwagons. We sort of dip our toes in. This district has a lot 
of room for improvement. 

He concluded the interview by outlining three majur needs: (1) the lack 

of board of education support, (2) the lack of release time, and 

(3) the lack^f suitable staff. The R&D Center was perceived as a 
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potential source of influence vis-^-vis the uncooperative school board. 
He stated. 

The R&D Center has not been very helpful. My main gripe, 
however, is with the board of education. I feel the R&D Center 
should perhaps help us with the board of education. [The SEA coor- 
dinator] did do a little bit with the board but it was not success- 
ful* 

The need for released time was expressed during a discussion of the 9 
percent stipend paid to unit leaders. He stated, "I get 9 percent 
of my base salary but I'd rather have an hour extra release time." Tra- 
ditional staff members, and the difficulty of retraining the staff were 
described as follows: 

Our biggest problem is with traditional staff. We had a choice 
of staying here or transferring. No one left. Some are still here 
doing the same old thing they always did. We have some here who say 
these are my children and this is my room. I don't want anyone 
teaching in my room. (What can be done about this?) Well, he's 
retiring. (How about the university?) They cannot really be of 
much help because it has to come from within the person. They can't 
be convinced to change so I don't see any help the university could 
give. 

In summary, the unit leader expressed minimal need for external assistance 
from the TEI, the SEA, or the R & D Center. The principal was considered 
effective and he felt a high degree of influence. Traditional teachers 
and an uncooperative school board were perceived as significant problems, 
and the need for release time was considered more important than addi- 
tional remuneration. A comparable perspective, which supported the 
majority of concerns of the unit leader, was expressed by a unit teacher. 

The Unit Teacher . The unit teacher had earned a bachelor's degree, 
and had been a unit teacher for three years. He outlined activities and 
involvement with the R & D Center, the SEA, and the TEI. He commented 
on a one day visit to the R & D Center as follows: 

Just this year I have been to a one day presentation at the R & 
D Center. Two of the presentations were disappointing because I 
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could tell they were trying to sell their product* One presentation 
I went to had unit leaders speaking. These presentations were good. 
You came away with something. IJhen I first came here I had never 
taught in a multiunit school before so I*ve learned a great deal 
from inservice especially from people that have been in a multiunit 
school* (Has anyone from the R&D Center talked to you up here?) 
Not this year, but when we were a Type I school in word attack, 
someone from the SEA came here. 

He estimated that face-to-face contact with R&D Center staff members 

was once in three years. Activities with the SEA were described as 

follows: 

Someone from the SEA used to come here quite often. We have 
been wondering what he is now doing since we don't see him anymore* 
They would come here and they would meet with the un,it leaders and 
he would also meet with the unit teachers* 

The face-to-face contact with the SEA coordinator was estimated to be 

once a year* Activities with the TEl focused on student teachers* He 

stated, 

Working with student teachers is the major thing that we do with 
the university. The student teachers really like it here. They work 
very hard. Our university has many meetings and we get together to 
talk about student teachers* (Do they have workshops?) Yes, 
especially during summertime. One summer there was a course that I 
took on IGE. (Do university people come here?) Yes, there is a 
group that comes here with their students, professors feel that 
students should be in the classroom. There is a lot of involvement. 
(Do they help you on any particular problems?) The protessors inter- 
act with us. They would work with us if we asked them. I talked to 
one professor quite a bit. I*ve never asked him for help on MUS-E. 
I don't think we need any help in running the unit. Our contact is 
mostly with the student teachers. 

Face-to-face contact with TEI staff was estimated to be on a monthly 
— ^ basis. The I & R Units, the IIC, the SPC were discussed and their opera- 

tions were described. He assessed the I & R Units as follows; 

No, we don*t have I & R Units. We are doing a great job in the 
reading program, however. We have gotten some help with the reading 
program from the state department* However, we don^t seem to be able 
to do the same thing in the other subject areas. There just doesn^t 
seem to be time. Our staff has good rapport — we have been doing 
much more teaming in the past. However, we still talk about the 
first, second, and third grades* iM like to be able to tell you 
that we have I & R Units, but then 1 wouldn*t be honest* 

o 
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The HC, although not totally familiar to the unit teacher, was described 
as follows: 

Yes, I think they have an IIC. They have been operating quite 
well from what I know. My unit leader keeps all of us in the unit 
well informed. 

The SPC was addressed and the support of the central office was mentioned. 
He stated, 

I don't know if they have an SPC. 1 guess they do, but I don't 
feel that there are any two multiunit schools that operate in the 
same way. We know what should be done but we are not given the 
staff or time to do it. (Is the central office supportive?) Yes, 
but they don't know what we have to do. We had to work hard just 
to get our once-a-week unit planning time. 

Internal characteristics, procedures, and concerns were the subject of 
the next series of questions. 

A close working relationship was described with the unit leader. 
He estimated that he spoke with the unit leader and the principal on a 
daily basis. In reference to the degree of specialization within the 
unit, he responded as follows: 

Yes, we have specialization; two second grade teachers and I 
teach all the physical education, one teacher teaches music. I'd 
like to see more specialization for some of the teachers. We could 
save ourselves a lot of time and we can do a better job. We do 
some work in math and spelling as a group. Reading, however, is 
the only subject where it is cross graded. 

The degree of unit teacher role structure was explained as follows: 

^In some areas my role is structured and in other areas it 
isn't. I can structure it within my own homeroom. My activities 
are structured to the point that at certain times certain things 
must happen. In a multiunit school some things are more flexible, 
however , 

He estimated that 33 percent of his time was spent on IGE and he noted 

that time requirements were a constraint. He explained. 

We try to do IGE in math and spelling in addition to reading 
but it takes a lot more time. I would estimate that 33 percent of 
my time is spent on IGE. 
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Skills and experxences needed to be an effective unit teacher and the 
conflict between homeroom and unit identification were described as 
follows: 

Personality is a big thing. You have to be able to 
share things with other people and you have to be flexible. 
It is hard for all of us to get away from the feeling that 
the kids in the class are ray children and your children 
and this is my room and that's your room. If we can 
get away from that kind of thinking you'd be better off. 
You have to be willing to specialize in an area and trust 
the other people with your children. You are still 
accountable for the kids in your homeroom. You must be 
accountable for that. This could be a problem in some 
multiunit schools. Someone should know the individual 
child and know everything about what they are doing 
when they're in the school. This is what we are concerned 
about and we should be. 

The unit teacher assessed his influence and the innovative nature of the 

district. He stated, "I have much influence," and the district has a 

"good reputation." He described the major need in the school as unit 

leader released time. In addition he noted that external assistance from 

the R&D Center and TEI were not needed. He stated, 

I really think that the materials from the R&D Center 
are good and their assessments are good. However, the 
unit leaders need released time , the teachers in the unit 
try to do things to help but he still needs released time. 
(How about closer contact with the TEI or the R&D Center?) 
Well, I think they have done what is expected of them. 

In summary, the unit teacher indicated that cross-aging was limited and 

the traditional homeroom identification among teachers was not uncommon. 

Assistance from the R & D Center, SEA, and TEI was not perceived as 

needed with respect to extending and refining IGE/MUS-E. Released time 

for unit leaders was considered to be a major need within the unit and 

within the district. A contrasting perspective of the TEI and R&D Center 

was provided by the principal and unit teacher in School C. 
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School C 

The third multiunit school visited by the researcher in State III 
was located in a district adjacent to the TEI. The school had been 
recently constructed and it reflected a progressive and modem image- 
large open spaces, wall-to-wall carpeting, numerous glass-enclosed 
meeting rooms. Within one large open area there were multicolored 
signs suspended from the ceiling proclaiming the results of a reading 
contest. Montages along one hallway stressed the need for ecology. 
The principal of School C and a unit teacher were interviewed. 

The Principal. The principal had earned a master's degree 
and had been a principal for eleven years. He described his involve- 
ment and activities with the R & D Center, SEA, and TEI. 

Involvement with the R & D Center was restricted to two conferences 
on IGE/MUS-E which had been sponsored by the SEA. The presence of 
R&D Center personnel at the conference constituted the principal's 
involvement with the R & D Center. He described the conference and 
explained why the school adopted the multiunit configuration as follows: 

We first got involved with MUS-E two years ago when we 
went to a SEA conference. The elementary principals 
there picked up information and looked at the Wisconsin 
Design. There were some people from the R & D Center 
there. We listened to some of the principals that had 
already had experience with MUS-E. I think the biggest 
reason we became a multiunit school was that the building 
that we are in now was built without walls. It was decided 
to build the school that way before we ever hdard of MUS-E. 

Face-to-face contact with the R & D Center was estimated to be on an 

annual basis. Activities with the SEA were considered to be the two 

conferences previously described. He added, however, the following 

comment: "We haven't done much with them, they gave us some input." 

^ Face-to-face contact with the SEA was estimated to be once every four 
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months* Activities with the TEl included conferences, student teachers, 
consultations, and graduate course work. He described the school's 
involvement with the TEI as follows: 

They set up drive-in conferences, student teachers, and they 
come out and spend time visiting the units and tcdiuhers here. 
They help with IGE through their course work. We had a 
workshop with our teachers and some university staff. It 
has become a college course now. We selected our staff 
on the criterion that all the teachers must have attended 
the t^orkshop with the university. While I was at the 
workshop, I obf^erved the teachers and I could pick out the 
ones that would seem to make good unit leaders. They were 
ones who were the most interested in MUS-E. (Does the 
universitv staff come here on general visits?) Ye^, [one 
professor] sits in on the IIC once in a while. We have 
lots of phone calls to and from [there]. He is very helpful 
and eager to help. They would rearrange their schedule to 
come here. (How often do you ask them for help?) Well» 
not much now but at first I asked them for help once a 
month. Since our teachers were taking courses they could 
bring problems to the university and solve them in class. 

Bi-monthly face-to-face contact with the TEI was estimated by the ^ 

principal. The I & R Units, the IIC, and the SPC were the topic of 

a series of questions dealing with their establishment • 

The I & R Units were described as follows: 

Yes, we have I & R Units. We would like to spread 
our age grouping, however. We are still somewhat traditional 
in our own thinking. We will have to increase the age 
group ng once our enrollment increases then our units will 
be pretty good. 

The IIC was described in terms of the principal's role and the sharing 
of responsibility. He stated. 

We have an excellent IIC. This is rhe first time for 
me to sit with a group of teachers and make decisions. 
It i9 a really good experience. Everything that involves 
the building is brought to the IIC. We make a lot of 
decisions about the curriculum while we are sitting 
at the table. Some of the administrative problems are 
also discussed. It is a real help for me because there 
is a sharing of responsibility. I make out an agenda 
and the unit leaders are allowed to invite anyone they 
would like. I take notes at the meetings but we do not 
produce any minutes. 
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The SPC had not been established due to the fact that there was only one 

multiunit school. However, the principal was confident that one would 

be established once more multiunit schools were implemented. Internal 

characteristics, procedures, and concerns constituted the subject 

discussed in the second half of the interview. 

A close working relationship was described with the elementary 

school supervisor. A team approach and delegated responsibility for 

decision making characterized working relations with unit leaders and 

teachers. He stated, 

(Do you see the unit leaders preventing you from talking with 
teachers?) There are some problems that I can leave with the unit 
leader and then I will have more time to talk with the teachers. 
(Do you see the teachers having to make more decisions now?) The 
decisions are being made by the team, they talk things over, this is 
definitely the best thing that ever happened to elementary education. 
The team approach is the best. 

Communication with th^ superintendent was estimated to be twice a year 

whereas communication with the elementary school supervisor was on a 

weekly basis. He described the situation as follows: 

The elementary principals don't have much contact with the 
superintendeut. The elementary supervisor keeps him informed. I 
probably talk to the superintendent twice a year and the elementary 
supervisor once a week. 

The impact of IGE/MUS-E on the role of the principal was explained and 

the addition of a full-time secretary was stressed as having produced a 

significant change in the amount of time available for working with 

teachers. A more structured role, however, was described. He stated, 

I think ray role is becoming more structured now. 
The more you involve teachers, and the mora team work 
you have then the more structured you have to be. MUS-E 
is a very structured program because you have to use a 
team approach. Scheduling is highly structured, schedules 
become a major problem. 

He explained that he was able to devote 70 percent of his time to IGE/MUS-E 
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activities and he stated. "1 am free to get involved in instruction 
matters now." He outlined the skills and experience needed to be an 
IGE/MUS-E principal as follows: 

You should have skill in implementing differentiated staffing, 
using the variety of skills that the steff may have, and 
selecting unit leaders. You have to be able to know 
what IGE is. You should be able to evaluate and assess. 
You have to have knowledge of what multi-age grouping 
means and how to select kids for a unit. You have to 
have skills in working with teachers in an IIC meeting. 
You have to be able to share in decision making. If 
you are used to working alone for a number of years 
this can be very difficult. You need to know how to pull 
everyone together. Knowledge of behavioral objectives 
and different modes of learning are very important. 
You need to be flexible, change things in the middle of 
the stream. Last, I think you need to be able to fit 
kids in the time space that you have allowed. Personally, 
I feel I have a long way to go before I get ail these 
skills. 

A self-assessment of his influence resulted in a description of the support 
received from other principals in the district. He stated, 

i have quite a bit of influence. I get a lot of calls 
from other principals. I felt that they were supporting 
me when I went into the MUS-E. This was a great help to me, 
it made me feel more courageous. 

The past innovative performance of the district and the reactions of the 
community were described as follows: 

We are a very cautious system, tight-fisted. We have 
a very low per pupil cost so when it comes to anything 
that may be innovative the district first looks at what 
is happening in other districts oefore they bite. A lot 
has to do with timing. The new superintendent is 
supportive of MUS-E and the administrative council acts 
like a team. (How has the community reacted to MUS-E?) 
Tremendous! Two years ago I began talking to parents 
about MUS-E. I think this forward planning really paid 
off. 

At the conclusion of the interview a number of needs and suggested pro- 
cedures for implementing IGE/MUS-E were mentioned. The effectiveness 
of the TEI*s workshop held at the district was described in terns of a 
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prototypic model to be used by districts interested in IGE/MUS-E. He 
described the workshop as follows: 

The best thing this district ever did was to set up 
the semester -long workshop on MUS~E. The impact of the 
workshop was really great. The university people were 
here for a whole semester. That was the semester that 
the administration was convinced on going with MUS-E. 
The course had a simulation of the IIC and unit meetings. 
Problems were brought out during the course on how to 
get along with each other. Tlie course taught us that 
you shouldn't say I don't get along but rather you need 
to say I must get along. 

The role of the R & D Center and functions upon which they should 
concentrate were outlined as follows: 

I fcol the R&D Center has to get out and sell 
this concept to the schools. The two day overview they 
gave was good. Now that MUS-E is not really very innovative 
the R&D Center should develop more subject areas so 
teachers can use them. Teachers will not write out 
behavioral objectives in every curriculum area. We should 
be able to use our own materials and the R&D Center 
should develop the curriculum more efficiently. If 
their materials cost too much money the district will 
not buy it. (Do you think the R & D Center should get 
into more classrooms?) Yes, how do we know if we are 
doing the right thing? We could be completely bombed 
out and we wouldn't even know it. The Center wouldn't 
know it either unless they came out here. 

The IGE/MUS-E program was considered to have been adequately evaluated. 
He stated, 

(Do you feel that MUS-E has been evaluated adequately?) 
Yes, especially the Wisconsin Design which I think was 
developed especially to fit into the multiunit schools. 
The teachers feel that the kids are more relaxed, attend- 
ance is better and kids seem to have an improved self- 
image. We have less discipline problems now. 

The role of the SEA was described as one which should focus on the funding 

of IGE/MUS-E implementation efforts. He stated, "The SEA needs to develop 

some type of program from which we can request funds. They're the ones 



money." The u.iion was mentioned as a potential source of leverage 
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for securing unit leader rele^ise time and salary adjustments. 

In summary, the principal perceived the TEI and the R & D Center as 
sources of expert assistance. He indicated that the R & D Center should 
evaluate the ui#crations ol t^drticular multiunit schools in order tw provide 
feedback and assure that proper adoption had taken place. The new role 
of the principal was described as being instructionally oriented. The 
unit leader in School C substantiated the principal's concern for greater 
R&D Center involvement. 

The Unit Teacher . The unit teacher had earned a bachelor's degree 

and had been a unit teacher for one year. He described his involvement 

with the R & D Center, SEA, and TEI. Attendance at one inservice session 

where a R & D Center representative discussed the Wisconsin Dasign was 

described as follows: 

(Was the speaker very good?) No, not really. Too 

theoretical! I have read some of their publications and 

i have seen some of their iilms while I was taking courses 
at the university. 

Annual face-to-face contact with the R&D Center was estimated. He 

recalled that the GEA had visited the school once but he emphasized that 

there was no regular contact. Activities with the TEI included taking 

courses, helping student teachers, and using IGE films. He described 

the TEI involvement as follows: 

A lot of my course work dealt with IGE and that is about 
the extent of my contact. [One professor] comes here once 
in a while to check out his student teachers. [Another professor] 
brought a class here once. I borrowed film strips for our 
inservice from them. I raise problems in the class that I 
have once a week. 

Face-to-face contact with the TEI was estimated to be once a week in class 
and once a month at the school. The I & R Units, the IIC, and the lack 
of an SPC were discussed* 
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He described the I & R Unit in which he was a unit teacher and 
the procedure for hiring the unit leader as follows: 

We have 165 kids in our unit. It spans for two grade 
levels and we have five s.taff teachers and one student 
teacher. The students have approximately a four year 
age span. We do not have an intern but we do have an 
instructional aide. All the units are similar. (How 
were the unit leaders selected?) The unit leader was 
hired for the job. He had been in an MUS-E before. 
They don't get release time or extra pay. You should 
realize that we are not very non-graded. Most of our 
teaching is with the same grade. There isn't much cross- 
grading. There is team teaching however. We hope to 
be cross-graded next year. We have to work on the 
curriculum to set things up for cross-grading. This 
system has standardized tests so sometimes that makes 
it difficult. 

■ 

The lie was considered established and he estimated that it met weekly 
for two houis. The SPC, however, was not established but he felt that 
it would be Initiated. Internal procedures and concerns were addressed 
as the last topic of the interview. 

He described a close working relationship among the members ot the 
I & R Unit. He described the r4eed for unii planning time as follows: 

Our team is very close. We work together very well 
and we have release time to plan unit activities. SciuCtiases 
we stay past school closing time. Roughly we spend two hours 
a week on planning in a formal sense. (Is this adequate?) No, 
it is not adequate for setting up a unit. An outline of a whole 
unit takes at least six unit meetings. 

He estimated that communication with the unit leader was at least three 

to four times per week. He explained the need for close cooperation by 

noting: "If one person changes his schedule, then it affects all of us." 

He also estimated that communication with the principal was at least 

twice a week. He explained the unit's attempt at specialization and the 

concomitant difficulties associated with scheduling. He stated, 

We sort of specialize. We want the kids to get used 
to the idea that they are a unit. It is hard for kids 
O . aren't used to it. Right away we called the fifth 
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^rade Unit D. It takes a Ic t of work to prepare unit 
materials. This year one teacher does physical education, 
one teacher does music and one teacher does art for each 
of their respective grades. (Does one person take physical 
education for the whole unit?) No. we hope to do that 
but it takes a lot of scheduling. You need the gym, 
music, and art rooms at the same time. (Are you using 
the Wisconsin Design?) Yes, we cross units and every- 
thing. 

The interconnectedness of unit activities was explained as the reason 

for a high degree of structure within the unit. He noted, 

You don't make any changes without affecting other 
people. You have to check with every teacher. We 
informally meet to work this type of thing out, but 
it is very structured. 

IGE/MUS-E activities were estimated to take 20 percent of his time. He 
outlined the experiences and competencies needed to be an effective 
unit teacher. He stated, 

I think graduate courses in IGE are very helpful. 
I had never heard of IGE as an undergraduate. You need 
to have diagnostic skills, you need materials to pre- 
test and diagnose. You have to be willing to share, 
give, and be flexible. You have to reali^p your program 
is not the only one. (Do you feel you get recognition?) 
Yes, you get recognition from your fellow teachers. 

He assessed his influence in terms of his competence and knowledge of IGE. 

He explained why he felt influential as follows: 

As a first year teacher it makes a* difference with 
regard to influence. I was depended upon by the unit 
to help explain the Design because I had had courses 
on IGE. Right now I am individualising our math book. 
In a sense it shows you how much influence I have. 

He obscrveii that IGE/MUS-E was the first innovation the district had ever 

atteaptid. He concluded the interview by outlining (1) the various steps 
necessary in the implementation of IGE/MUS-E, (2) the need for more 

effective training films and materials, and (3) the need for the R & D 

Center to initiate field observations and evaluations. In addition, he 

conoented on the effects of an open space school. He described imple- 
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mentation strategies as follows: 



You have to set up inservlce, you havQ to release 
teachers, you have to observe other MUS-Es for at 
least a week. It Is hard to put the theory of IGE 
all together. You need release time and you should do 
it very slowly. I vrould suggest that schools take only 
one or two subject areas the first year. We teach the 
other areas individually here. There are a lot of kids 
you have to get to know. 

He described the need for more effective inservice films and materials 
as follows: 



X gave a short inservice on the Wisconsin Design 
even though the teachers here had seen the films. The 
film on the Wisconsin Design needed to be supplemented. 
Tiie film doesn't show how to use the resource files or 
the pupil profile cards. The teachers were a little 
bit scared to try it. I explained the Design to them and 
how the Design should be set up. It was hard to put 
all the different aspects together. This is something 
that the R&D Center should do. 

The role of the R & D Center was discussed in terras of the need for field 
observation and evaluation. He stated, 

(How about the R & D Center doing more?) I am 
not sure what their role is. I am not sure what the 
role of the university is for that matter. I would 
like to see them observe operations here. They can 
make better suggestions if they saw what was going on. 
The R & D Center is pretty far removed from their 
teaching days. (Do you feel that the Center has evaluated 
the program?) I don't think the R & D Center evaluated it 
at ^11. (Is this serious?) Well, it would help schools 
who are starting if they did evaluate it. The role 
of the R&D Center is to make recommendations and give 
advice. They don't have the power to do anything about 
what individual schools are doing. 

The effects of the open space configuration were mentioned vis-^-vis the 
advantages and disadvantages. He described the open space arrangement as 
follows: 

(How about the physical arrangements?) The open 
space doesn't bother me. It helps when you walk away from 
your area because the next teacher may be able to watch your 
class. 
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In summary, the unit teacher indicated that greater external assistance 
was needed from the TEI and the R & D Center. Training films and 
materials were considered inadequate, and released time was considered 
crucial. 

The interviews from the resource, mediating, and user systems in 
State III indicated conflicting perspectives with regard to the need for 
R&D Center, TEI, and SEA assistance. The disparities between user and 
resource system respondents vis-a-vis the extent of the diffusion of 
IGE/MUS-E may in part be explained by the minimal contact between user 
and resource systems. Insight into the internal operations, characteristics 
and roles, nd concerns of the resource system provided a basis for 
understanding the differences in the perspectives among the systems. 
Resource Sy s te m 

The internal organizational practices and the concerns and recommenda- 
tions of resource system respondents are outlined in this section. Six 
R&D Center members were interviewed, five respondents were from the 
implementation unit and one respondent was the former director of the 
R&D Center. Working relationships, communication, specialization » 
role structure, time spent on IGE/MUS-E activities, competencies required 
to fulfill role expectations, influence, R&D Center innovativeness, and 
needs and recommendations for diffusing IGE/MUS-E were discussed. 

Working relationships with the implementation unit varied from frequent 

to infrequent interaction. The extent of interaction was reported to be a 

function of the focus of each member's role. One member stated, 

I see the operationally involved staff about two 
to three times a week. My relationship with other members 
tends to be at a planning level rather than operational— I 
have visited a few schools with the implementors. 
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Another implementation unit member explained that the amount of intra- 
unit communication had recently decreased. He stated » 

We haven't had any meetings— the unit doesn't function 
like it did before. It has been a case of people going 
off in different directions, 

A contrasting perspective was provided by another member who stated, "I 
wok more closely with different people than I did before. There is 
a broader communication now." A fourth member asserted that the entire 
unit "worked very closely" but his assertion was contradicted by 
another respondent who stated. 

At first, I worked extremely close with everyone in 
the unit, that was when we worked as a total implementa- 
tion team. We scheduled together and we worked together. 
However, within the last year we have had only one staff 
meeting. We don't know what is going on within our own 
unit. Communication is almost non-existent. 

The former director of the R & D Center described a close working 

relationship with members of the implementation unit as follows: 

I worked very closely with the whole implementation 
staff. I essentially formulated the implementation plan. 
I put it into effect. I sat in on their meetings— three 
times a week. 

Working relationships were described as close by three of the 
five implementation unit members and the former director of the 
R&D Center reported a high degree of involvement with the implementa- 
tion unit. Communicati rm with the administrator of the implementation 
unit and with the former director of the R & D Center was reported In 
varying frequencies by the respondents. 

Communication with the implementation unit administrator was 

estimated to be daily by three of the unit members. One member. 

however, distinguished the type of communication and frequency as follows: 

I communicate every day with the unit administrator on an 
^ xnformal basis. A type of friendship communication. Formal 

ERJC communication is perhaps two to three times a year and then 

i— it is confirmation of something, not input from me. 
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Coiomunlcation with the R&D Center director ranged from none to twice 

a week. The frequency of communication with the R&D Center director 

and with the administrator of the implementation unit was related to 

the two areas of specialization among the iiqplementatlon unit staff. 

Two major activities were described by implementation unit members***- 

working with states and universities. Three members were involved 

with operational activities which were composed of awareness sessions » 

implementation workshops, and onsite visits to multiunit schools. Two 

members were involved with planning activities which focused on national 

Implementation strategies, SEAs, and TEIs. The three members involved 

with conducting workshops and onsite visits accentuated the distinction 

between field operations and planning. One member responded with respect 

to the roles of the implementation team members as follows; 

What do you mean by an implementation team? Three 
of us do all the workshops, put out all the materials, 
do all the travel, and do all the onsite visits. 

Another member asserted that there were more "chiefs than Indians** 

in response to the question of specialization within the implementation 

unit. The two members involved with planning activities, however, did 

not describe the difference in the focus of cheir roles in the same tone 

as the operationally involved respondents. One member stated that his 

role concentrated on planning at a national level. Another member 

described the difference in the focus of the implementation unit as 

follows : 

We have a team ^Ich works with state coordinators and 
LEAs and the other team works with TEIs and SEAs. The 
former deals with implementation activities, the latter 
deals with negotiation with SEAs. Another meoiber works 
with me on a national level planning and negotiating. 

The specialization within the implementation unit was described as field 
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planning oriented. This distinction was stressed by field oriented 

members who viewed the differences in role expectatiois with dissatisfaction. 

Descriptions of the structure of each member's role, however, provided a 

homogeneous view of the implementation unit. 

An undefined and unstructured role was reported by most of the 

implementation unit members. One member stated that structure was provided 

by the federal guidelines under which the unit was funded; however, specific 

details were felt to be unstructured. This view was reflected by another 
member who stated. 

My role is very flexible within a structure, I 
know what the objectives are, that is the structure, 
but how I do the objectives is very flexible. Hy job 
isn't routine. 

Another member assessed the structure of his role as minimal; he stated, 

•My role is relatively undefined." A transition from a structured, task 

oriented role to an unstructured, goal oriented role, was described by 

another member. However, one respondent expressed dissatisfaction with 

ambiguity associated with his role. He stated, 'When I came to the Center 

my job was undefined, I tried to get it defined but no one would." The 

former director of the R & D Center expressed the view that the need for 

role strucfjre and leadership was dependent upon the maturity of the 

organisation. He described the distinction as follows: 

A center director may go two ways; a person with 
the ability to conceptualize programs and strategies and 
identify people to move ahead with products. Perhaps a 
more effective one in a more mature institution is a role 
whereby a climate is defined and mechanisms developed for 
having individuals define their own programs. 

The consensus among the implementation staff that their roles were 

unstructured was accompanied by dissatisfaction on the part of one member. 

The distinction between role structure and the maturity of the organization 
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was stressed by the former Center director, the implication being that 
Che less mature the organization, then the greater the need for structure. 

The allocation of time spent on activities involving IGE/MUS-E was 
reported by the implementation unit as ranging from 5 to 100 percent. 
Members involved with national implementation concerns reported that 20 
and 5 percent of their time was spent on IGE/MUS-E whereas two members 
involved with implementing IGE/MUS-E estimated 100 percent and one mem- 
ber estimated 80 percent of the day was spent on IGE/MUS-E, The former 
director of the R & D Center estimated that 8 percent of his time had 
been allocated to IGE/MUS-E. 

Resource system interviewees outlined a variety of skills and experi- 
ences needed to effectively perform their roles. The emphasis given to 
specific skills and personal characteristics reflected each respondent's 
concern for role effectiveness and concomitantly, a number of difficul- 
ties and/or barriers they had encountered in fulfilling their roles. 
Two members stressed the need for personal experience in a raultiunit 
school prior to fulfilling an implementation role. One member stated, 

I strongly feel that you have to have been in a MUS-E before 
you can tell someone else how to run it. Without that you would 
go over like a lead balloon during inservice. 

^ Another member reinforced the need for practical MUS-E experience as 
follows: 

One should have actual experience in the mulriunit school. This 
experience is a must, the reason is that if you are going to change 
teachers then your credibility is minimal if you are looking at 
change from a textbook standpoint. If you haven't actually experi- 
enced MUS-E you may get away with telling principals what to do and 
telling university types about it, but you won't get away with 
telling teachers about it. They will see you as a university type 
and cut you off. 

Being able to work with a variety of people was stressed by most inter- 
viewees. However, one member expressed dissatisfaction with the amount 

o 
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of time required to work with principal investigators within the R & D 
Center, lie stated, 

You have to initiate patience. You can't make decisions, you 
got to have meetings with Pla. They provide all the serious input. 
The Pis, since they are professors, can't be told anything. The 
people who run the Center are not the employees, they are the part- 
time Pis. Patience and interpersonal skills are really taxed here. 

Being able to work with people was expressed by two members who stated. 

You can't be pushy or aggressive, you have to have a soft 
sell* subtle approach... . You have to be able to click with 
people. 

The former director of the R & D Center also expressed the importance of 

working with, and respecting a wide variety of people. In addition to 

patience and working effectively with people, one member mentioned the 

ability to critically evaluate outcomes and processes. He stated. 

You have to have the attitude of looking over what you have 
done, questioning your techniques in order to improve them, and 
trying to improve yourself. 

The skills and experiences reported by the resource system respondents 
as necessary in fulfilling their roles centered upon (1) practical experi- 
ences in a multiuuit school, (2) effectively working with a variety of 
people, and (3) critically evaluating role outcomes and processes. An 
assessment of individual influence produced almost a consensus among 
resource system respondents. All but one interviewee expressed a high 
degree of influence vis-a-vis their roles. One member stated that the 
change of R & D Center directors had increased his influence. Another 
member explained that with respect to the specific expectations of his 
role he had considerable influence in that other members deferred to his 
judgment. The former director of the R&D Center felt that he had 
••very strong" influence with respect to the implementation strategy of 
the R&D Center. 

All of the resource system respondents felt that the R&D Center 



was an innovative organization. One member made a distinction between 
innovative ma. agement and innovative products. The former was considered 
uninnovative whereas the latter was considered extremely innovative. 
The former director of the R & D Center expressed the opinion that the 
management of the R & D Center was innovative since there were no models 
or precedents to follow in staffing or organizing the R & D Center. 

The resource system respondents outlined a wide variety and compre- 
hensive list of needs and recommendations with respect to improving the 
implementation of IGE/MUS-E. The general strategy followed by the R&D 
Center (awareness sessions, implementation workshops, and maintenance 
visits) was considered adequate by most members. However, deficiencies 
were noted in specific areas. 

Heeds and recommendations expressed by the resource system respon- 
dents centered upon internal management and implementation processes 
associated with IGE/MUS-E. Internal management needs, reported by three 
implementation unit members, dealt with intra-unit communication, and 
with overall R&D Center structure. Communication needs within the 
implementation unit were described by two members. One member stated. 

The needs that we have are really in-house implementation team 
needs. We need a team that really works together— we don't need 
any more closed door sessions. 

Another member stated, "Communications must be developed within the 
implementation unit." In addition to intra-unit communication, two 
members expressed the need for improved communication and cooperation 
throughout the R & D Center. One member explained the need for develop- 
ing inter-unit cojnmunication as follows: 

We have to do in-house communication between components within 
the R&D Center before we do national implementation. The imple- 
mentation project is a bastard within the university. The components 
are all associated with academic departments, we are not associated 
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with academic departments so we are not involved with other compo- 
nents. When I am out in the field, I am asked about reading, math, 
etc., and I don't always know what they are doing since there is no 
communication between components and the implementation unit. 

Another member described the need for a formal mechanism for assuring 

inter-unit communication as follows: 

We need a formal mechanism through which we can propose imple- 
mentation strategies and have input into these strategies from 
people responsible for developing products. This way they'll have 
a part in the planning of the implementation strategies. Up to this 
time there hasn't been any mechanism. Both sides, the developers 
and implementors, went their own way and as a result both sides had 
ill feelings. We need a sounding board for overall Center strategies. 

The former director of the R & D Center stated that developers and imple- 
mentors of R & D Center products had been working cooperatively and 
effectively. He stated. 

There is a very close interface between professors involved in 
development and implementation. These professors have participated 
in implementing and formulating strategies. There is a tendency 
now for things to draw apart. 

Greater structure and explicit role definitions were outlined as needs 
by one implementation vnit member as follows? 

I think the objectives and mission of the Center needs to be 
examined and a program built around it. At the beginning we had 
no controls on dissemination, this was a mistake, we had no evalua- 
tion, we didn't have criteria to evaluate. The role and responsi- 
bility of each person should be explicitly stated and mutually 
agreed— closure should be reached — jobs should be defined. 

Internal management needs were expressed by four implementation unit 
members. CoiRmunication within the unit and between the unit and other 
components, and greater role structure were mentioned. In addition to 
internal management needs, implementation needs were expressed for the 
external outreach and procedures of the R&D Center, 

The overall implementation strategy of the R & D Center was con- 
sidered to be highly effective by two unit members and it was expanded 
upon by the former director of the R & D Center, One unit member 



affirmed the need for R&D Center-SEA-TEl-LEA linkages as follows: ^ 
"An important element is well planntjd and well managed inter- institu- 
tional relationships, cooperative ones." Another member reaffirmed the 
need for R & D Center-SE.\-TEI-LE.\ linkages as follows: 

The only way you get an innovation successfully established in 
the local school is to use a model that includes LEAs, TEIs, and 
SEAs. Schools maintain the innovation but thev need help from TEIs. 
That is where the vast reservoir of capability' lies. They are the 
ones that train people for new roles. They also provide maintenance 
inservlce, and help with specific problems. If you don't have all 
three connected then you are doomed. SEAs can't' do much to help but 
they can t be disregarded because they can kill your effort. I am 
completely convinced of this model. 

The need for one organization to be responsible for implementation was 
expressed by one member as follows: "Any product needs to have one 
Institution that has implementation as its priority and commitment. 
Without that the product won't get very far because nobody has a vested 
interest to put resources into it." The former director of the R&D 
Center expanded upon the roles of the institutions involved with the 
diffusion of IGE/MUS-E and he emphasized the need for intermediate 
agencies to carry out the implementation function. An additional party, 
introduced into the R & D Center-SEA-TEI-LEA relationship, was mentioned 
by the former director— the profit-making publishers. The role of the 
iateroediate agency (SEA or TEX) was outlined by the former director as 
follows: 

Intermediate agencies must identify what is best for LEAs and 
then they must make possible the selection of the products and 
strategies. They should do more than say* "Here are three or four 
alternative patterns and here is how effective they are"; they have 
to do more than just disseminate. They must also be able to help 
potential consumers identify possible results of actions. 

The need for evaluation was raised by two members, explained by the 

former director, and considered to be adequate by one member. The need 

for evaluation was attested to by one member who asserted that the lack 
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of evaluation hindered implementation. He stated, 

MUS-E needs more evaluation on very specific aspects, in fact 
it needs quite a bit. (Do you see this as a critical issue?) Yes, 
it is a crying need, people out in the field are demanding evalua- 
tion. The Center should initiate some form of evaluation, I don*t 
know if anything is really being done. (Do you see this as related 
to your impact as an impleraentor?) Yes, maybe we should change some 
of our techniques as far as MUS-E- is concerned. There may be five 
thousand >aiS-Es next year, but how many are really meeting the cri- 
teria? You need some degree of control, 

A second member expressed the naed for more follow-up in response to the 
topic of evaluation. He stated. 

We should spend more time on onsite visits. The teachers are 
doing this all alone. They need a shot in the arm, reinforcement, 
and help. The strategy is good except for involving teachers more 
and follow-up. 

The former director of the R & D Center, in response to the question of 
evaluation, outlined the evaluation role of intermediate agencies and 
the R&D Center as follows? 

We shouldn*t use Center funds to describe or evaluate our poten- 
tially competing patterns. There are intermediate agencies now, 
SEAs, that can fulfill that role. If they can evaluate textbooks 
for statewide adoption, they can evaluate different alternatives for 
instruction, A professor who offers a course on MUS-E should do more 
than just take a description of the innovation and pass it on. He 
should help evaluate it with his class, look at its affect on learn- 
ing, etc. Educational administration should also look at alternatives 
and discuss them with practitioners, (Do you see them evaluating 
these alternatives?) No, they should make it possible for individuals 
or groups to evaluate. Users should be able to come to a rational 
decision over what innovation is best. The SEA and TEX should supply 
this. We shouldn't help LEAs choose the best innovation. 

The evaluation role of intermediate agencies was conditioned on the suppo- 
sition that the R&D Center should not become im'olved with specific 
problems in multiunit schools. Two implementation unit members, in 
addition to the former director, explained that the position of the R & 
D Center did not support interference in local problems or concerns. 
The former director explained the need for noninvolvement as follows: 



The focus of the Center' 



s evaluation should be on the effective- 
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ness of Its products as opposed to the effectiveness of their use 
by individual schools, (Specific problems in specific schools are 
not a concern?) Right. Our role is to conceptualize implementa- 
tion, to facilitate any product we put out. 

The need for noninvolvement in specific local problems was reaffirmed by 
an implementation unit member as follows: 

The Center isn't concerned with specifics, only with general 
problems like better trained teachers. We can't respond to smaller 
problems. Each school is going to have a peculiar set of problems 
which we ought to stay out of, for example the political scene. If 
40 percent of the schools say they are MUS-E but aren't then we 
should respond. It would probably mean that there is bad implemen- 
tation which could be controlled by the Center. 

Another member stated. 

The Center can't say that schools have to do any specific things. 
We can only recommend. First the situation is political so we 
cannot get involved in that type of situation. 

The limitation of noninvolvement in local affairs placed on the R & 
D Center was partially modiJl,5d by one implementation unit member who 
expressed the need for greater involvement by teachers during the aware- 
ness phase. The lack of teacher involvement at the decision making 
levftl. was also considered detrimental of the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. 
Although the Center's role in assuring greater Involvement by teachers 
was not explicated, the respondent did expand on the need for involvement 
as follows: 

We have the decision makers at the first conference, then the 
teachers would get exposed, then they would make a commitment. How* 
ever, this is not enough, they have to really want to be a MUS-E not 
Just told by the superintendent. I got into some workshops where 
they don't even know what IGE is, it makes for a poor workshop and 
a poor school. There should be more involvement by the teachers. 

The needs and recommendations explicated by resource system respon- 
dents were centered on two major concerns: internal management and field 
outreach. The first concern focused on Intra-unit and inter-unit coooni- 
nication. The need for more effective and coo^rehenslve involvement 
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among unit members and between principal investigators within the R & D 
Center was emphasized. The second concern, field outreach, focused on 
the implementation strategy of the R & D Center and the concomitant issues 
of evaluation and R & D Center involvement in local issues. 

Ihe linkage model followed by the R & D Center was considered es- 
sential for the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. The implementation phases of 
awareness sessions, implementation Inservice. and maintenance onsites were 
felt to be adequate by most menders. However, increased onsite visits 
and teacher involvement at the awareness phase were suggested. Evalu- 
ation of MUS-E was perceived as a critical need by three respondents and 
the lack of evaluation was suggested as a barrier to the diffusion of 
IGE/MUS-E. Evaluation of IGE/MUS-E in LEAs was seen as unrealistic due 
to the constraint of noninvolvement in local affairs imposed upon the 
R&D Center. 

Summary 

In Chapter III, the data were presented according to the three states 
selected for the study and according to the organizational affiliation 
of each respondent. Resource, mediating, and user system respondents 
reported a number of concerns and they described a variety of practices 
related to the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. The questions addressed by the 
respondents are analyzed in Chapter IV according to the key concepts 
underlying the study and according to the operatirnaiiaation of the con- 
cepts. Chapter IV also includes a delineation of the major and ancillary 
findings, presented in the preceding chapter, which form the basis for a 
series of theoretical propositions. The implications of the findings 
and recommendations for R & D Center practices and additional research 
conclude Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER IV ^IYm^ 

CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS ^^85!^ 
AND PRESENTATION OF FINDINGS 

The diffusion of IGE/MUS-E was recorded according to the estab- 
lishment of the three organisational components of IGE/MUS-E: I & R 
units. lie, and SPC. The measures of the dependent variable, diffu- 
sion, were analyzed in terms of the system affiliation of the respondents: 
resource, medicating, or user. Following the analysis of diffusion were 
the independent variables of linkage, structure, and capability. Link- 
age, an external factor, was analyzed according to the system affiliation 
of respondents and grouped in terms of the five combinations of inter- 
system connectedness: (1) resource system linkage reported by mediating 
and user systems. (2) mediating and user system linkage reported by 
resource system. (3) user system linkage reported by mediating system. 
(4) mediating system linkage reported by user system, and (5) linkage 
between mediating systems reported by SEA and tei respondents. The in- 
ternal factors of structure and capability were analyzed according to 
the system affiliation of respondents and were delineated according to 
their operational ized characteristics. Major and ancillary findings were 
distilled from the conceptual analysis and form the conclusions of 
Chapter iv. 

Conceptual Analysis 
The conceptual analysis of the data included attention ^o the 
following variables: diffusion, linkage, structure, and capability. 
Diffusion 

Three items, representing the three hierarchical structures of 
IGE/MUS-E, were constructed in order to measure diffusion. The 
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establishment of I & R units, IIC, and SPC was recorded for each 
school according to the perceptions of resource » mediating , and user 
system respondents. Three categories were used to suam^ize the 
responses: "yes," "no," and "don't know." The percentage of respon- 
ses for each organizational administrative component and for each 
system are illustrated in Table 10. 

I & R Units.— Approximately two- thirds of the responses for the 
I & R Unit item were positive. However, there were differences among 
the resource, mediating, and user systems. The resource system 
replied to the diffusion items for all seven schools selected for 
the study, the mediating system replied to the items for only those 
schools in their respective states, and the user system responded 
for only their specific school. Consequently, the level of the 
system responding to the item was related to the amount of knowledge 
of the operating characteristics of the schools. The resource system, 
rhe furthest away from the schools, registered 53 percent "don't 
know" responses, and the TEI regis-tered only 12 percent "don't know" 
responses. In contrast, the user system did not register "don't 
know" responses for the I & R unit diffusion item. The user system 
almost unanimously considered I & R units established; however, there 
were differences among respondents with respect to the degree of 
establishment. Although an operational definition of I & R unit 
was used by the researcher,^ there was considerable deviation and 



^See Appendix C for the operational definition of the 
X & R Unit used in the study. 
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evidence of adaptation as described by user system respondents. 
For example, unit leaders were more likely than principals or unit 
teachers to note that there was only partial iiiq>lementation of the 
I & R unit configuration. Unit leaders appeared to take direct 
responsibility for the operations of the unit and consequently they 
tended to respond to the I & R unit diffusion item from a perspective 
of critical self -evaluation. However, functional adaptations were 
usually viewed positively by the unit leaders. In one instance a 
unit leader had not heard of the term "I & R Unit" even though his 
descriptions corresponded to the I & R unit operational definition. 

Diffusion of the I & R unit configuration was not defined in terms 
of the effectiveness of the implementation or the efficacy of the 
I & R unit operations. Consequently, wide latitude was given to the 
responses so that establishment would not become entwined with 
effectiveness. In addition, establishment of the I & R unit con- 
figuration was not treated according to strict adherence to the 
operational definition. Adaptations were common and partial 
implementation was the rule rather than the exception. Consequently, 
if the respondent felt that the operational definition had been 
achieved, then the researcher considered diffusion to have taken 
place. Only 6 percent of the responses for the I & R unit item 
were negative for user-system respondents. Consequently, adapta- 
tions and partial implementation were not considered by the user 
system respondents as nullifying the establishment of I & R units. 
The resource and mediating systems did not register negative responses 
for the I & R unit diffusion item which was due, in part, to their 
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level of knowledge and to their predisposition to view the diffusion 
of I & R units in a positive light. 

The user system respondents registered the greatest percentage 
of positive responses to the I & R unit diffusion item followed by 
the mediating and resource system respondents. A comparable finding 
was recorded for the diffusion item concerning the IIC. 

IIJC.-- Two- thirds of the responses from resource, mediating, and 
user systems indicated that the IIC was established. However, the 
level of the responding system was related to the degree of know- 
ledge of the operational characteristics of the schools. The resource 
system registered the largest percentage . of "don*t know" responses, 
followed by the SEA and TEI. The user system was in total agreement 
that the IIC had been established for their respective schools. 

Although the liser system registered 100 percent positive response 
CO the IIC diffusion item, there were descriptive discrepancies among 
respondents. For example, principals tended to view the IIC as 
established even though they were not unanimous with respect to the 
need for meeting regularly with the unit leaders. One principal 
commented that he saw all the teachers every day so there was little 
need for a meeting every week. Concomitantly, the IIC diffusion item 
did not address the effectiveness of the IIC or the extent to which 
the principal's and unit leader's roles had changed. Nevertheless, 
descriptive responses to the IIC item revealed that some principals 
were reluctant to transfer decision -making responsibility to the IIC. 
For example, some principals noted that they retained final decision- 
making power over the IIC actions and in one instance unit leaders 
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complained that the principal merely used the IIC as a small faculty 
meeting. 

Greater agreement regarding the establishment of the IIC was 
registered for TEI respondents which was due. in part, to the visi- 
bility of the IIC as opposed to the lower hierarchical administrative- 
organizational component of the I & R unit. In addition, the estab- 
' lishment of the IIC was viewed by a number of TEI respondents as a 
precondition for establishing I & R units. ^ However. TEI representa- 
tives viewed the SPC quite differently from the IIC as evidenced by 
the 35-percent negative responses to the SPC diffusion item. 

SPC.— The highest hierarchical level of the IGE/MUS-E adminis- 
trative-organizational configuration, the SPC. was the least diffused 
as indicated by the 20 percent negative responses to the . 9C diffu- 
sion item. Although user system respondents did not register negative 
responses to the SPC item, the resource system, the SEA. and the TEI 
registered 11-, 29-. and 35-percent negative responses, respectively. 
Less than one-half of all responses were positive for the SPC diffu- 
sion item and in addition, 12 percent of the user system respondents 
were unaware of the SPC. 

Although the SPC is prescribed as a precondition of the IIC and 
the I & R units, it was perceived by 20 percent of th • respondents 
as not being established. Wide latitude was given to the operational 
definition of the SPC. For example, in one district, unit 



2 

Wisconsin Research and Development Center, Performance Objectives 
for Implementation of ICE/MUS-E (Madison, Wis.; Wisconsin Research and 
Development center for Cognitive Learning, n.d.), p. 4. 
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leaders were not represented at the SPC meeting but they still reported 
that the district had an SPC. In a nuniber of other districts the 
SPC had either experienced a name change or it had been adapted to 
fulfill new objectives. Examples of name changes were (1) System- 
wide Planning Committee symbolizing the deemphasis of policy formu- 

lation and (2) Multiunit School Teacher Committee emphasizing a 
liaison role with the TEX. The superintendent was cited as the 
major determiner of SPC functions and the local school board was 
also noted as a constraining influence. 

Mediating system representatives registered only 29 percent 
'•don't know'' responses to tlnft SPC item i*iich was due to the visibility 
of the highest administrative-organizational component of IGE/NUS-E 
and to the role of th€i mediating system which tended to place it in 
interaction with the SPC. Concomitantly » the mediating system regis- 
tered large negative responses to the SPC item indicating their 
critical evaluation of the establishment of the SPC. 

Although 55 percent of all responses for the three diffusion 
items were positive^ there were differences among resource^ mediating^ 
and user systems. The I & R Unit and the IXC items received con- 
sistent responses whereas the SPC item^ except for the user system, 
received proportionately more negative responses. In addition, the 
level of the responding system was directly related to the know- 
ledge of the operating characteristics of indlvidnil schools. One 
source of knowledge was the frequency with which the resource and 
mediating systems interacted with the user system. The linkage 
among systems contributed to the awareness of operating character-* 
istics, problems, and adaptations of IGE/MUS-E. 
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Linkage 

Three items, representing the type, mode, and frequency of linkage, 
were constructed in order to determine (1) the purpose of inter- 
system connectedness, (2) the manner in which interactions were 
accomplished, and (3) the quantity of the interactions. Three 
categories were devised representing the type of linkage -conveyor, 
consultant, and trainer. A conveyor type of linkage corresponded to 
the dissemination of information: "The most rudimentary and simpli- 
stic linker concept is the 'conveyor' , one who takes knowledge from 
expert sources and passes it on to non-expert potential users. ""^ 
The research, development, and diffusion theory of change considers 
a conveyor type of linkage between developers of new products and 
potential users as one of the initial diffusion activities.^ A 
consultant type of linkage corresponded to the diagnosis of user 
system needs and subsequent prescriptions for the remediation of the 
needs. In contrast to the conveyor type of linkage which focused on 
transmitting information, the consultant type focused on the means 
by which objectives may be achieved. The problem solver theory of 
change emphasizes a consultant type of linkage in that the change 
a^ent enters into a collaborative problem-solving relationship with 
the user system.^ A trainer type of linkage corresponded to educa- 
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Kavelock. Planning for Innovation , og. clt. , Ch. 7, p. 3. 

4 

See Chapter I, p. 37 for a discussion of the research, develop- 
ment and diffusion theory of change. 
5 

See Chapter I, p. 31 for a discussion of the problem solver 
theory of change. 
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ttng the user system, i.e., instilling new roles and behaviors 
required by the innovation. Although the three types of linkage 
were not mutually exclusive or distinct » their focus was discernible* 
The trainer type, however, included the dissentination of information 
but the trainer's objective differed from that of the conveyor • The 
trainer was not only concerned with presenting information, he was 
also concerned with instilling the skills and processes which enable 
the user system to perform the new roles required by the innovation. 

The second item represented the mode of linkage, the manner in 
which interactions were accomplished. Three categories were devised 
representing the mode of linkage; lace^^to-face, telephone, and 
written interactions. A face-*to-f ace mode of linkage, dyadic ex- 
change, corresponded to meetings and visits between systems, and 
live presentations such as in-service sessions and university classes. 
Face-^to-face interactions were assumed to provide immediate opportu- 
nities for feedback and opportunities to promote the necessary 
understanding of and changes in role expectations. The second mode 
category consisted of inter-system interactions via telephone. Al- 
though interaction by telephone was also a dyadic exchange, the 
opp*ortunitles for immediate feedback and understanding of role 
expectations were considered less likely vis*->^--*vis a face-to-face 
mode. A written mode consisted of correspondence, newsletters, and 
printed material concerning IGE/MUS-E. A written mode» however, was 
assumed to lack feedback mechanisms and it was considered less 
effective than a face-* to- face mode for instilling new xoJe expecta*^ 
tions and behavior patterns required by the Innovation. Havelock 
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suaaaarized the need for dyadic exchanges (face-to-face modeX as 
opposed to one-way transmissions of information (written mude) , in 
situations where the innovation requires attitudinal or behavorial 
change; "Two-way transmissions are imperative for the adoption of 
innovations requiring alterations in attitude of behavior. 

The third item represented the frequency of linkage, the quantity 
of face-to-face, telephone, and written interactions. Frequencies 
were estimated by respondents for each mode of interaction. In 
addition, records from the resource system were used to supplement 
resource system estimations of face-to-face contact with mediating 
and user systems in the three states selected for the study. 

Combination #l.«.The external factor of linkage was grouped in terms 
of the five combinations of inter-system connectedness and was an- 
alyzed in terms of the system affiliation of respondents. The first 
linkage combination consisted of resource system linkage reported 
by mediating and user systems. Table 11 illustrates the three items 
of linkage (type, mode, and frequency) between the resource, and 
mediating and user systems. 

I. TjiEe. Although all three categories under the type of linkage 
were considered by mediating and user system respondents as having 
been used by the resource system, differences existed among systems. 
The SEA and TEI reported a conveyor and consultant type of linkage 
with the resource system. The user system reported a conveyor and 
trainer type of linkage. The SEA perceived the resource system as 
a source of information and in turn the recipient of SEA Information 
and views. The TEI perceived the resource system as not only a 

Vvelock, Planning fo r Innovation . 05. clt., ch. 9, p. 40. 
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source and recipient of information, but also a collaborative partner 
in the diagnosis of needs and prescription of remediations. The user 
system perceived the resource system as a source of information and 
as a trainer of new skills and behaviors. 

II. Mode. No differences were reported by user or mediating 
systems. Both systems indicated that face-to-face^ telephone, and 
written modes were used. However, the annual frequencies of the three 
categories provided a contrasting view of mediating and user system 
linkage with the resource system. 

III. Frequency. Major differences were reported between user and 
mediating system in terms of the annual frequency of face-to-face, 
telephone, and written interactions. The mediating system reported, 
on the average, more than four times as many interactions as the user 
system. Face-to-face ai'd telephone interactions were the most fte- 
quent for the mediating system, whereas writt«»n i«^Arnr•tion8 were the 
most frequent for the user system. Cunsequently. the resource system 
objective of instilling new roles, behaviors, and attitudes within 
the user system did not primarily make use of the more effective face- 
to- face node. However, dyadic exchanges were common between the 
resource and mediating systems. Mediating and user system linkage, 
reported by the resource system, produced different results than those 
reported by the mediating and user systems. 

Combination //2.— The second linkage combination consisted of 
mediating and user system linkage reported by the resource system. 
Table 12 illustrates the type, mode, and frequency of linkage as 
perceived by the resource system. 
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I. Tjiss.' All three types of linkage were reported fay the resource 
system. However, cousulting and training types of linkage were 
reported more frequently by the resource system than by the . mediae 5 Ag 
and user systems. The resource system indicated that conveying, 
consulting, and training linkages were used with the SEA and user 
systems. However, the SEA did not report training, and the user 
system reported conveying and training as the linkage types used 
with the resource system. The resource system perceived itself as 
fulfilling, in part, a collaborative consultant type of linkage, 
whereas the user system perceived a disseminating function being 
performed by the resource system in addition to some training. 
Except for the user system, less discrepancies were found with the 
mode of linkage. 

H. Mode. The mediating system was in agreement with the resource 
system that face-to-face, telephone, and written modes were used for 
inter-system interaction. The user system, however, reported all 
three mode categories, whereas the resource system stressed the use of 
face-to-face interaction. The mass mailing of newsletters and other resource 
system material was not considered by the resource system respondents 
as a means for interacting with the user system. Discrepancies were 
also found between resource, and mediating, and user systems for the 
frequency of linkage. 

III. Frequency, The mediating and user systems reported slightly 
more than two, times the number of interactions than did the resource 
system. Face-to-face interactions were estimated by the resource 
system as occurring at approximately one-third the annual frequency 
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of those reported by the mediating and user systems. Telephone and 
written interactions were not reported by the resource system 
vis-a-vis the user system. The user system vas> for the most part» 
unfamiliar to most resource system respondents. Consequently » the 
only interaction reported represented a face-to-face mode once every 
two years. This corresponded to the onsite visits conducted by the 
resource system. The user system respondents perceived greater 
interaction with the resource system due to their attendance at 
workshops and national and/or regional meetings where resource 
system members were present. Mediating systems reported frequent 
Interactions with user systems as con^ared with the resource system. 

Combination #3 . — The mediating system estimated that annual inter- 
actions with the user system averaged 90 times using face-to-face > 
telephone t and written modes. Table 13 illustrates the type^ mode» 
and frequency of user system linkage as reported by the mediating 
system. 

I. Type . Mediating system respondents reported that conveying, 
consulting and training linkages were employed with user systemis. The 
TBI focused on training activities and the SEA tended to focus on 
conveying and consulting activities with prospective multiunlt schools. 
Mostly face-to-face and telephone interactions were used to carry out 
the training, consulting, and conveying activities. >^ 

II. Mode . The mediating system indicated that face-to-face, tele- 
phone> and written interactions were employed as the mode of linkage* 
However, the TEX did not report written interaction, whereas the SEA 
did describe mass mailings to multiunit schools. The frequency of 
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the mailings, however* was estimated to be quite small. 

Frequency ^ The mediating system reported an average of 191 

annual interactions with the user system. The SEA reported less 
face-to-face Interaction, but more telephone and written interaction 
than the TEI. The training focus of the TEI accounted for the greater 
frequency of face-to-face contact with user system members • The 
mediating system reported greater contact with the user system > 
compared to the resource system^s contact estimated to be once every 
two years, to the user system^s estimation of contact with the resource 
system of 14.9 times per year. User system estimations of mediating 
system contact revealed a number of discrep^cies which were due, in 
part, to the mediating system^s estimations being based on the schools 
in their respective states. 

Combination #4 .**The user system estimated that annual interaction 

with the mediating system averaged 17*4 times using face-to-face and 
written means. Table 14 illustrates the type, mode, and frequency of 
mediating system linkage as reported by user system respondents* 

I. Type , User system respondents reported that conveying, consult- 
ing, and training linkages were employed with the n^tdiating system. 
However, there were differences between the SEA and TEI. The SEA was 
perceived by the user system as perfonnlng, for the most part, con- 
veying activities, whereas the TEI was perceived as performing con- 
veying, consulting, and training activities. The discrepancy between 
the SEA activities perceived by the SEA and by the user system were 
due, in part, to the focus of the SEA, i«a* , the SEA tended to inter- 
act with central office personnel who were not represented by the user 
system respondents. 
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Mode . The user system indicated that face-to-face and written 
Interactions were employed by the mediating system. The training 
activities of the TEl coincided with the face-to-face mode reported 
by the user system. 

III. Frequency , The user system reported an annual average of 17.4 
interactions with the mediating system. The TEI was perceived as 
interacting two times as often as the SEA. ,In addition, tne small 
frequency of SEA face-to-face interaction coincided with the minimal 
training activities of the SEA. The discrepancy between the mediating 
system's estimation of interaction and the user system's estimation 
was due, in part, to the fact that the mediating system estimated 
Interactions for all multiunit schools. The last linkage combination, 
linkage between the SEA and the TEI, was characterized by a high level 
of interaction* 

Comb inat ion #5 . - -L Inkaee within mediating systems was reported by 
the SEA and TEI respondents. SEA respondents reported 78 annual inter- 
actions with the TEI, whereas the TEI reported 29.7 annual interactions 
with the SEA. Table 15 illustrates the type, mode, and frequency of 
linkage as reported by SEA and TEI respondents, 

^* Type * The SEA and the TEI respondents reported conveying and 
consulting linkages. The exchange of information between the two 
organizations supported their mutual consulting activities. 

II. Mode . Face-to-face, telephone, and written interactions were 
reported by the SEA and TEI. However, the frequency of the inter- 
actions was not evenly divided between the two organizations. 
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Frequency . The SEA estimated more than two times as many 
interactions with the TEI, 78 versus 29.7, than did the TEI . Concomi- 
tantly, face-to-face interaction with the TEI was estimated by t^e SEA 
as being almost four times as great. However, the SEA may have been 
overestimating the contact with the TEI and the TEI could have been under- 
estimating contact with the SEA. The overall result, however, indicated 
that there was considerable interaction between the two organizations. 
Structure 

Four items were constructed to measure structure: (1) internal 
coordination, (2) hierarchical communication, (3) specialization, and 
(4) role clarity.. Internal coordination was operationalized according 
to the extent to which cooperation and mutual sharing of tasks and 
information was present. If the respondent described a close working 
relationship with fellow members, then internal coordination was con- 
sidered "high." Minimal cooperation, sharing, and internal interaction 
constituted "low" internal coordination. Moderate internal co- 
ordination was considered as falling between the "high" and "low" 
measures. Hierarchical communication was operationalized according 
to the frequency of subordinate-superordinate comminication. Frequent 
interaction between the respondent and his superordinate was considered 
"high" hierarchical communication, minimal superordinate interaction 
constituted "low" hierarchical communication, and "moderate" commu- 
nication was considered as falling between the "high" and "low" 
measures. Specialization was operationalized according to the extent 
to which tasks were divided- and grouped into homogeneous 
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role expectations congruent with the respondent's skills. Descrip- 
L. jns of specialization were grouped according to the three categories 
of "high," "moderate." and "low." Role clarity was operationalized 
according to the explicitness of the role as perceived by the respon- 
dent. Roles perceived as ambiguous were recorded as "low," whereas 
roles perceived as explicitly defined were recorded as "high." 
Moderate role clarity constituted the middle ground between ambiguous 
and explicit. 

Over one-half of all responses to the structure items were • 
recorded as 'liigh." Table 16 illustrates the percentage of responses 
by systeia and structure category. 

Internal Coordination . —The majority of responses to the internal 
cooralnation item were in the "high" grouping. However, variations 
were recorded for the resource and mediating systems. The resource 
system was evenly distributed between "high" and "low" ir ,emal 
coordination^ 40 percent of the responses were in these two groupings. 
The SEA reported 100 percent "low" internal coordination. The TEX 
and user system reported 86 and 72 percent "high" internal coordination, 
respectively. The user system reported the smallest percentage of 
"low" responses indicating that relatively close working relationships 
were present. This finding reinforced the previously reported diffu- 
sion finding for the I & R unit and the IIC, viz., these two structures 
provide and call for close working relationships. The lack of inter- 
nal cooperation described by the SEA may have been due, in part, to 
the multifarious programs and responsibilities of the agency. In 
addition, SEA respondents noted that Jealousies occurred when at ten- 
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tlon and resources were given to the IGE/MUS-E program as opposed 
to competing and well-established programs. The resource systein»s 
distribution of responses indicated that 'there was disagreement over 
the amount of internal coordination, whereas the TEI's distribution 
of responses indicated a "high" level of internal coordination. 

Internal coordination was considered to be an essential in- 
gredient of structure. Well -orchestrated roles minimize duplication 
of effort and conversely optimise institutional effectiveness of 
role expectations vis-^-vis prescribed goals. Consequently, the 
TEI's and user system's high internal coordination contributed to the 
fulfillment of organizational goals. The SEA's and resource system's 
low and conflicting reports of internal coordination indicated that 
a focused and organized approach to IGE/MUS-E implementation was 
either lacking or partially present. Internal coordination provided 
one measure of structure; however, the extent of hierarchical communi- 
cation was also considered an essential ingredient for achieving 
normative effectiveness. 

Hierarchical Communication... tHa majority of responses to the 
hierarchical communication item were in the "high" grouping. However, 
the SEA ejdilbited evenly, divided responses for the item. The TEI and 
user system reported majority responses in "high" groupings that were, 
however, less than the percentage recorded for the previous internal 
coordination item. The resource system made the only reversal from 
the previpus item by reporting 60 percent "high" responses. 

Although hierarchical communication and internal coordination 
were not mutually exclusive, distinct descriptions were obtained. 
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Superordinate knowledge, Interest, coiaialtiBent, and pctentlal to 
coordinate subordinate roles was considered to be dependent, In part, 
on the extent to i^lch Information was exchanged between hierarchical 
levels and/or was solicited from subordinates. A structured approach 
to IGE/MUS-E Implementation was considered to be dependent. In part, 
on the extent to which decision makers and policy formulators were 
Informed and aware of subordinate roles and concerns. Information is 
Inextricably entwined with the potential for effective decision making 
and concomitantly, coordination. Consequently, hierarchical communica- 
tion was considered an antecedent but not the sole condition for 
Internal coordination. For example, the resource system reported 60* 
percent "high" hierarchical communication but It reported 40-percent 
"high" Internal coordination. The SEA reported 33'percent "high" 
hierarchical communication but It reported 100*-percent "low" Internal 
coordination. The TEX and user system reported larger percentages for 
Internal coordination than for hierarchical communication. Consequent" 
ly, hierarchical communication was not a sufficient condition for in- 
ternal coordination, although it did appear to provide some support. 
Descriptive responses to the hierarchical communication item revealed 
that autonomy was related to hierarchical communication. For example, 
one principal claimed that he discouraged central office Involvement, 
and one unit leader asserted that Interference by the principal was 
minimized by reducing the flow of information at IXC meetings. Xn 
addition to autonomy. Interest and commitment of superordinates , 
evidenced by the allocation of time for subordinate information flow, 
was also related to hierarchical communication. SEA respondents 
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revealed that the chief state school officer had little time for 
receiving and/or soliciting information related to IGE/MUS-E. 
Principals also noted that superintendents rarely solicited informa- 
tion concerning IGE/MUS-E. Time allocated to IGE/MUS-E activities 
was measured under the concept of capability which is to be discussed 
following the last two measures of structure: specialization and 
role clarity. 

Specialization..- The third measure of structure, specialization, 
received a majority of "high" responses. However, the SEA and user 
system reported a majority of "low" responses. The resource system 
and TEI indicated that specialization was "high." The complex roles 
requiring distinct skills which were associated with the resource 
system and TEI contributed to the consensus that roles were divided 
by homogeneous groupings consistent with distinct skills. For example, 
SEA respondents noted that they were responsible for a variety of 
educational programs and unit leaders and unit teachers reported, for 
the most part, that they were responsible for all classroom activities. 
Some specialization was present among user system respondents, how- 
ever. A number of units reported that art, physical education, 
and/or music were taught by one person for the entire unit. Some 
principals reported that their roles had becosie more specialized since 
a variety of responsibilities could be allocated to unit leaders. One 
principal explained that comnunlty relations had become his prime 
focus while another principal noted that curriculum planning had be- 
come his priority. Specialization among unit leaders and unit teachers 
was, hovever, perceived as dysfunctional and leading to departmental- 
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Izatlon. Teachers had, for the most part, an explicit definition of 
their roles vhlch excluded subject-matter specialization. Role 
clarity, the last measure of structure, addressed the extent of 
explicit role expectations as perceived by the resource , mediating , 
and user system respondents. 

Role Clarity .— 'The last measr^re of structure, role clarity, was 
distributed among the three groupings of "high," "moderate," and "low" 
without resulting in a clear loajority. However, the resource system 
had total agreement of "low" role clarity and the TEI had majority 
agreement of "low" role clarity. Conversely, the user system had 
majority agreement of "hi^" role clarity. The SEA was evenly divided 
for the role clarity item. "Low" role clarity for the resource and 
TEI was related to their complex roles. Specific role definitions 
were lacking and flexibility and individual autonomy were frequently 
described by resource and TEI respondents. User system respondents 
indicated, for the most part, that specific expectations were pre- 
scribed for their roles. A number of unit leaders and unit teachers 
noted that their roles were more explicit due to the Interdependence 
of their activities. For example, teachers involved with skill 
grouping explained that well-defined schedules were followed atid that 
one teacher could disrupt the activities of the entire' X & R Unit. 

Since T(SS/MUS-E involves several role changes, tnere were a 
nund>er of respondents who described initial ambiguity which 
subsequently evolved into clarity. SEA respondents noted that there 
were no models, guidelines, or directions provided with their new roles. 
Unit leaders eiqtressed concern over the marginalit/ of their semi- 
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administrative-teaching position. These and related responses were 
reported under the capability item labelwJ ne^dls. 

The total percentage breakdown for the four structure items 
resulted in a majority of "high" responses. The TEX and user system 
reported majority high responses to the structure items, the SEA 
reported 50 percent "low" responses and the resource system reported 
50 percent "high" responses. The third independent variable, capa- 
bility, included five measures. Descriptive responses to the capa- 
bility items not only provided new insight into the internal charac - 
cerlstics of the resource, mediating, and user systems, but they also 
supplemented a number of the findings reported under the diffusion, 
linkage, and structure variables. 
Capability 

Five items were constructed to measure capability: (1) time 
allocated to IGE/MUS-E activities (F.T.E.), (2) skill and experience 
required to fulfill role. (3) influence of role incumbent in policy 
formulation, (4) needs of system for fulfilling role, and (5) past 
innovative performance of the system. The first capability item, 
F.T.E., represented the estimated time each respondent spent on IGE/ 
MUS-E activities. The average percent of time for each respondent 
was combined for each system and reported as the average F.T.E. for 
each system. The amount of time spent on IGE/MUS-E activities woo 
conquered aa essential ingredient of the car-ability of the system. 
In addition, time was considered to be related to commitment and 
resources. The second item, skill and experience, represented the 
abilities each respondent felt were needed to fulfill role expectP 
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tlons* Descriptions of extensive skills and expariance ware grouped 
as "high/' whereas descriptions of minimal requirements were grouped 
as **low»" The **moderate** grouping represented the middle ground 
between the **high'* and '*low" groupings* The third measure of in- 
fluence represented the respondent's estimation of his iiqpact on 
policy formulation and decision making* The fourth item* needs* was 
constructed in order to elicit a wide range of responses concerning 
those factors inhibiting IGE/MUS-E implementation and/or hindering 
individual role effectiveness. The last capability item was aast 
innovative performance which measured the system's history of change 
and, concomitantly » its predisposition for innovation. Table 17 
illustrates the system responses to the five capability items. 

F>T»E» — The first capability item^ percent of day allocated to 
IGE/MUS-E activities » resulted in a narrow range of time among the 
three systems. The SEA reported the lowest percentage and the TEI 
reported the highest percentage of time spent on IGE/MUS-E. The user 
and resource systems' percentages were the same. SEA respondents 
explained that they were responsible for a variety of programs in 
additioii to IG£/MUS<*E. While resource system respondents indicated that 
IGE/MUS-E implementation was one focus of the implementation unit» 
planning and policy formulation were noted as additional responsibil- 
ities. TEI respondents described teaching and administrative 
responsibilities not related to IGE/MUS-E. User system respondents 
explained that art» physical education^ music* and subject areas 
that had not been individualized constituted non-IGE/MUS-^E activities. 
Principals 9 for example* indicated that a variety of administrative 
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responsibilities had reioained unchanged and th^erefore, they were 
considered non-I6E/MUS-E activities. 

Consequently 9 a moderate picture of time spent on IGE/MUS-E was 
described by the respondents* Although additional time may not have 
been available » the 62-- percent time allocation revealed that maximum 
time was not being allocated. Time was considered an essential in- 
gredient of capability and consequently » capability could have been 
positively influenced by increasing time allocations. Skill and 
experience required for role expectations were also moderate. 

Skill and Experience .— The majority of responses to the skill 
and experience item were classified as "moderate-*' Descriptions of 
skills and experiences needed to perform one*s role fall, for the 
most part, between comprehensive delineations of skills and assertions 
that no new skills were needed. However, 27 percent of the responses | 
consisted of extensive descriptions of essential skills and experience. 
The resource system respondents stressed a variety of needed skills: 
previous experience in a multiunit school, patience tdien working with 
principal investigators, and ability to work well with a variety of 
people. The SEA respondents reported that the ability to work well 
with a variety of people was critical for their roles. The TEI 
respondents outlined a variety of skills and experiences needed to 
perform their roles: a philosophy compatible with IGE/MUS--E, sen- 
sitivity to the needs of local schools, a practical orientation, and 
a field^^outreach as opposed to a research orientation. User system 
respondents described needed skills and experiences according to the 
role of principal, unit leader, or unit teacher. Principals stated 



that group dynamics, flexibility, patience, priority determination, 
and ability to schedule were essential skills. Unit leaders stated 
that group dynamics, knowledge of IGE/MUS-E, experience in self- 
contained and multiunit schools, and willingness to put in extra 
time were essential skills. Unit teachers noted that flexibility, 
sharing, and being able to work as a team were critical skills. The 
"moderate" responses to the skill and experience item contrasted 
with the "high" feeling of influence reported by the third capability 
item. 

Influence. -The majority of responses to the influence item were 
categorized as "high The resource system, TEI, user system, and 
SEA reported "high" influence, in that respective order. The majority 
of respondents felt that they had a significant impact on policy 
formulation and decision, making within prescribed spheres. The 
resource system respondents reported influence within tht implementa- 
tion unit, the TEI respondents reported in luence within their 
departments, the user system respondents reported influence within their 
unit or school, and the SEA respondents reported influence within 
their agencies. 

Consequently, the high level of influence described by respondents 
indicated peer respect and acceptance of views and also system re- 
cognition of IGE/MUS-E. For example; TEI respondents noted that 
-xtemal .funding associated with IGE/MUS-E program was a source of 
influence and also a source of peer resentment. Resource system 
respondents indicated that specialized knowledge was a primary source 
of influence. Unit leaders felt influential by virtue of ^eir 
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position while principals felt influential as innovative leaders « 
Although Influence was "high** there were a variety of substantive 
needs outlined by the respondents. 

Needs « "The fourth capability item addressed the broad topic of 
needs required to implement IGE/MUS-E and/or fulfill role expectations • 
The majority of respondents » 64 percent » delineated extensive needs • 
However^ the user system was characterized with 44 percent of the 
respondents describing "high" needs and 28 percent describing "low" 
needs. The TEX and SEA respondents agreed that there were many needs 
and the resource system registered 60*^percent "high" needs. 

A number of the needs outlined by the respondents were unantici- 
pated and consequently » they provided new insights into the coi!;>lex 
inter-connectedness ^f systems and the consequences of new roles. 
Needs related to linkage » structure » and capability were summarized 
by system* Needs which were unanticipated and which were not sub- 
sumed by the three independent variables were also stinmiarized. 

The resource system respondents described a number of needs 
related to internal management (structure) and external processes 
for diffusion (linkage). In a number of instances current practices 
were asserted to be essential and therefore, were considered needs. 
Internal management needs focused on internal coordination. Resource 
system respondents indicated the need for a team approach within 
the Implementation unit and they indicated a need for greater 
communication and cooperation within the resource system. Confirma- 
tion of the need for linkage among the TBI, SEA, and LEA was stressed 
and the TEI was noted as fulfilling a critical role in the diffusion 
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effort. Related to the need for linkage was the need for followup 
and evaluation. However, the followup and evaluation needs were 
considered unanticipated due to the specific focus prescribed for 
evaluation, the means prescribed for followup^ and the reasons under- 
lying the evaluation and followup prescriptions. 

Evaluation of the research products of the Wisconsin R&D Center 
was considered a need. However, evaluation of the products being 
adopted by the user system was not considered a need or the role of 
the resource system. Concomitantly, followup was considered a need 
but not the role of the resource system. An intermediate agency was 
prescribed to fulfill the followup role with the user system. A 
collaborative, consultant- type role was prescribed for the inter- 
mediate agency. In addition, evaluation of individual schools was 
considered to be a partial function of the intermediate agency. The 
reason for the distinction between product and process evaluation 
centered upon political, legal, and financial constraints of the 
Wisconsin R&D Center. Involvement in user system affairs, concerns, 
and operations was considered to be politically unwise, legally " 
unsound, and financially unrealistic. Consequently, the role of the 
resource system in the adoption of IGE/MUS-E and the concomitant followup 
to assure proper and effective adoption was described as constrained 
by political, legal, and financial barrtSrs. Mediating system needs 
were also categorized by internal management and external needs. 

The SEA respondents cesrribed a number of needs related to 
internal management (structure and capability), and external processes 
for diffusion (linkage). Needs related to structure were: explicit 
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role definitions* departmental coordlnatior and cooperation especially 
with research and evaluation specialists, and long-range planning for 
the statewide diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. Needs related to capability 
were fiscal and human resources and the commitment anu support of 
the CSSO* External processes focused on the roles of the resource 
system and TEI. Needs related to the resource system were: dissemina- 
tion of information, evaluation data and models , cooperation with 
/I/D/EA/» and recognition of the importance of SEAs. Needs related 
to the TEI werei field outreach versus research orientation, graduate 
programs in IGE/MUS-E especially for principals, and cooperation 
with the SEA. Related to the role of the TEI was the need for LEAs 
to become affiliated with a TEI in their vicinity. In addition to 
the needs related to the roles of the resource system and TEI, the 
SEA respondents noted that greater utilization of central office staff 
was needed in most districts. 

There were two unanticipated needs described by SEA respondents. 
The first need dealt with the significance of student teachers in the 
linkage between TEIs and LEAs. Student teachers were considered to 
be aignifictnt needs for facilitating the diffusiof f IGE/MUS-E. 
TEI respondents elaborated upon the significance of this need and 
therefore, a discussion of student teachers follows. The second 
unanticipated need dealt with the resource system's failure to request 
feedback information from SEAs. This unanticipated need had implica- 
tions for the perceived roles of the resource system and SEA. The 
expectation that the resource system would require timely and comr 
prehensive data cmcerning statewide diffusion of IGE/MUS-E was 
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held by the SEA bat it was not actualized by the resource system. 
The TEI respondents also delineated needs related to the roles of 
the resource system, SEA, and TEI. 

The TEI respondents described a variety of needs related to 
internal management (structure and capability) and external processes 
for the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E (linkage). The need for internal 
coordination and cooperation was noted by TEI respondents in two 
states. Faculty support and interest in IGE/MUS-E was considered 
essential in order to effect internal coordination. Related to the 
need for coordination were the capability needs of administrative 
commitment, time for field outreach activities, and adequate staff. 
The support of the dean was considered crucial for achieving coordina- 
tion and for influencing policy that would provide time for field 
outreach activities. Respondents from one TEI felt that at least 
thirty faculty members were necessary for fulfilling training and 
consultant roles for the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. 

External needs focused on the roles of resource system, SEA, 
and TEI. Needs related to the resource system were: support beyond 
district level, evaluation and followup. dissemination of and access 
to evaluation data, evaluation models, practical versus theoretical 
orientation, in depth workshops and initial background presentations, 
increased face-to-face contact, informal resource system-TEI relaticn- 
ship, emphasis on leadership as opposed to service, capability to 
respond to user system Interest, and accountability of user system 
through the explication of performance objectives. One need was 
mentioned with respect to lEA, viz,, the fulfillment of a funding and 
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coordination role as opposed co a training role. Needs related 
to the TEI were: field outreach as opposed to a research orientation, 
competency-based teacher-education program, and graduate courses in 
ICE/MUS-E. This last need was based on the fact that teachers were 
motivated to enroll in graduate courses due to salary Increases 
accruing from post-bacalaureate credits. Two needs were mentioned with 
respect to the user system: well-informed staff, and a well- trained 
principal. Uuaiiticipated needs revolved around the user system. 

Two unanticipated needs were described by TEI ^respondents. The 
first iteed dealt with the importance of student teachers and the policy 
of exclusively placing them in multiunit schools. The second need 
focused on the importance of securing a higher salary for the unit 
leader position. Student teachers provided a basis for TEI intervention 
into the user system, and they fulfilled a manpower shortage in multi- 
unit schools. The accepted role of the TEI to supervise student teachers 
was used as a means for extending the field outreach orientation of 
ICE/MUS-E oriented professors. Consequently, the placement of student 
teachers in multiunit schools compensated for the lack of formal 
mechanisms for consulting and visiting with the user system. However, 
exclusive IGE/MUS-E placement created antagonisms within education 
departments between IGE/MUS-E proponents and non-proponents. In 
addition, the benefits accruing to multiunit schools from the additional 
manpower provided a visual stimulus for increasing interest in 
IGE/MUS-E. The second unanticipated need jf securing a higher salary 
for unit leaders was related to the districted commitment to IGE/MUS-E. 
TEI respondents noted that high district commitment should be evidenced 
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by a visible and tangible award to unit leaders. The significance 
and visibility of an increased salary schedule for unit leaders 
was considered a critical factor for influencing neutral and/or 
antagonistic teachers. Although unit leaders did not mention a 
salary increase as a need, a number of unit leaders noted that 
released time was essential. 

• User system needs were reported by principals, unit leaders, 
and unit teachers. Principals described a number of needs related to 
internal management (structure and capability) . Needs related to 
struwcure were: role definition of the unit leader position and 
decentralization of authority and, concomitantly, increased authority 
for the principals to initiate community involvement programs. Capa- 
bility needs were: space, money, staff, group dynamics training, and 
central office assistance. External needs focused on the resource 
system, the TEI, and the community. Needs related to the resource 
system were: disseminatioi of evaluation data, followup and assistance, 
expansion of IGE subject areas, decreased cost of IGE curriculum, 
pre-adoption. courses, and a practical versus theoretical orientation. 
Principals expressed the need for greater community involvement and 
the authority to initiate publicity protrams. 

Unanticipated needs involved paid aides, student teachers, union 
support, partial district implementation, and reduced TEI visits to 
multiunit schools. Paid aides and student teachers were considered 
essential in order to fulfill the manpower needs associated with 
individualization. Union support was perceived, in a number of 
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districts » as a pivotal factor of IGE/MUS-E diffusion. Transferring 
teachers, higher salaries and released time for unit teachers » and 
fulfilling manpower shortages with paid aides were issues which 
required union support* Partial oistrict it^leoentation was stated 
as a need in order to provide opportunities for non«-ICE/MlIS-E pro- 
ponents to teach in self-contained classrooms • A number of principals 
assarted that reduced interference from the TEl was a need* They 
explained that TEl's role did not include visiting multlunit schools 
and upsetting the daily routine* Unit leaders and unit teachers, 
however, did not share this view* 

Unit leaders reported a variety of needs, a number of which had 
been previously mentioned by SEA, TEI, and principal respondents. 
Internal needs were: released time, willingness to perform extra 
duties and accept higher levels of noise and confusion, involvement 
at the ir.itial decision^making stage prior to IGE/HUS-E adoption, 
training in group dynamics, non-traditional staff, teacher and 
principal commitment, and central administration support* External 
needs dealt with the resource system, the TEI, and the district* Needs 
related to the resource system were: increased assistance and 
dissemination of research and evaluation reports. Needs related to 
the TEI were: practical IGE/HUS-E courses, increased TEI**user system 
contact, and practical experience in multlunit schools by professors* 
District related needs focused on board of education support and 
pre-adoptlon visits to multlunit schools. 

One unanticipated need was expressed by a nundier of unit ^leader^^, 
vis., the role of the unit leader* Unit leaders explained that 
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although they had increased responsibilities they were not given 
adequate authority to fulfill their responsibilities. The role was 
considered inarginal and undefined. The marginality of the role was 
illustrated by descriptions of incidents involving unit teacher 
resentment and open hostility toward unit leaders. The ambiguity of 
the role was described as being exacerbated by the lack of formal 
mechanisms and peer and principal support. Formal mechanisms for 
Instituting unit leader authority and for providing released time to 
fulfill role expectations were considered essential. 

Unit teachers reinforced a number of the needs mentioned by 
unit leaders and principals. Internal needs were: released timo for 
unit leaders, increased planning time, cooperative staff, and a 
slower adoption pace. External needs focused on the resource system: 
practical versus theoretical orientation, evaluation, indepth films, 
and followup. 

One unanticipated need was expressed by unit teachers. An open- 
space physical configuration was considered a positive factor in 
implementing IGE/MUS-E. Coimaunicatlon, coordination, and sharing 
were considered to be the benefits scemming from an open-space 
arraiigement. These benefits were considered as facilitating the 
adoption and continued operation of IGE/MUS-E. 

Although a variety of internal and external needs were delineated 
by resource , mediating , and user system respondents, the majority of 
the reeds were related to either the roles of systems, the roles of 
individual positions, or to factors which were perceived as enhancing 
system and/or individual role performance. Disagreement among system.9 
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existed with respect to a nuinbex of Institutional role expectations •» 
mediating and user system described inter-role conflicts resulting 
from new expectations prescribed and/or required by IGE/NUS-E; and 
respondents recommended a variety of factors for Increasing the 
effectiveness of their roles. 

Past Innovative Performance.-- The last capability item focused 
on the past innovative performance of resource, mediating, and user 
systems. Historical precedent of innovation adoption was considered 
to be a positive factor contributing to the performance of new roles 
and to the implementation of new organizational-administrative 
configurations. However, resource, mediating, and user systems 
registered varying degrees of past innovative performance. All of 
.the resource system respondents Indicated that the 7isconsln R&D 
Center was innovative by definition. However, management practices 
were not considered innovative. Itedlating and user system respondents 
indicated that past innovative performance was "low" for their respec- 
tive organizations. SEA respondents explained that the traditional 
role of data collection and regulatory enforcement militated against 
the Initatlon and the support of Innovations. In addition, the lack 
of slack resources and personnel was also mentioned as an inhibitor of 
change. TEI respondents were divided between "high" and "low" past 
innovative performance. Respondents indicating a "high" incidence 
of previotis Innovations pointed out the open -school concept, team 
teaching, and conq>etency'- based teacher education as exanqyles. Re- 
sponienCs indicating "low" innovation described traditional staff, 
lack of funds, and conservative administration as typical barriers 
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inhibiting past: initiation of iimovations. "Low" innovative 
performance was described by 67 percent of the user system respondents. 
Lack of funds, conservative community, traditional staff, and cynical 

C 

attitudes were mentioned as contributing to the minimal amount of 
innovation adoption. The cynical attitude cause was explained as 
stemming from the disparity between initial high expectations and 
subsequent disappointing results of innovations. 

The mean responses of the resource, mediating, and user systems 
to the capability items revealed wide variations. The resource 
system registered 75--percent *'high'' responses, the SEA registered 50-- 
percent "high'* responses, the TEI registered 61-percent "high*^ responses, 
and the user system registered 38- percent **high** responses. The mean 
"high" response for all systems was 49 percent. The capabili^ty of each 
system, however was not a summation of item scores. The resource 
system indicated high influence and past innovative performance. In 
addition, respondents described relatively "high" needs and skill 
requirements. However, "high" needs and skill requirements did not 
necessarily represent "high" capability. For example, resource system 
respondents noted the need for improved inter* and intra-unit communica- 
tion and they described some skills and experiences which were not 
commonly held by all respondents. Resource system capability, 
therefore, represented a coiribinatien of factors which did not lend 
themselves to a simple grand percentage. Nevertheless > capability 
responses did discriminate between systems. The resource system was 
the most capable, followed by the TEX, the user system, and the SEA. 
The basis for such a conclusion steins, in part, from the percent 
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responses to the influence, past innovative perf ortaance , and F.T.E. 
iteins. The skill and experience and needs Items represented capability 
to the extent that respondents reporting many skills possessed the 
skills, and respondents reporting "low" needs had solved many of the 
problems associated with IGE/MUS-E diffusion. 

The skill and experience and needs items -contributed more to 
understanding the concept of capability than they did to providing 
discriminate measures of system capability. Skill areas identified 
by respondents decreased as the scope of the system became more defined. 
The resource system, for example, had the broadest scope, the nation; 
the SEA had the state; the TEX had the schools in their vicinity, and 
the user system had the multiunit school. 

The needs item not only provided insight into unanticipated 
barriers hindering the fulfillment of system roles; it also revealed 
that the mediating system perceived a significant discrepancy between 
actual and desired conditions. The role of the mediating system, 
juxtaposed between the resource and user system, was new in itself, 
and consequently the new role was associated with many needs. The 
most frequently mentioned need, evaluation and foUowup, focused on 
thv» role of the resource system. However, the resource system did not 
perceive evaluation and followup as its role. Therefore, system 
inter-role agreement was lacking with respect to evaluation and 
followup. Following the evaluation and followup need was the need for 
a practical orientation expressed by user system respondents. This 
need was not expressed by the resource and mediating systems and con- 
conitantly, it demonstrated the need for role clarification and inter- 
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system communication. 

The dependent variable of diffusion and the independent variable? 
of linkage, structure, and capability provided a conceptual focus for 
und»?rstanding the complex interaction of systems involved with the 
utilization of knowledge. The utilization of the research product 
XGE/MUS-E by local educational agencies involved the producers of 
the innovation, state educational authorities, and professors of 
education. The nature of the relationships between and among the 
resource, mediating, and user systems and the consequences of the 
indfcpandent variables on the diffusion of the innovation highlighted 
the complexity and difficulty of the task facing the Wisconsin R&D 
Center. 

Major Findings 

The major findings were presented according to the major questions 
addressed in the study. A series of five questions constituted the 
focus of the research. The major findings associated with each 
question v/ere delineated and followed by a discussion of the ancillary 
findings. 

The first question addressed in the study was: 

(1) What is the nature of the relationships between 

resource, mediating, and user systems in the diffusion 
of an innovation? 
The nature of the relationships between each system were associated 
with a common overarching goal, the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. However, 
each system fulfilled distinct roles: a leadership role was associated 
with the resource system, administrative and training roles were associated 
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with the mediating system, and a recipient role was associated with 
the uHec system. The leadership role of the resource system was 
supported, in part, by the fact that it was the source of the 
innovation. A leadership role followed logically since the resource 
system was the source of expert knowledge concerning IGE/MUS-E. 
The resource system was, consequently, in a position to extend know- 
ledge, assistance, direction, and purpose to mediating and user 
systems in the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. 

The leadership role of the resource system defined the relation- 
ships with the mediating and user systems. The relationship with 
the mediating system entailed the funding, in part, of an SEA State 
Coordinator and the funding of summer institutes at TEIs. Consequently, 
the resource system initiated new roles for the SEA and the TEl and 
it provided partial financial capability for the fulfillment of the 
roles. The resource system also provided the common goal which formed 
the basis for TEl and SEA interaction. 

The relationship between the resource and user systems was 
characterized by a leadership role on one hand, and a receiver or 
followership role on the other hand. The resource system provided the 
initial assistance and direction for user systems adopting IGE/MUS-E. 
The user system, although having a potential for performing a feed- 
back role, was a relatively passive recipient of resource system 
knowledge and ass is tance--at least during the initial stages of change. 
User system respondents frequently noted the need for subsequent resource 
system followup, evaluation, and assistance, which was considered an 
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indication of the minimum resource system initiated requests for feed- 
back from the user system. In addition, the low frequency of face-to- 
face and/or telephone contact between the resource and user system 
reinforced the finding that the user system^s relationship with the 
resource system was primarily that of a recipient of knowledge and 
information^ 

The administrative and training roles of the mediating system 
provided the basis for a collaborative relaticif^hip with the resource 
system and a training relationship with the u;i^v system. The colla- 
borative relationship between mediating and tv-jource systems was 
evidenced by frequent face-to-face and telephone contact and the joint 
attendance at national and regional meetings* Consequently, oppor- 
tunities for feedback and two-way interaction were present. The rela- 
tionship between the mediating and user systems varied for the SEA and 
TEI. The SEA had an administrative relationship with the user system: 
funding of multiunit inservice programs, disseminating statewide data, 
and directing interested user system members to appropriate institu-- 
tions for direct help with IGE/>nJS-E^ The TEI had a training and 
consulting relationship with the user system* Courses in IGE/MUS-E 
were supplemented by onsite visits and workshops • 

The nature of the relationships between each system was a function 
of system role3 and a function of the nature of system interaction. 
The resource system played a leadership role for all systems and the 
relationship was collaborative with the mediating system and one--way 
with the user system. The mediating system fulfilled administrative 
and training roles and the relationship was two-way between the TEI 
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and the user system and one-way between the SEA and the user system. 
A description of the characteristics of the interactions among the 
resource, mediating and user systems provided' greater understanding 
into the dynamics of innovation diffusion through inter-organizational 
linkages. 

The second question addressed in the study was: 

(2) What are the characteristics of the linkages 
among resource, mediating, and user systems 
vis-^-vis the diffusion of an innovation? 
Ttie type, mode, and frequency of linkage were the three categories 
used to describe the linkage characteristics. The resource system was 
reported to have a conveying and consulting linkage with the SEA and 
with the TEI, and a conveying and training linkage with the user 
system. However, the resource system reported conveying and consulting 
linkages with the mediating and user systems in addition to a training 
linkage with the SEA and user system. The mode of linkage with the 
resource system included face-to-face, telephone, and written means. 
The resource system reported face-to-face, telephone, and written 
neans for the mediating system and face-to-face contact with the user 
system. The frequency of the linkage with the resource system varied 
from 67 times per year to 14.9 times per year. The resource system 
estimated the annual frequency of linkage with the mediating and user 
systems as 35 times per year with the SEA, 48 times per year with the 
TEI, and L).5 times per year with the user system. Although system 
respondents differed in their descriptions and estimations of the 
linkages among resource, rasdiating, and user systems, a distinct 
pattern emerged. 
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The resource system tended to have frequent face-to-face contact 
with the mediating system and minimal contact with the user system. 
The type of linkage tended to be conveying and consulting with the 
mediating system and conveying and training with the user system. 
A written mode of linkage was the most frequent with the user system. 

The mediating system reported extensive linkage with the user 
system. Descriptions of conveying, consulting, and training types of 
linkage, and face-to-face , telephone, and written modes of linkage, 
preceded estimations of the annual frequency of linkage which ranged 
from 81 to 110 times per year. However, the user system reported less 
extensive linkage with the mediating .m. Conveying and training 

types of linkage, face-to-face and wr Len modes of linkage, and an 
annual frequency of 5.2 times per year were the linkage characteristics 
of the SEA. Conveying, consulting, and training types '.f linkages, 
taoe-to-face and written modes of linkage, and an annual frequency of 
12.2 times per year were the linkage characteristics of the TEI. 
Although the linkage descriptions and estimations varied for the 
mediating and user systems, a pattern emerged. 

The SEA tended to have a conveying and consulting type of linkage 
with the user system. The training portion of the linkage attributed 
to the SEA was minimal as reported by user system respondents. The 
SEA tended to have face-to-face and written contact with the user 
system less than once every two months. The disparity between 
mediating and user system estimations was based, in part, on the state- 
wide scope of the SEA and the selective sample of multiunit schools in 
the study. 

ERIC 
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Tlie TEI tended to have a conveying, consulting* and training 
linkage with the user system. Face-to-facu interaction was the most 
frequent with the user system once a week according to the TEI 
or less than once a month ac, iing to the user system. 

Linkage also existed between the SEA and TEI. The two organiza- 
tions reported a conveying anc consulting type of linkage using face- 
to-face, telephone, and written means. Tlie estimated frequency of the 
linkage ranged from 78 to 29.7 times per year. The various combinations 
of linkage, when taken as a whole, provided a picture of the linkage 
among the systems. 

Linkage among the resource, mediating, and user systems was 
characterized as follows: the resource system tended to have frequent 
conveying and consulting linkage with the mediating system, and in- 
frequent conveying and training linkage with the user syTtem," (2) the 
mediating system had conveying, consulting, and training linkage with 
the user system on a frequent basis, and (3) the SEA and TEI t*^aded 
to have frequent conveying and consulting linkage. Figure 7 illustrates 
the characteristics of the linkage among the resource, mediating, and 
user systems. The most frequent contact occurred between the TEI and 
the user system, followed i-y cont^ict between the SEA ard TEI, which 
in turn was followed by contact between the resource system and the 
mediating system, the SEA and the user system, and the resource 
system and the user system. The density of the arrows connecting each 
system represents the frequency of interorganizational linkages. 
The direction of the arrows represents collaborative two-way inter- 
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Fig. 7 — The Linkage Relationships Among Resotirce, Mediating, 
and User Systens 
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accion. The linkage between the TEI and user system was collabora- 
tive in that consulting and training activities were performed. The 
linkage between the SEA and TEI and resource system was also collabora- 
tive since consulting activities were performed. The linkage between 
the SEA and the user system was characterized as one-way since mostly 
conveying activities were performed. The linkage between the resource 
system and the user system wa^: one way due to the primarily conveying 
activities, the Low frequency of contact, and the expressed need by 
the user system for followup, evaluation, and assistance. 
The third question addressed in the study was; 

(3) What are the consequences of the variable of 
linkage among the resource, mediating, and user 
systems on the diffusion of an innovation? 
The linkage among the resource » mediating, and user systems had an 
overall impact on the diffusion of XGE/MUS-E and the linkage bad 
selective impact on specific raultiunit schools. The overall impact 
of the intraorganizational linkage was a high percentage of agree- 
ment amon;g user system respondents concerning the diffusion of IGE/ 
MUS-E. The consequences of selective system linkage with specific 
multiunit schools was evident for the TEI and user system. Multiunlt 
schools situated in the vicinity of a TEI and concomitantly, the 
recipient of extensive TEI linkage, appeared to have high agree- 
ment concerning IGE/MUS-E diffusion. TEI respondents were less 
critical of multiunit schools in their immediate vicinity and which 
received frequent visits, than they were of multiunit schools which 
received fewer visits. For example, multiuni. schools situated within 
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walking distance of a TEI were considered highly diffused and Che 
frequency of TEI interaction was high. 

The agreement between the TEI and user system, reported in Table 
10, corroborates the finding that user system and TEI linkage had 
positive consequences on the diffusion of ICE/MUS-E. The TEI and 
user system respondents were in closer agreement concerning diffusion 
than were the resource system and the SEA respondents. The high 
percentage of "don't know" responses of the resource system and SEA 
indicated minimal linkage with the multiunit schools selected for the 
study. Concomitantly, the conveying type of linkage which was reported 
between the user system on one hand and the resource system and SEA 
on the other hand excluded feedback and mutual collaboration. 

The consequences of linkage on diffusion had a number of mani- 
festations in addition to the degree of agreement for the diffusion 
items. For example, multiunit schools which had extensive linkage 
with a TEI tended to have more student teachers, a more favorable 
outlook of IGE/MUS-E, and a more positive attitude toward external 
assistance. Multiunit schools which had less linkage tended to be 
less satisfied with certain aspects of ICE/MUS-E, less positive toward 
external assistance, and they tended to have less student teachers. 

The consequences of linkage between the SEA and the user system 
tended to be indirect since the SEA was considered by user system 
respondents to be involved at the district level. However, district 
policy and commitment toward IGE/MUS-E may have been affected by SEA 
linkage. 

The consequences of resource system and user system linkage were 
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also less direct than TEI linkage. User system respondents, in 2 
number of schools, appeared to have been negatively influenced by 
resource system linkage. For example, assertions of theoretical 
orientation, curriculum complexity, and lack of specific implementation 
strategies were criticisms voiced by a nuiaber of user system respondents 
It appeared that the user system expected greater linkage with the 
resource system following the initial IGE/MUS-E awareness sessions and 
workshops. In thot»e instances where additional linkage was not forth- 
coming, the user system tended to find fault with the resource system. 
For example, in one school the principal asserted that insufficient 
resource system training in a new curriculum had caused him to suffer 
embarrassinent and humiliation in front of the school's teachers. 
Consequently, expectations for the resource system included ease in 
the implementation of curri.,uluraa When the expectation was not ful- 
filled, greater resource system and user system linkage may have pre- 
vented false expectations, or conversely, no linkage may have precluded 
expectations. In a number of other multiunit schools, respondents 
were proud of and looked forward to attending resource system work- 
shops and conferences. A considerable degree of status was associated 
with visiting the Wisconsin R&D Center since the majority of unit 
leaders and unit teachers were not accustomed to professional travel. 
Resource system user system linkage and its effect on diffusion were 
difficult to assess due to the low linkage frequency on one hand and 
high expectations imposed on the resource system on the other hand. 
In addition, XEI linkage with the user system tended to overshadow 
the effects of resource system linkage on the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. 
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The fourth question addressed by the study concerned the internal 
factor of structure and the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E; 

(4) \>JIiat are the consequences of the variable of 
structure within the resource, mediating, and 
user systems on the diffusion of an innovation? 
The internal organisational factor of structure within each system 
was associated with a variety of consequences on the diffusion of 
IGE/ML)S--E. The resource system described low internal coordination 
and role clarity, and high specialization and hierarchical communica- 
tion. Low internal coordination adversely affected the potential impact 
of the resource system on the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. For example, 
implementation unit strategies and procedures, carried out in isolation, 
duplicated systent efforts and may have worked at cross purposes with 
other resource system units. Low role clarity aggravated the objective 
of a unified and explicit approach toward national implementation, and 
hierarchical communication positively contributed to the resource 
system^s diffusion efforts. Consequently, there were varied effects 
of structure on the diffusion of IGE/MUS--E for the resource system. 
An overall moderate structure was associated with a loss of diffusion 
potential. 

Tlie mediating system was associated with a more distinct structural 
relationship on diffusion. The SEA was characterized with low structure, 
vi2., low internal coordination among SEA units and personnel, low 
hierarchical communication between the SEA coordinator and the chief 
state school officer, low task specialization of the state coordinator's 
broad role, and low role clarity* The low structure reflected by tha 
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items adversely affected the SEA*s diffusion efforts by minimizing 
the potential impact of the organiza.xon and the state coordinator. 

The TEI, however, was characterized by high structure and 
consequently, TEI efforts were structurally reinforced. Role clarity, 
however, was low within the TEI and thereby modified high internal 
coordination, hierarchical communication, and specialization. The 
high structure reflected by the items positively contributed to the 
TEI*s diffusion effort and concomitantly, the impact of professors 
on miultiunit schools.. 

The structure reported by the user system was entwined with the 
administrative organisational configuration of IG. />fUS-E. Concomitantly, 
the consequences of structure on the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E had. 
In part, a different meaning for the user system than for the resource 
or mediating systems. High internal coordination was associated 
with the establishment of the IIC and the relationship between unit 
leaders and unit teachers. Hierarchical communication was also 
associated with the XIC. Role clarity was, for the most part, 
necessitated by the interdependence of tasks required for implementing 
IGE/MUS-E. For exanple, cross grading and skill grouping required 
explicit mutual understanding of roles among unit leaders and unit 
teachers. Without high role clarity, interdependence associated with 
IGE/MUS-E would have been difficult to achieve. Specialization, 
however, was low, which reflected the predisposition of elementary 
school teachers to avoid subject-matter cnicentration. Consequently, 
high subject-matter coii5>etence of specific teachers was not harnessed 
to the fullest extent and thereby detracted from the objective of 
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effective staff utilization. The user system reflected high structure 
which contributed to the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E in that the innovation 
itself prescribed structure. Greater user system discrimination was 
provided, however, for the second internal factor of capability and 
its consequences on diffusion. 

Hie fifth question addressed by the study concerned the internal 
factor of capability and the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E; 

(5) What are the consequences of the variable of 
capability within the resource, mediating, and 
user systems on the diffusion of an innovation? 
The consequences of capability were multiple on the diffusion of 
IGE/MUS-E. The resource system reported high influence and past 
innovative performance, and they estimated 61 percent of their time 
was spent on IGE/MUS-E activities. High influence resulted in the 
capability to provide input into plans and policies which affected 
the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. High past innovative performance com- 
plemented the resource system's objective of implementing the innova- 
tion of IGE/MUS-E. Although the percentage of time allocated to 
IGE/MUS-E activities was moderate, it did Indicate that the majority 
of time was spent on IGE/MUS-E activities. The skill and experience 
and needs items, however, modified the potential consequences of 
high capability on the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. A number of skills and 
experiences which were described as needed were not necessarily 
possessed, and needs associated with Internal management and external 
outreach modified the high capability indicated by the influence and 
past innovative performance items. Consequently, the effect of 
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capability on the diffusion of XGE/MUS-E for the resource system 
was mixed but positive. ^ 

The mediating system had varied consequences far the capa- 

bility items and diffusion. The SEA allocated the lowest anount of 
time to :iUS-E :ictivlties, reported the lowest influence, and described 
the lowest past innovative performance. Competing program responsibi- 
lity reduced the amount of time available for IGE/MUS-E activities, 
hierarchical communication and decision- making structures reduced 
potential influence, and a traditional orientation militated against 
a concerted IGE/MUS-E diffusion effort. Needs were comprehensive, 
ranging from internal management to statewide diffusion plans. Skills 
and experiences, however, were moderate, which indicated higher capa- 
bility for role performance than for the other capability measures. 
The overall capability of the SEA was considered low vis-a-vis the 
potential impact of the SEA on the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. 

The TEI, in contrast to the SEA, reported high capability and 
concomitantly the TEI had a positive impact on the diffusion of 
IGE/MUS-E. The TEI reported the highest percentage of time allocated 
to IGE/MUS-E activities, and they reported high influence. The time 
devoted to IGE/MUS-E, a partial index of capability, reflected not only 
personnel resources but also the priority given to IGE/MUS-E 
activities. The high influence described by TEI respondents facili- 
tated the TEI*s diffusion effort by providing for upward communication 
and input into policy formulation. Skills and experiences needed to 
perform the role of TEI facilitator were reported as moderate which 
was considered as positive capability. However, needs were high and 



past innovative performance was only moderate* Although the 
comprehensive needs delineated by the TEI respondents also focused 
on the other system, they nevertheless indicated the need for formal 
recognition of field outreach activities and for additional resources 
to carry out the activities • The capability of the TEI was, conse- 
quently, reduced by the lack of formal outreach policy and support. The 
moderate past innovative performance was considered to hinder the 
potential capability of the TEI to initiate a concerted organizational 
response supporting IGE/MUS-E diffusion activities. The capability of 
the TEI, although mixed, had a positive impact on the diffusion of 
IGE/MUS-E. 

The capability of the user system wa j lower than that of the 
resource system or TEI. User system respondents estimated that only 
61 percent of their time was spent on IGE/MUS-E activities which 
reflected, in part, time demands imposed by non-I'^E/MUS-E activities^ 
Past innovative performance was reported as low and consequently was 
considered as a negative capability factor. Needs were relatively 
moderate and they focused on other systems in addition to the user 
system. Skill and experience was low, which was interpreted as in- 
dicating that skills for role performance were not as comprehensive 
as compared with the other systems and that the respondents felt 
fairly competent to perform their roles. However, unit leaders 
frequently noted training needs* which were considered a negative 
capability factor. Influence was relatively high* which indicated 
that user system respondents were able to provide input for decision 
making and policy formulation. Although the overall capability index 
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for the user system was low, each individual item modified the 
capability index. The user system, however, did net harness all of 
the potential capability for IGE/MUS-E diffusion. For example, 
many needs were related to the role of the unit leader, a variety 
of skills and experiences were considered necessary for improving 
unit leader role performance, and the lack of an innovative atmosphere 
based on a history of change tended to militate against IGE/MUS-E 
diffusion. 

The consequences of capability ranged from direct to indirect for 
each system. In general, the resource system and TEI exhibited high 
capability which had a positive impact on IGE/MUS-E diffusion activities. 
However, resource system and TEI capabilities ..ere mixed, and the po- 
tential level of capability of both organizations was not considered 
reached. The user system was also characterized with mixed capability. 
The positive and negative features of user system capability were 
interpreted with emphasis on the unit leader, the critical new role 
prescribed by IGE/MUS-E. Consequently, the user system was considered 
deviating from the potential level of capability which militated 
against the potential impact of the state coordinator's role on the 

diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. 

The major findings of the study indicated that (1) IGE/MUS-E 
constituted and the resource system provided the overarching goal 
which acted as a reference point for system relationships, (2) frequency 
of interaction among the systems was, in descending order, TEI and 
user system, TEI and SEA, resource system and mediating system, SEA 
and user system, and resource system and user system, (3) collabora- 
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tive interaction was between TEI and user system, SEA and TEI, and re- 
source system and mediating jystem. (4) linkage between the TEI and user 
system was positively related with the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E, and 
linkage between and among other systems had less direct impact on 
diffusion, (5) internal structure of TEI, user system, resource system, 
and SEA contributed, in that order, to the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E, 
(6) internal capability of resource system, TEI, user system, and SEA 
contributed in that order to the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E, and (7) in- 
ternal factors of structure and capability were mixed for the systems 
and consequently resulted in varying consequences on diffusion. These 
major findings were extended and augmented by the three ancillary 
findings and a series of unanticipated findings. 

Ancillary Findings 
Three ancillary questions provided an additional focus for the 
research. The major findings were further distilled and reexamined 
in order to expand the results of the analysis of the data. The first 
ancillary question addressed the relationship between the independent 
and dependent variables: 

(1) What are the consequences of one or a combination 

of the three independent variables of linkage, structure, 
and capability exhibiting a disproportionate degree of 
influence on the diffusion of an innovation? 
The independent variables of linkage, structure, and capability 
displayed varying consequences on the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. The 
most direct and potent stimulus for successful diffusion, however, 
appeared to be linkage with the user system. The independent variable 
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of linkage was composed of the typo of interaction, the mannor in which 
the interaction was carried out, and the frequency of the interaction. 
A training and consulting type of linkage.^ carried out in a face-to- 
face mode» and occurring on a weekly or bi-weekly basis, appeared to 
be the greatest influence on diffusion. Linkage was considered as 
displaying a disproportionate degree of influence on diffusion due to 
the needs of the user system in implementing IGE/MUS-E and due to the 
effects of linkage on these needs. Although not all user system 
needs were fulfilled by linkage, a large proportion of the needs were 
addressed through on site consulting and frequent training prograins. 
A number of needs common to most of the multiunit schools visited 
were fulfilled, in part, by linkage. For example, practical Inservice 
sessions, formal graduate IGE/MUS-E programs, and additional manpower 
were provided either directly or indirectly through user system 
linkage with external systems. 

Although linkage appeared to contribute \he raos^ influence on 
diffusion, the internal variables of structure and capability influenced 
not only diffusion but also the external variable of linkage. In 
order to realize Inter organizational linkage, each system required 
some degree of structure and capability. For example, without in- 
ternal coordination, the activities of linkage agents would be 
piecemeal and dispersed, and without sufficient time to perform 
linkage acts, the relationship between the systems would suffer. 

In addition to the influence exerted on linkage, structure and 
capability also influenced diffusion. This was most apparent for the 
user system where structure was, in part, entwined with IGE/MUS-E 



prescriptions. However » for the other systems, the relationship 
between the internal variables and diffusion was confounded by 
the linkage variable. The means for carrying out diffusion activities 
was through linkage; consequently the internal variables of structure 
and capability were indirect vis-a-vis diffusion but direct vis-^-vis 
linkage. For exaniple, internal coordination facilitated a focused 
approach for creating, maintaining, and refining interorganizational 
linkages. Influence within the system contributed to policies 
supportive of IGE/MUS-E diffusion and since these policies included 
some form of external assistance to multiunit schools, influence 
contributed to linkage. Consequently, the internal variables of 
structure and capability supported linkage, and linkage constituted 
the primary means for facilitating the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. 
Figure 8 illustrates the relationships between the independent and 
dependent variables. The linkage variable exerted direct influence 
on diffusion, whereas the structure and capability variables exerted 
direct influence on linkage and thereby indirect influence on 
diffusion. An extension of the ancillary finding concerning the 
influence of linkage on diffusion introduced the question of which 
system displayed the greatest influence on diffusion. 

The second ancillary question addressed the relationship between 
the systems Involved with diffusion: 

(2) What are the consequences of one or a combination 
of the organizational systems exhibiting a dis- 
proportionate degree of influence on the diffusion 
of an Innovation? 
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Fig. 8— The Relationship Between the Independent 
Variables of Linkage, Structure, and 
Capability on the Dependent Variable 
of Diffusion 




The resource and mediating systems exerted infl uence on the user 
system and concomitantly on the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. The TEI, 
however, appeared to exert Che most influence as evidenced by the 
type, mode, and frequency of TEI and user system linkage. T>ie TEI 
had the most frequent contact with the user system. Face-to-face 
contact was most common and training and consulting activities 
were most characteristic of the TEI and user system linkage. Con- 
sequenLly, the TEI exhibited disproportionate influence on the 
diffujiion of ICE/MUS-E. 

n»e TEI influence was, in part, explained by the scope of their 
activities with the user system. The TEl's scope of activities 
encompassed multiunit schools in their vicinity. Consequently, the 
low proportion of raultiunit schools to TEI personnel contributed to 
the Influtnce of the TEI. Conversely, the scope of the resource 
system and SEA militated against frequent interaction with the same 
group of multiunit schools. The resourr- system's scope included 34 
states and the SEA'a scope included all the multiunit schools in a 
particular state. Consequently, the TEI had a narrow scope as 
compared with the resource system and SEA. The narrow scope of the 
TEI facilitated linkage and concoro^itantly , its influence on the 
diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. The influence of the TEI and the finding 
that linkage contributed the most to diffusion were addressed by the 
third ancillary question. 

The third ancillary question focused on the combination of in- 
dependent variables and systems on the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E: 

(3) Is there any one factor and any one system that has 
th" greatest influence on the diffusion of an 
r-rJir- innovation? 
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The findings fcom questions one and two provided the answer to 
question three. Linkage was the most significant factor and the 
TEI displayed the most linkage. Therefore, linkage and the TEI were 
the factor and system which had the greatest influence on the dif- 
fusion of IGE/MUS-E. However, the roles of the resource system and 
the SEA complemented the role of the TEI. The resource system pro- 
vided funding for institutes and, more importantly, the overarching 
goal of IGE/MUS-E. In addition, the resource system acted as a reser- 
voir of expertise, materials, and research concerning IGE/MUS-E. 
Consequently, the resource system complemented and contributed to 
the TEl's role. The SEA also complemented the TEI by providing furf s 
either directly to the TEI or to local schools which, in turn, used 
the funds to finance inservlce or to provide materials and equipment 
needed for IGE/MUS-E implementation. In addition, statewide imple- 
mentation plans, publicity, and CSSO endorsements were characteristic 
of SEA activities which facilitated the TEI. Consequently, the TEI 
was the primary organization for diffusion and it was complemented, 
supported, and reinforced by the resource system and SEA. Figure 9 
aiustrates the system relationships vis-k-vis the diffusion of 
IGE/MUS-E. Although the resource system and SEA were secondary sources 
of diffusion activities, they did exert influence, which is illustrated 
by the density of the arrows. 

In addition to the three ancillary findings, there were six 
unanticipated findings. The first unanticipated finding was related 
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Fig. 9— The Interorganlzatlonal Relationships on the 
Diffusion of the Innovation IGE/MUS-E 
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to the linkage between resource and user systems. The low frequency of 
resource- system and user-system linkage, combined with the user system's 
uncertainty about the resource system's role, contributed to negative 
perceptions of the resource system in a number of multiunit schools. 
The user system anticipated and expected a greater amount of resource- 
system contact. In addition, they expected a practical orientation 
toward and a detailed presentation of IGE/MUS-E characteristics and 
operating procedures. Since the scope of the resource system 
militated against frequent user system contact, the expectations of the 
user system were not fulfilled. Exacerbating the dissatisfaction 
associated with the unfulfilled expectations, the user system was 
exposed on a number of occasions to resource system specialists who 
had not had experience in multiunit schools and consequently, lacked 
the process oriented and problem solving approach used by the 
implementation unit. There were two aspects of this unanticipated 
finding (1) low linkage frequency tended to have negative consequences, 
and (2) orientation of presentations affected reception of information 
and perception of the source of the information. 

A second unanticipated finding was the converse of the first 
finding. Although not representative of the multiunit schools 
Included in the research, there were indications that there could 
be too much linkage. A nuujber of principals expressed the Hesire for 
less TEI visits which were viewed as disruptive, unnecessary, and 
Inconsistent with the perceived role of the TEI. The role of the TEI 
was described as training teachers and instilling enthusiasm as 
opposed to visiting and consulting with multiunit schools. The 
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autonony of principals, the tradition of minimal external inter- 
ference ♦ and the attitudes of peers stemming from receiving visible 
external support may have contributed to the principals' desire for 
less TEX linkage. 

A third unanticipated finding dealt with linkage and capability » 
The impact of student teachers was mentioned by mediating and user 
system respondents. Student teachers provided a rationale for TEX 
access into multiunit schools and they provided needed manpower to 
multiunit schools. Consequently, student teachers facilitated 
linkage between the TEX and user system and they contributed to the 
capability of the user system^ Linkage was, in this instance, in-* 
exorably entwined with capability — the visible fulfillment of a need 
was associated with the maintenance of an external organizational 
relationship. 

A fourth unanticipated finding de^'H v^^ith the consequences of the 
lack of organizational role agreemenfe-^interorganlzational role 
conflict. The resource system was perceived as a legitimate ^luurce 
and initiator of process evaluation of IGE/MUS-E. User system 
respondents associated a process evaluation role with the resource 
system and an SEA respondent perceived a comparable resource system 
role achieved, in part, by the expectation that the SEA would provide 
comprehensive d-^*ta for the resource system. However, the resource system 
did not perceive itself as fulfilling a process evaluation role, nor 
did the resource system perceive the SEA as a source of evaluation 
data. The resource system prescribed a product evaluation role for 
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itself and a process evaluation role for an intermediate educational 
agency. The lack of organizational role agreement, in general, and 
the lack of evaluation of the individual school's actual implementation 
of IGE/MUS-E, in particular, exacerbated resource system relations with 
the mediating and the user systems. Consequently, the lack of role 
agreement hindered the maintenance and refinement of interorganizational 
linkages. 

A fifth unanticipated finding dealt with the role of the unit 
leader. The organizational administrative configuration of IGE/MUS-E 
prescribed the new role of unit leader. However, unit leaders des- 
cribed their role as ambiguous, and as lacking authority. The role 
clarity of and supportive management mechanisms for the role of the unit 
leader contributed to inter-role conflict with unit teachers and prin- 
cipals, and intra-role conflict within the role intself. The margin- 
ality of the critical role had dysfunctional consequences for the 
diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. Although the role was differentiated from the 
unit teacher's role, recognition of additional responsibility was 
usually not associated with significant remuneration. On<» TEl 
respondent emphatically stated that the most significant factor 
facilitating IGE/MUS-E diffusion was the assurance of a significant 
salary increase for unit leaders. Such a tangible fiscal award was 
considered to represent the district's commitment toward IGE/MUS-E, 
and the district's recognition of che signific^'n'^e of the unit leader 
position. Associated with direct remuneration was unit leader released 
time which constituted not only an indirect cost to the district, but 
also formal recognition of the unit leader's critical role- The mar- 
ginality of the unit leader role was associated with the internal 



variables of structure (role clarity and specialization) and 
capability (time allocated to IGE/MUS-E). Recognition of the 
pivotal importance of the unit leader role was entwined with the 
diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. Consequently, agreement concerning the role 
of the unit leader constituted a critical factor in IGE/MUS-E 
diffusion. 

The sixth, and last, unanticipated finding dealt with the 
physical configuration of the user system vis-^-vis the role expecta- 
tions of the innovation IGE/MUS~E. A number of user system respon- 
dents noted that self-contained classrooms hindered the non-graded, 
skill-grouping characteristics of IGE/MUS-E. Conversely, respondents 
housed in open-space configurations noted that communication was 
facilitated, specialization was easier, and the non-graded, skill- 
grouping characteristics of IGE/MUS-E were complemented by the 
physical configuration. Although the open space was also associated 
with increased tensions on the part of some unit leaders, there 
appeared to be a positive relationship between the physical configura- 
tion and the processes required by IGE/MUS-E. The open-space con- 
figuration also represented a visible and tangible commitment, in 
part, to IGE/MUS-E. Reversion back to self-contained classrooms was 
precluded and reversion back to the techniques, role expectations, 
and management practices associated with self-contained classrooms 
was thwarted. Consequently, the physical arrangement of the sJiool 
affected the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. Configurations supportive of 
the prescriptions of IGE/MUS-E were ones which facilitated unit leader 
and unit teacher commualcation and coordination, ones which 



facilitated the movemeat of students among teachers as dictated 
by skill group, and ones which facilitated the non-gradedness of 
Indivi.iiialized Instruction. The open-spac*- configuration appeared 
to fulfill these criteria. Consequently, physical configurations, 
which were consistent with and supportive of the nature of the 
innovation, contributed to diffusion. 

Unanticipated ^incillary findings included (1) consequences 
associated with minimal linkage, (2) role disagreement associated 
with frequent linkage. (3) capability and linkage interaction. (4) 
organisational role disagreement concerning process and product 
evaluation. (5) unit leader role marginality and lack of recognition, 
and (6) physical configuration's effect on diffusion. These unanti- 
cipated ancillary findings augmented the m.-.jor and ancillary findings 
of the study and they provided greater insight into the multifarious 
factors involved in the diffusion of aa innovation. The conceptual 
analysis and presentation of findings provided a basis for the 
delineation of conclusions, the development of propositions, and the 
explication of implications. Chapter V draws upon the major, 
ancillary, and unanticipated findings of the study and extends the 
findings in order to (1) provide a reference point from which R&D 
Center policy formulators may refine the implementation strategy of 
IGEAOJS-E, (2) facilitate the flow of research into practice, (3) 
stimulate interest and future research in the development of a theory 
of innovation diffusion through interorganlzational linkage, and 
(4) add to the study of educational administration. 



CHAPTER V 

SWIMARY, CONCLUSIONS, PROPOSITIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 

In this chapter, Che major, ancillary, and unanticipated findings 
o£ t- e study arc first summarized. Next, some conclusions and propo- 
sitions are dravncx, based upon the findings. Finally, some operational 
implications o£ the study are delineated for the resource, mediatins, 
and user systems and for future research on the diffusion of inno- 
vations. 

Summary 

The translation and institutionalization of the products of know- 
ledge and research into viable educational programs was the generic 
problem addressed in this study. The innovation of IGE/MUS-E, a 
development of educational research supported by the Wisconsin Research 
and Development Center, constituted the focus of the study. The 
diffusion of IGE/MUS-E from its source, the R and D Center, to its 
final destination, local schools, was explored in terms of the complex 
organizational relationships and roles between and among the R and D 
Center, state education agencies, teacher-education institutions, 
and local schools. The resource system was the R and D Center. The 
mediating system was represented by state education agencies and 
teacher education institutions, and the user system was represented 
by local educational agencies. The relationships among the systems 
Involved with the translation and institutionalization of IGE/MUS-E 
was the specific problem addressed by the study. 
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Three objectives provided a structured perspective for the study: 
(1) a delineation and explication of the interorganizational relation- 
ships among the resource, mediating, and user systems, (2) the 
development of ins trumeuLation for future empirical measurement of 
diffusion of IGE/MUS-E> and (3) the derivation of a series of propo- 
sitions dealing with the diffusion of an innovation through inter- 
organizational linkages. 

The conceptual focus and theoretical theme for the study revolved 
around the relationships between the independent variables of linkage^ 
structure, and capability and the dependent variable u£ diffusion. 
A combination of change theory and social -systems theory provided a 
broad theoretical framework from which a series of major and ancillary 
questions were posited. A semi-structured interview schedule was used 
to collect data concerning the questions and to probe for unanticipated 
barriers, relationships, and concerns associated with the dependent 
variable, diffusion. 

Data were collected during the spring of 1973 from the 
R aud D Center, three state education agencies, three teacher 
education institutions, and seven local schools located in three 
states. Thirty-fi^-e respondents were interviewed. The responses were 
compiled, collated, and presented by state, system, and concept. 
Frequency distributions of percentage responses to the items were 
constructed for each system and displayed in a series of tables. 
Major, ancillary, and unanticipated findings were delineated and they 
provided the bases for the conclusions, propositions, and implications 
reported in this chapter. 

The major questions addressed by the study were: 
Q 1. What is the nature of the relationships between resource » 
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^Bomsm mediating, and user systems in the diffusion of an innovation? 
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2. What are the characteristics of the linkages among resource, 
mediating, and user systems vis-a-vis the diffusion of an 
innovation? 

3. Wliat are the consequences of the variable of linkage among 
the resource, mediating, and user systems on the diffusion 
of an innovation? 

4. Wiiat are the consequences of the variable of structure within 
the resource, mediating, and user systems on the diffusion 

ot an innovation? 

5. What are the consequences of the variable of capability 
within the resource, mediating, and user systems on the 
diffusion of an innovation? 

Ancillary questions explored by the study were: 

1. What are the consequences of one or a combination of the three 
independent variables of linkage, structure, and capability 
exhibiting a disproportionafp diigree of influence on the diffu- 
sion of an innovation? 

2. What are the consequences of one or a combination of the 
organizational systems exhibiting a disproportionate degree 
of influence on the diffusion of an innovation? 

3. Is there any one factor and any one system that has the great- 
est influence on the diffusion of an Innovation? 

These questions were explored with the objectives of (1) establish- 
ing the nature of the interorganizational relationships that existed 
between the R and D Center, SEAs , TEIs, and LEAs; (2) discovering 
the nature of the relationships to the diffusion of the innovation 
of IGE/^aJS-E; (3) providing a reference point from which R and D 
O Center implementation policy and strategy may be refined, including 
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Che institutional roles of the R and D Center, SKAs, TEIs, and LEAs; 
and (4) adding tu tlu- study of educational administration by the 
development of instrumentation tor future empirical research on the 
diffusion of innovations Br,A Ku the construction of a series of 
propositions as a basis for the future development of a theory of 
innovation diffusion through Interorganizat ional linkages. An over- 
arching goal, under which thesp objectives were subsumed, was the 
narrowing of the gap between educational research and practice, 
ihe major findings of the study were: 

1. IGE/MUS-E as designed by the resource system provided the 
overarching goal which acted as a reference point for system 
relatiwaships. 

2. Frequency of interaction among the.^stems was, in descending 
order, TEI-user system, TEI-SEA, resource system-mediating 
system, SEA-user system, and resource system-user system. 

3. Collaborative, two-way interaction was between TEI-user system, 
SEA-TEI, and re.s nirce system-mediating system, and one-way 
conveying interaction was between SEA-user system and resource 
system-user system. 

4. Linkage between the TEI and user system was positively related 
to diffusion of IGE/MUS-E, but linkages between and among 

the other systems had less direct impact on diffusion. 

5. Internal structure of the TEI, user system, resource system, 
and SEA contributed, in that order, to the diffusion of IQE/ 
MUS-E. 

6. Internal capability of resource system, TEI, user system, and 
SEA contributed, in that order, to the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. 
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7. Internal factors of structure and capability had varying 
consequences or. diffusion stemming from the mixed results 
of the items. 

The ancillary findings were: 

1. The internal variables of structure and capability supported 
linkage, and linkage constituted the primary means for 
facilitating the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. 

2. The TEI exhibited disproportionately high influence on the 
diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. 

3. The TEI was the primary organization for diffusion and it 
was complemented, supported, and reinforced by the resource 
system and the SEA* 

Unanticipated findings were; 

1. A low frequency of resource system-user system linkage, com- 
bined with the user system's uncertainty about the resource 
system's role, contributed to negative perceptions of the 
resource system in a number of user systems. 

2. High frequency of TEI-"sec system linkage, combined with the 
user system's prescription of the TEI's role which excluded 
involvement in school operations, contributed to the negative 
perceptions of the TEI linkage on the part of a number of 
principals of user systems. 

3. Student teachers facilitated linkage between the TEI and user 
system and they contributed to the capability of the user 
sys tern. 

4. Lack of role agreement between the resource system, on the 
one hand, and the mediating and user systems, on the other. 



hindered the maintenance and refinement of interorganizational 
linkages. 

5, Agreement concerning the role of the unit leader was lacking^ 
and the lack of agreement for and recogniticn of the unit 
Leader's role hindered the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E* 
Physical arrangements within user systems affected diffusion 
--open^space configurations were consistent with and supportive 
of IGE/MUS-E. 

The major, ancillary, and unanticipated findings formed the basis 
for th€* conclusions of the study* Empirical studies pelated to a 
number of the findings are cited in order to augment the conclusions 
and strengthen the foundation from which the propositions are con- 
structed. The findings and conclusions are not intended for 
generalizing to the population of IGE multiunit schools. The 
exploratory case-study approach was conducive to substantive descriptive 
responses and discovery of unintended consequences » and not to 
generalizing zo a larger population with levels of statistical signi- 
ficance* 

Conclusions 

The conclusions of the study, reported by concept, were augmented 
by empirical studies and contrasted to problem-solver, social 
interaction, research, development and diffusion, and linkage theories 
of change. In addition, social systems theory was drawn upon in 
explaining the roles of institutions and incumbents. 
Diffusion 

Diffusion was considered to have taken place when the user system 
fulfilled the performance criteria associated with the innovation of 
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IGE/MaS-E. The organizational coni'iguration and administrative arrange- 
ment prescribed for IGE/MUS-E was the basis for the operationalised 
definition of diffusion. The establishment of 1 and R units, the IIC, 
and the SPC constituted diffusion of the organizational configuration 
and administrative arrangement of IGE. 

Respondents in most user systems indicated that diffusion had 
taken place, and mediating and resource system respondents tended 
to either agree with the user system respondents or state Ignorance 
of specific school characteristics. However, the onsite visits to 
the schools and the semi-structured interview technique provided the 
researcher with visual and descriptive data concerning diffusion which 
were unanticipated. The role of the unit leader and the physical 
arrangement within the school were related to diffusion both directly 
and indirectly. An open-space physical configuration appeared to 
facilitate diffusion of I and R units. Frequent interaction and 
visual contact among the teaching team affected I and R unit operations 
by facilitating communication, cooperation, and coordination. The 
open physical arrangement allowed teachers to foster a sharing atti- 
tude tcv^ard the unit and, conversely, militated against teacher 
identification with the age and class distinctions of students. Meyer 
found comparable effects on teacher behavior and attitude.^ Open- 
space physical configurations were found to promote Interaction, 
mutual influence, peer reward, and acquisition of new teaching tech- 
niques. Consequently, the physical configuration of a school may 
be related to the diffusion of the IGE/MUS-E organizational and 

^John Meyer, et al. , The Impact of the Open-Space School Upon 
Teacher Influence and Autonomy; The Effect of an Inn ovation (Stan- 
ford Center for Research and Develofnnent in Teaching, 1971), p. 131, 
ERIC ED062291. 
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administrative configuration. Although not a sole condition for 
diffusion, the physical configuration may influence diffusion and 
therefore deserves attention by diffusion researchers. A more 
conclusive relationship was found between diffusion and the role 
of the unit leader. 

The role of the unit leader was inextricably entwined with the 
organizational and administrative configuration of IGE/MUS-E. The 
I and R unit is managed by the unit leader; the IIC provides a 
mechanism for unit leader and principal comounication; and the SPC, 
in part, enables unit leaders to have input into major policy formu- 
lations. Consequently, establishment of I and R units, IIC, and 
SPC was entwined with the delineation of the unit leader's role. 
However, a number of unit leaders described (1) ambiguity of uiit 
leader role and resentment of this leadership petition, (2) IIC 
meetings that were dominated by the principal or that were held in- 
frequently, and (3) iPC meetings that excluded unit leaders or that 
were powerless vis-a-vis the superintendent or school board. Conse- 
quently, a major conclusion concerning diffusion revolves around the 
operational definition of the establishment of I and R units, IIC, 
and SPC. Establishment of the organizational structures is not a 
sufficient indicator of diffusion. The roles of teachers and admini- 
strators also should be considered, i.e., a more subtle measurasent 
of diffusion is needed. A similar conclusion was reached by Ironside 
in his 1972 follow-up of IGE/KUS-E implementation. Ironside noted 
that questionnaire items were not subtle enough in meeting the need 
for firm conclusions concerning IC5E/MUS-E. Concomitantly, establishment 
2 

^ Roderick A. Ironside, The Fall 1972 FoIIow-up (Durham, N. C. : 

ERIC Educational Testing Service, 1973), p. 39. 



of I and R units, IIC, and SPC arc not tsubtlc enough indicators of 
diffusion. A detailed, opiitationaliaed series of items dealing 
with the role of each organizational and administrative configuration 
and dealing with the role of unit teachers, unit leaders, principals » 
and appropriate central-of f ice personnel would facilitate fulfillment 
of the need for forming firm conclusions about IGE/MUS-E diffusion. 
Appendix E contains a prototyplc series of questions which, when 
expanded, may provide a basis for future empirical research on diffu- 
sion of lGE/^aIS-E. 

The conclusion that diffusion encompasses more than the establish- 
ment of organizational and administrative structures was implied by a 

number of researchers. Havelock noted that the potential effect of an 

3 

innovation may be eradicated by adaptations , Lippitt warned that 

4 

adaptations require more mastery «nd skill than adoption , and Pelle- 
grin conjectured that adaptations may lead to failure of tne innovation. 
The implication appears to be that diffusivin research must be sensi- 
tive to adaptations, i.e., measures of diffusion require detailed 
operational correspondence to the prescribed characteristics of the 
Innovation. 

This conclusion has relevance to the theories of change previously 
outlined. The problem solver theory of change is essentially geared 
to adaptations of innovations in order to meet the unique needs of 
the user system. A delicate balance between adaptations to meet 



■^Havelock, Planning for Innovation , op. cit . , X, p. 74. 

^Lippitt, "The Use of Social Research to Improve Social Practice," 
o p , clt . , p. 78. 

^Charters and Pellegrin, Barriers to the Innovative Process . o£. cit. . 
O pp. 6-7. 
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user system needs, on thp one hand, and adoption of the innovation 
ill pure form, on the other, appears to be a distinction which deserves 
greater attention by diffusion researchers. The question of adoption 
versus adaptation depends, in part, upon accurate measures of diffu- 
sion and upon a healthy cynical attitude on the part of diffusion 
researchers which will militate against assumptions that diffusion 
has taken place. The means for facilitating diffusion introduces the 
conclusions related to linkage. 
Linkage 

Linkage was measured according to the categories of type, mode, 
and frequency* Conveying, consulting, and training were the activities 
corresponding to the type of linkage; face-to-face, telephone, and 
written means of interaction constituted the mode of linkage; and the 
frequency of linkage corresponded to the number of interactions* The 
major, ancillary, and unanticipated findings concerning linkage pro- 
vided a basis for the conclusions*. 

Linkage appeared to be a necessary process for the diffusion of 
IGE/^flJS■-E since the latter required relearning of roles, behaviors, 
and attitudes and the former provided a means for such relearning. 
However, there appeared to be an opMmal level of linkages determined 
by the user system's perception of the source of the linkage* a 
curvilinear relationship was implied by the findings that too little 
linkage resulted in the user system feeling "let down** whereas too 
much linkage resulted in the user system feeling 'Unvaded by outsiders**' 
This apparent curvilinear relationship was related to the ne^d for 
institutional role agreement among resource, mediating, and user systems^ 
The importance of a training type of linkage, a face-to-face 
ERXC ^^^^ linkage, and a mutually -determined frequency of linkage was 
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substantiated. In part, by Irons ide^s 1972 follow -up on IGE/MllS-E 
iastallaLioHp LronsLde reported that technical assis^tancc was viewed 
as important In multiunit schools: . . . there continue s to exist 
a very real need for technical assistance to the schi>oi.-* (and rein-- 
forcemeat of steps already taken), regardless of their iustullation 
dates.'* The means for fulfilling technical ass is tance ' include 
linkage between the user system and a system capable of providing Lhe 
proper linkage mix, i.e., training type of linkage, face-to-face mode 
of linkage, and a mutually -agreeaHU^ frequency of linkage. The TEl 
appeared to fulfill these criteria and, unexpectedly, student leachers 
facilitated the linkage between the TEI and user system. 

The social interaction theory of change focuses, in part, on the 
diffusion of innovations through interpersonal contacts. Rogers 
and Shoemaker cited a variety of empirical studies which support the 
ccaclusion that a proper linkage mix facilitates diffusion. For 
example, they concluded that change agents' success is positively v^-^ 
lated to their effort and to a client rather than an institutional 

7 

orientation. The TEI representatives exhibited higli effort (Irequency 
of linkage) and a high client orientation. (training and consulting 
activities and face-to-face interaction). The advantage of a face- 
to-^ face mode of linkage was addressed by West ley, who noted that 
face-to-face communication peiiuits immediate and subtle feedback 
whereas impersonal, one-to-many communication is constrained and at- 
tenuates feedback . ^ 



^Ironside, The Fall 1972 Follow-up , op . c i t , , p. 6. 
Rogers and Shoemaker, Communication of Innovation , op . cit . , p. 380* 

8 

Bruce II. Westley, "Communication and Social Change,*' in Processes 
and Phenomena of Social Changf^ . ed. by Gerald Zaltman (New Vork: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1973), pp. 219-/20. 



The research, development, and diffusion theory of ch;%nge also 

addressed the relationship between change agents and users of 

innovations. Cubans typology of the diffusion stage of the researca, 

development, and diffusion theory included training and intervening 

9 

in order to create awareness and understanding of the innovation. 
However, Cuba did not expand on the relationship between the source 
^f external intervention and the recipient of the innovation^ The 
relationship has received attention from a variety of researchers. 
Lippitt acknowledged the lack of respect accorded centers of knowledge 
as resources for upgrading practice^^, and Guskin and Chesler noted, 
"Within elite academic institutions those involved in diagnosis and/or 
utilization are clearly of lower status and not quite legitimate. 
Consequently, the linkage relationship entails more than two systems 
interacting in order to establish an innovation. The linkage relation- 
ship between the TEI and user system involves the perceptions of 
pracitioners toward academics, on the one hand, and the value orientation 
of the academic, on the other. Concomitantly, the value orientation 
of an R and D Center associated with an elite university may not sup- 
port extensive field outreach and involvement with user systems. 
The criteria used to allocate status and rewards within the resource 
system deserve attention by diffusion researchers in order to deter- 
mine the degree of support within the resource system for linkage 
activities. 
9 

Cuba, "Development, Diffusion, and Evaluation," o£. cit . , p. 49. 

^^Lippitt, "A Comparative Analysis of the Research Utilization 
Process," og^» cit . , p. 17. 

^^Alan E. Guskin and Mark A. Chesler, "Partisan Diagnosis of Social 
Problems," in Processes e i xd Phenomena of Social Change ^ op . cit., p. 
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The linkage theory of change, although in an embryonic stage, 

addressed the significance of the resource and user system relationship 

in the utilization of new knowledge (diffusion of an innovation). 

Havelock stressed the importance of a relationship of trust and the 

perception by the user system that the resource system is concerned, 

willing to listen, and capable of helping. Havelock stated, "The 

reciprocal and collaborative nature of this relationship further serves 

to legitimize the roles of consumer and resource person and it builds 

12 

a channel from resource to user." The findings related to the con- 
cept of linkage and the need for a proper linkage mix among the 
categories of type, mode, and frequency correspond to Havelock' s 
concern for reciprocal understanding of resource ind user system 
roles and perspectives. Conclusions dealing with structure and 
capability are related to linkage in that these internal factors sup- 
port external interorganizatlonal relationships. 
Structure 

The Internal variable of structure was measured according to co- 
ordination, hierarchical communication, specialization, and role 
clarity. Structure indirectly Influenced diffusion by supporting the 
external variable of linkage. Orchestrated roles (internal coordi- 
nation) facilitated the outreach activities of the resource and 
mediating systems. Reciprocal oomraunicatton flow contributed to 
system-wide policy and plans for diffusing IGE/^fUS-E. Homogeneous 
groupings of role expectations and skills (specialization) provided 
the basis of a focused approach required for linking resource, mediating, 

Havelock, Planning for Innovation , o£, cit., X, p. 17. 



and user systems. An explicit conceptualization of role expectations 
aided the fulfillment of institutional goals* 

Although the structured measures were not consistent for each 
system, the TEI appeared to have the most highly-structured approach 
followed by the user system, resource system, and SEA. A number of 
inconsistencies may be explained by the intervening variable of role 
complexity. A high degree of specialisation may be associated with 
a low degree of role clarity if the position entails complex, abstract, 
or varied responses to changing conditions. The resource system and 
the TEI exhibited high specialization and low role clarity, which 
may have been due to the complexity of their roles* Consequently, 
the complexity of linkage positions deserves attention by diffusion 
researchers • 

The structure of the user system was entwined with the prescriptions 
of IGE/MJS-E and consequently, conclusions concerning the effect of 
user system structure were confounded by the dependent variable of 
diffusion* A distinction between the internal operations of the school 
related to IGE/MUS-E, and the internal responses to outside assistance 
require sensitive and detailed measures in order to separate the two 
domains. A structured approach for receiving, for participating with, 
and for learning from linkage agents is distinct from tie structured 
approach associated with the organizational and administrative arrange- 
ments of IGE/MUS-E. A similar distinction should be made for the user 
system and the independent variable of capability. 
Capability 

The J. rnal variable of capability was measured according to the 
time Bi*eni IGE/MJS-E activities, skill and experience needed for 
une*s role, influence, needs, and past innovative performance. The 
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resource system appeared to have a high capability followed by the 
TEI, user system, and SEA. However, inconsistencies among the measures 
were apparent. The Items of skill and experience and needs were not 
always consistent with the remaining capability items. 

A high skill and experience rating implied that role expectations 
were complex, on the one hand, but that respondents felt deficient in 
a number of skills, on the other hand. A high needs rating implied 
that system performance was below desired levels, on the one hand, 
and that specific operating procedures already in practice were manda- 
tory, on the other. Consequently, the skill and experience and needs 
items did not always present a consistent view of the capability of 
the responding systeta. 

The capability of the user system was also confounded by the two 
variables of diffusion and linkage. Capability to maximize the benefits 
of external linkage was not synonymous with the capability to establish 
IGE/^aJS-E. The dual role of the user system as recipient of external 
assistance and as adopter of the organizational and administrative con- 
figuration of IGE/MUS-E confounded the capability measures. Consequently, 
the distinction between user system linkage activities and adoption 
activities deserves attention by diffusion researchers. 

For the most part, the internal variables of structure and capability 
had a less direct impact on diffusion than the external variable of 
linkage. Structure and capability appeared to contribute to linkage 
as opposed to directly contributing to diffusion. An expansion of the 
concept of linkage would incorporate structure and capability as en- 
abling Independent variables. Consequently, the major conclusion 
concerning structure and capability focuses on their Interrelatedness 
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with linkage and, concomitantly* on the need to incorporate them 
within the conceptual and operational definition of linkage. 

The four theories of change previously discussed treat the internal 
factors of structure and capability with varying emphasis. The RD and D 
perspective emphasized a structured, linear approach to the translation 
of research into practice. A rational division of labor was described 
by Cuba as ranging from research to implementation. Capability was not 
emphasized by the research, development, and diffusion approach; how- 
ever, the social interaction perspective devoted considerable attention 
to thft capability of the user system to adopt innovations. 

Rogers and Shoemaker delineated a series of propositions^ based 

on empirical research, concerning the capability of adopters of inno- 

vations* Although the unit of analysis for the social interaction 

theory of change was the individual adopter, the capability measures had 

institutional implications. Adopter characteristics included: more 

years of education, higher social status, more favorable attitude toward 

13 

change, higher aspirations, and more cosmopolitan. At an insti- 
tutional level, Watson noted that past adoptions of innovations contri- 

14 

buted to a high rate of future adoptions. The emphasis of the 
social interaction approach upon capability was mirrored by the 
problem solver approach, which stressed the need for increasing the 
capability of the user system to solve its own problems • Lippitt, 
Watson, and Westley noted that the client, after receiving assistance 

13 

Rogers and Shoemaker, Communication of Innovations , o p . cit . . 
pp. 354-369. 

14 

Goodwin Watson, "Resistance to Change," in Processes and Pheno' 
roena of Social Chanjj^ e, op. clt . . p. 129. 
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In solving a problem, should be able to cope with and solve related 
, , 13 

The linkage theory of change, proposed by Havelock. treated both 
structure and capability within its broad typology of factors con- 
sidered essential in the process of the utilization of knowledge. 
However, Havelock did not rank or group the structure and capability 
factors in relation to the factor of linkage. Structure was described 
by Havelock as fulfilling the need for division of labor (specidi- 
zatlon), coordination of effort, and coherent diffusion plans. 

Capability, labeled capacity by Havelock, represented the need for 

16 

resources by the resource and user systems. Although Havelock 
failed to relate the factors in the linkage typology, his listing 
provided a stimulus for not only hypothesizing a relationship but 
also for operationalizing linkage, structure, and capability. 

A major conclusion of the study is that structure and capability 
contribute to linkage, and linkage contributes to diffusion. Linkage, 
to be successful, depends, in part on normative effectiveness 
(structure) and human and instititional resources (capability). The 
interdependence of structure, capability, linkage, and diffusion and 
the operational measures of these variables deserves attention by 
diffusion researchers. 

Theoretical Propositions 

A series of theoretical propositions stemming from the findings and 
conclusions of the study was one major objective of the research on the 

^^tippitt, Watson, and Westley, The Dynamics of Pl anned Change, 
op . cit . , p . 141. 

^^Havelock, Planning for Innovation , og.. cit . , XI, pp. 23-25. 

O 
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di.t tusion oi aa iDuuvation through Intororganixat ional linkages. The 

dulinuviiiou »)l vcrLliablv propositions concerning ihc reLition among 

1 7 

variables was siacod by Moore as the goal o£ any scientific field. 
This goal is far from being fulfilled with respect to educational change. 
Chase reviewed the progress of studies on educational innovations and 
noted : 

Thi? studies that have been done on educational innovations 
havt> L(.^ a number of imperfectly verified generalizations ^Sk 

whicli I all siiort of providing tight conceptual frameworks for yth 
lurtht r rt^searcl), speculation, or practice. Gli 

A major issut- whicii emerged from the Conference on Strategies for 



Educational Change was the lack of well-defined, differentiated con- 

19 

c epLs in inuovation-dit fusion research. However^ there is a wide 

variety of components of change which militate against the development 

of a ,uran<l theory of change. Consequently, distinct treatment of the 

major change components, as a potential topic of theory, premises to 

20 

be a more worthwhile effort. The relationship between organizational 
systems in the diffusion of an innovation is oae component of change and, 
therefore, a series of propositions reflecting this one component 
contributes tio the eventual broader understanding of change* 

The need fur verifiable propositions to guide empirical research 
was elaborated by Morton in his discussion of middle-range theory, i.e.^ 

^^WlJbert Moore, Social Change (Englewood Cliffy, J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1963), p. 30. 

''Francis S. Chase, "SoclaL Change in Perspective," in The Chang ins 
American School . John I. Good lad » ed. (Chicago: National Society for the 
study of Education, Sixty-fifth Yearbook, Part II, 1966), pp. 282-283. 

19 

Harbans S. Hhola and Virgil E. Blanke, "A Report of a Conference 
on Siratogios lor Educational Change" (Columbus; Ohio State University 
Research Foundation, September, 1966), p. 4, 

^*^Dalo G. Lake, "Concepts of Change and Innovation in 1966, " 
Journal of Applied Behavioral Science , 4 (January-March, 1968), p. 21- 
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"theories that lie between the minor but necessary working hypotheses 

... and ... a unified theory that will explain all the observed 

uniformities of social behavior, social organization, and social 

change." "^^ The development of middle-range theories of innovation 

diffusion was emphasized by Rogers and Shoemaker as the primary ob- 

, 22 

jective of their book. 

The practical benefit of addressing the need for middle-range 
theories of innovation diffusion stems, in part, from Goodlad's ob- 
servation that in order to effect educational change one must first 
understand it.^"' Concomitantly, Zefi-erberg stressed that tc ask for 
an explanation is to ask for a theory, i.e., a theory "is a system 

of information-packed descriptions of what we know; on the other hand, 

24 t- 

it is a system of general explanations." However, there are a 
number of criteria for the development of propositions and middle- 
range theories. Rapoport noted that purely-descriptive, as opposed 

25 

to explanatory models, tend to be trivial observations of reality , 
and Wilier and Webster explained that concepts, as opposed to observ- 
ables, transcend the constraints associated with individual instances. 



2lRobert K- Merton, Social Tfaeor v and Social Structure (New York: 
Free Press, 1968), p. 39. 

22Rogers and Shoemaker, Communication of In novations. o£. cit., 

p. 91. 

23Goodlad, "Change," 0£. cit., pp. 2-3. 

2^ns L. Zetterberg, On Theory and Verific ation in Sociology (To- 
towa, N. J-: Bedminster Press, 1965), p. 11. 

^^Anatol Rapoport, "Various Meanings of Theory," American Political 
Science Review. 52 (Fall, 1968), P- 976. 

^^David W-:.ller and Murray Webster, Jr., "Theoretical Concepts and 
Observables," American Sociological Review , 35 (1970), p. 753. 
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Not only aru conceptual explanations less trivial and constrained, 
they are also more parsimonious, which is a major advantage of 
theory ."^^ 

The development of theoretical propositions, by definition, 
should include "precisely-defined dctemiinants and results and speci- 
fied ralatio-s between them . . , [and be] . . .of high informative 
value."" In addition, the theoretical propositions should have 
limited conceptual ranges conducive to the development of middlc- 
range theory,- Theoretical propositions concerning the diffusion 
of an innovation through intororganizational linkages are entwined 
with the actual strategies for diffusion and, therefore, such propo- 
sitions are directly relevant for those involved in the diffusion 
process. Kiesler summarised the connection between implementation 
and theory: 

But any statement whatsoever of a way to implement an 
objective of a social change program is a theoretical state- 
ment whether explicitly recognized or not.-^^ 

Tlie propositions concerning innovation diffusion, linkage, structure, 
and capability were based upon the findings and conclusions of the 
study. The reformulation of the findings and conclusions into 
theoretical propositions rests, in part, upon removing the findings 
and conclusions from reflecting the real world. The benefit of such 
removal was noted by Wilier and Webster: "The more nearly complete 

^^Zetterberg, Theory and Verification . o£. cit.. p. 51. 
28lbid., pp. 78-80. 

29Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure . o£. cit., p. 51, 

30charles A. Kiesler, "Evaluating Social Change Programs," in 
Processes and Pheno mena of Social Change , ©i*. cit ,. p. 755. 
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is any reflection of the world, the more temporary is its accuracy, 

31 

and hence, its value." 

The first theoretical proposition focused upon linkage removed 
from opcrationalized (observable) descriptions. More observable 
propositions were delineated as corollaries. The second and third 
theoretical propositions treated linkage as the dependent variable 
and structure and capability as the independent variables. 

I, The greater the linkage between systems possessing knowledge 
of an innovation and systems using the innovation, then the 
greater the diffusion of the innovation. 

A. The greater the linkage betwen the TEI and the MUS-E, 
then the greater the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. 

1. The greater the training and consulting type of 
linkage, then the greater the diffusion. 

2. The greater the face-to-face mode of linkage, then 
the greater the diffusion. 

3. The greater the frequency of linkage* then the 
greater the diffusion. 

B. The greater the congruence between the physical confi- 
guration of the user system and the innovation, then 
the greater the diffusion. 

1. The more open the physical configuration of the 
LEA, then the greater the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. 

II. The greater the internal structure of linking systems, then 
the greater the linkage between systems. 

A, The greater the agreement of interorganizationsl link- 
age roles, then the greater the linkage. 

B. The greater the internal structure of the system possess- 
ing knowledge of an innovation, then the greater the 
linkage with the system using the innovation. 

• 1. The greater the internal coordination, then the 
greater the linkage. 



•^^Willer and Webster, "Concepts and Observables," £2. cit., p. 755 
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2, The greater the hierarchical communication, then 
the greater the linkage. 

3. The greater the specialization, then the greater 
the linkage. 

III. The greater the capability of linking systems, then the 
greater the linkage between systems, 

A. The greater the capability of the XEI, then -.he greater 
the linkage with the MUS-E, 

1. The greater the amount of time for linkage acti- 
vities, then the greater the linkage. 

2. The greater the skill and experience needed for 
linkage activities, then the greater the linkage. 

3. The greater the linkage agent's influence, then the 
greater the linkage. 

B. The greater the number of student teachers in the MUS-E, 
then the greater the linkage. 

Implications 

The research concerning the linkage of organizational systems 
in the diffusion of an innovation, and specifically in IGE/MUS-E, 
has resulted in a number of implications. The broadest implications 
rest with the resource system, due to its leadership role and re- 
sources and the expertise of its members. However, operational 
implications were also delineated for the mediating and user systems, 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center 

The primary implication for practice, emanating from the research, 
is for the R and D Center to promote, construct, and maintain strong 
linkages between TEIs and multiunit schools. Supporting linkages 
between the R and D Center and TEIs and SEAs will contribute to 
this effort. The R and D Center may contribute to the capability 
of TEIs to initiate linkages with multiunit schools by providing 
funding for released time for field outreach activities and by 

o 
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furnishing information and expertise for TEIs initiating such acti- 
vities. 

A second implication revolves around the need for explicit insti- 
tutional roles and role agreement. The R and D Center's leadership 
role makes it the logical system for creating, testing, and revising 
role descriptions for each organization involved with IGE/MUS-E 
diffusion- Understanding of and agreement on organizational roles 
will facilitate linkage and thereby diffusion. In addition, role 
agreement will minimize false expectations which at times may 
develop among organizations working toward a common goal, 

A third implication deals with the need for information about 
diffusion. Feedback mechanisms need to be developed between multi- 
unit schools and the R and D Center in order to provide information 
to planners, developers, and iir.plementors concerning the efficacy 
of the innovation and of the means for diffusing the innovation. 
The R and D Center' s national position, which encompasses SEAs and 
LEA>*. makes it the logical system for creating and implementing 
feedback mechanisms concerning the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. Without 
such information, planners are not able to improve policy formu- 
lations or anticipate new needs, developers are not able to refine 
the innovation, and implementors are unable to evaluate their 
strategies* 

State Education Agencies 

The primary implication for practice dealing with SEAs revolves 
around the need for a supportive linkage position between the R and D 
Center, TEIs, and LEAs. The statewide perspective of SEAs, their 
funding capability, and their experience in coordinating state 
educational programs makes them the logical agency for facilitating 
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Interorganlzatlonal cooporation. Fulfillment of a linkage role 
between the R and D Center and TEIs and LEAs will enable SEAs to 
contribute to a statewide effort for XGEAiUS-E diffusion and to 
minimize duplication of effort among agencies within a state. 
Funding TEI outreach programs, funding the LEAs' IGE/MUS-E efforts, 
acting as a clearinghouse for IGE/MUS-E information, and maintaining 
comaunications channels with the R and D Center, XEIs, and tEAs 
are some of the needed components of an SEA supportive linkage 
role. 

A second implication deals with the internal structure and capa- 
bility of fEAs. The need for internal coordination, role speciali- 
zation, and time to fulfill role expectations is critical for the 
fulfillment of a supportive linkage role« J i addition, a statewide 
ICE policy and plan will not only cuntributo to the diffusion of 
XGE/MUS-E, but it will also provide a basis for improved internal 
management of SEA programs. It is the responsibility of SEA manage- 
ment to initiate a statewide IGE plan and to Improve internal 
operations in order to carry out the plan. 
Teacher-Education Institutions 

The primary implication for practice dealing with TEIs is based 
upon their potential for a close linkage with LEAs. A training 
and consulting type of linkage, a face-to-face mode of linkage, and 
a routually-agreed-upon frequency of linkage between TEIs and' LEAs 
promises to be one of the most effective means for the diffusion 
of IGE/MUS-E. TEIs have the potential for fulfilling the three cate- 
gories of linkage, viz., they have the expertise to provide training 
and consulting, the manpower to interact on a face-to-face basis, 
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and the 'proximity to visit multiunit schools at an optimuni fre- 
quency and timfc. However, in order to fulfill such a linkage role, 
inteinial factors are important. 

A second implication dealing with TEIs is related to the internal 
factors of structure and capability vis-a-vis the linkage role with 
multiunit schools. Of primary importance is time to carry out 
linkage activities, i.e., an ad hoc program is not sufficient for 
developing and maintaining i'fii-LEA linkage. Ihc creation and imple- 
mentation of a policy for field outreach activities, which include 
sufficient time and resources, is a prerequisite for meeting the 
optimum frequency of face-to-faca contact. In addition, sufficient 
manpower must be committed toward IGE/MUS-E field outreach acti- 
vities and coordination must be maintained among members of the XEI 
staff in order to avoid duplication and, concomitantly, strengthen 
individual efforts. Thw responsibility for crea; ing supportive 
internal structures for a field ouLt-each oricntaLiun rests with deans, 
dnpartr.ient chairmen, and in^5viUual professors. Leadership from the 
former positions depends, for the most part, upon cooperation from 
the latter. 

A third implication for practice involving TEIs deals with the 
variable of student teaching. As TEI enroHmcnfs doclinn and the 
manpower needs of mult:unit schools increase, there U a curresponding 
increase in the importance of student teachers. The linkage relation- 
ship between TEIs and multiunit schools is legitimized and strengthened 
by the placement of student teachers 1" ?1UG-Es. However, conflicts 
may arise between XEIs and non-multiunit schools concerning the 
allocation of student teachers. . The creation of a placcmciit policy 
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which gives priority to I-JUS-Es should also include the relationship 
between the TEI and non-multiunit schools. Publicizing the TEI- 
MUS-E student -teacher placement policy, with the intent of fostering 
understanding by non-MUS-Es, would be one possible solution to the 
problem* 

Local Educational Agencies 

The primary implication for practice involving multiunit schools 
centers upon their relationship with the TEI. Receptivity to TEI 
involvement is necessary for successful TEI-LEA linkage. A clear 
understanding of the TEl's role and mutual agreement concerning the 
depth of TEI involvement will contribute to successful TEI-LEA link- 
age and militate against non-receptivity of the TEI. 

A second implication deals with the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. 
The balance between adoption and adaptation ne*^ds to be carefully 
maintained by MJS-Es. Although such maintenance should be facilitated 
by the TEI, the LEA needs to be aware of and sensitive to iyalunctions 
which may result from unbalanced adapt;?f-ions to the instructional 
anu/or organizational-administrative design of IGE/MUS-E. Included 
in such adaptations are (1) lack of viability of SPCs, (2) using the 
lie as a faculty meeting, (3) rotating the unit leader position, 
thereby preventing the development of strong leadership, (4) absence 
of released time for unit leaders, (5) lack of unit leader authority 
consonant with the responsibility of the position, (6) minimum 
utilization of staff members* instructional strengths and interests, 
and (7) eliminating the multi-age and non-gradedTiess features of the 
I and R unit. 

A third implication centers upon the physical configuration of 
the multiunit school* An open-space configuration may facilitate 
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IGE/MUS-E by promoting comnunication, coordination, and cooperation. 
Consequently, LFAs considering physical-plant expansion or additions 
should investigate the efficacy of the open-space design as one 
means toward the diffusion of IGE/MUS-E. The removal of physical 
barriers within non-open- space buildings should also be considered 
by LEAs adopting IGE/MUS-E. 

The implications for practice emanating from the research high- 
light the need for translating the findings of research into programs 
of action. Just as linkage between sources and users of knowledge 
may help to narrow the research-practice gap, so may the consideration 
and implementation of research implications narrow the research- 
practice gap. In addition to implications for practice, there are 
a number of implications for future research. 
Future Research 

There are three major areas in which future research on the diffu- 
sion of innovations through interorganizational linkages is needed: 
the dependent and independent variables of th<^ r.tuuy need to be re- 
fined, the propositions emanating from the study need to be explored, 
and other disciplines need to be incorporated into future diffusion 
research. 

The dependent variable of diffusion needs to be expanded to in- 
clude the role expectations of staff involved with the innovation. 
Consequently, detailed and explicit measures of role perfoirmance 
should be constructed, tested, and verified in order to measure the 
extent of diffusion. 

The independent variable of linkage, encompassing the categories 
of type, mode, and frequency, should also include measures of the 



quality of the lirkage^ Although the dependent variable of diffusion 
reflects the ef fijctivenoss of linkage^ additional factors may be 
involved ±i\ the relationship between external linkage agents and 
the internal recipients of linkage ^ 

The independent variables of structure and capability need to 
be expanded to include other factors which may affect linkage. For 
example, past innovative performance was not a useful measure of 
aipability, but comiunity support may be. Structure needs to be ex- 
panded to include the linkage relationship itself* Organizational 
linkage roles^ reflecting the nomothetic dimension of social systems 
theory, should be investigated in order to index role agreement 
and/or conflict among the systems involved with diffusion. 

Another area for future research involves the propositions emanat- 
ing from the study ♦ Research is needed to refine and eventually 
verify or reject the propositions. Empirical meastures of diffusion 
and liiiUage, once applied to a large segment of multiunit schools 
and TEIr. should provide a basis for tue development of middle-range 
theory, the verification of the theory, and the formulation of 
generalizations concerning the population of multiunit schools and 
XEIs* 

A final area for future research is related to the 
need lor a multidisciplinary approach to the diffusion of an 
innovation • political, communications, marketing-and-distribution, 
and values theory should be harnessed toward a focused investigation 
of innovation diffusion through interorganizational linkages. 
Although the multidisciplinary approach should be incorporated 
within organizational theory, since the major unit of analysis is 
the organization, this does not preclude new directions for diffusion 
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research. For exaniplu, concentration on the nature of an innovation 
and explanations focusing on the effects, advantages, and dys- 
functions following technical adaptations may contribute toward 
greater understanding of the complex interaction of variables asso- 
ciated with the adoption of an innovation • 

Future researchers concerned with innovation diffusion should 
not only expand upon the limited dimension of interorganizationa'' 
linkage^ but they should also review, evaluate, and synthesize past 
research efforts* This will facilitate the incremental advances 
upon which depends thd progress of science generally md educational 
administration specifically* As Salltiz stated: 

The progress of science and the scientific ten^bility of con- 
clusions at any point in time are, after all, based on the 
coherence and consistency of many bits of fallible evidence, 
the articulation of theory, and the inter- locking of the 
individually fallible bits of evidence with theory,^^ 



^^Claire Selltiz, et al.. Research Methods in Social Science 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 1965), 544. 
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AGREEMENT 

THIS AGREEMENT is entered into as of this day of , 1973, 

by and between the BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SYSTEM 

(a Wisconsin corporation), hereafter called UNIVERSITY, and 

as ail IGE/MUS-E implementation 

Agent, hereafter called AGENCY. 

WITNESSETH 

WHEREAS, UNIVERSITY has received financial support from the United States 
Government through funding granted UNIVERSITY *s department called WISCONSIN 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER FOR COGNITIVE LEARNING, hereafter called 
CENTER, to nationally implement, maintain and refine Individually Guided 
Education in Multiunit Elementary Schools, hereafter called IGE/MUS-E, 
by the establishment and maintenance of State IGE/MUS-E Networks, and 

WHEREAS, UNIVERSITY wishes to engage the AGENCY to establish and/or maintain 
a State IGE/MUS-E Network to impeleraent, maintain, and refine IGE/MUS-E 
In schools, 

THEREFORE, the parties agree as follows: 

The terms of this Agreement shall be in force from the date it is 
fully executed until September 30, 1974. 
The CENTER agrees to: 

A. Provide financial assistance in the amount of five thousand 

dollars ($5,000) to the AGENCY for the period of this Agreement 
for the purpose of establishing and/or maintaining a State I6E/MUS-E 
Network to implement, maintain, and refine IGE/MUS-E in schools. 
An initial payment of two thousand five hundred dollars ($2,500) 
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to the AGENCY will be due on September 1, 1973, upon receipt 
of an invoice and the documents specified in III.I.l., and a 
final payment of two thousand five hundred dollars ($2,500) 
to the AGENCY will be due on September 1, 1974, upon receipt 
of an invoice and the document specified in III. I. 2. 

B. Participate ifi efforts to establish a National Organization of 
State IGE/MUS-E Networks. 

C. Provide training opportunities in the form of leadership workshops 
for representatives of the State IGE/MUS-E Networks. In this 
regard, the CENTER proposes to conduct four (4) one-week leadership 
workshops on the Madison campus between July 1, 1973, and September 1, 
1974. A maximum of 75 participants will attend each workshop. The 
CENTER will provide financial sunport to participants to allay 
travel and living costs. 

D. Provide consultation services to the AGENCY as required. On-site 
consultation will be limited to one visit during the period 

this agreement. 

E. Maintain a cooperative relationship with the University of 
Wisconsin Sears Roebuck Foundation Project in working with the 
State IGE/MUS-E Network. 

III. The AGENCY afsxees to*. 

A. Form and identify members of a State IGE/MUS-E Network that will 
include the following participating member groups: 

1. The state education agency, 

2. One ct more teacher education institutions, 

3. One or more large school districts (as defined by the state 
involved) , 

ERIC . 2 
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4. One or more sinall school districts (as defined by the state 
involved.) 

B. Invite and encourage participation in the State IGE/MUS-E Network 
by other organizations, such as: 

1. State teacher organizations, 

2. State elementary school principals association, 

3. State Parent-Teacher Organization, 

4. Other state groups with a direct interest in elementary 
education. * 

C. Ensure that each member group appoints one person as a representative 
to the State IGE/MUS-E Network. 

D. Ensure that a State IGE/MUS-E Network chairperson, executive 
secretary, or similar role will be appointed and that such person 
will be identified to the CENTER. 

E. Ensure that one or more individuals will be selected to represent 
the State IGE/MUS-E Network in the National Organization of State 
IGE/MUS-E Networks. 

F. Ensure that participating member groups will meet and define 
the roles and responsibilities of each group in the operation of 
the State IGE/MUS-E Network to provide for complete compliance with 
the Center's IGE/MUS-E implementation model. 

G. Ensure that each participating member group in the State IGE/MUS-E 
Network will accomplish one or more of the following efforts, so 
that all of the following efforts are accoo^lished by the Network 
during the period of this agreement: 

1. Plan and implement the installation of new IGE/MUS-E 
schools. 
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2. Plan and start a maintenance and refinement program. 

3. Plan a preservice (undergraduate) teacher education program 
including IGE/MUS-E concepts and practices. 

4. Plan a graduate program for unit leaders for IGE/MUS-E 
schools . 

5. Plan a graduate program to prepare elementary principals 
for IGE/MUS-E schools. 

Provide continuing effort to increase the number of participating 
member groups in the State IGE/MUS-E Network. 
Furnish the CENTER the following reports; 

1. Prior to September 1, 1973, 

a. A line item budget to support the $5,000 specified 

in II. A. 

b. A planning document covering the period of the agree- 
ment. The plan should include but not be limited to 
projections as to the numbers of each type of participant 
involved in the State IGE/MUS-E Network and the roles 
and responsibilities of each. 

2. Prior to September 1, 1974, 

a. A final report which summarizes all activities specified 
in Section III of this agreetaent that were accomplished 
during the year. This report should also include plans 
for subsequent years and reconmended changes to approach 
and operation to improve the IGE/MUS-E Network model. 
Utilize the financial assistance provided by the CENTER for State 
IGE/MUS-E Network purposes only and limited to expenses other 
than salaries, such as travel, communications, supplies, services, 
honoraria, and conferences. 

4 
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IV. IQ the event the AGENCY elects to designate a teacher education 

institution or a similar organization as the agent to coordinate and 
be responsible for the fiscal responsibilities associated with this 
Agreement and the State IGE/MUS-E Network, indicate below the name and 
address of the institution so designated, as well as the name of the 
responsible individual. 

V. This Agreement is subject to cancellation by the UNIVERSITY in the 

event funding from the United States Government is withdrawn or other- 
wise not available to the CENTER. 

Agreed to: Agreed to: 

Board of Regents of the 
University of Wisconsin System 

AGENCY ~ 



Name 



Date 



5 



Date 
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MDtORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN 

THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SYSTEM 

AND 



This agreement enumerates the conditions and responsibilities that 
will exist between the Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin 
System as represented by the Wisconsin Rese arch and Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning (Center) and 

(Subcontractor) in connection with preparing personnel for differen- 
tiated staff roles in Multiunit Elementary Schools. 
I, The Subcontractor agrees to : 

A. offer and conduct a one-week institute for | maximum of 

to be supported by Center funds 



during the first semester 1972-73. 
B, utilize the financial assistance awarded as specified in the 
budget (see Attachment A) that the Subcontractor has prepared 
and attached to this memorandum of agreement.^ 



budget guidelines are as follows: 

$ 75.00 participant stipend 
15.00 materials 

60.00 instruction and other expense 
$ 150.00 per institute participant 
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C. indicate to the Center by June 1, 1972, the person(s) re- 
sponsible for the one-week institute, 

D. employ staff as necessary to conduct the one-week institute. 

E. provide support (office space, secretarial services, copying/ 
duplicating services etc.) to the staff responsible for the 
administration am; operation of the one-week institute. 

F. send one to three persons to the Center -conducted institute 
for leaders in teacher education during the summer of 1972. 
(See Section II, paragraph C below). 

G. prepare, cooperatively with representatives of other institu- 
tions, the outline of the one -week institutes during the 
Center-conducted institute referenced in I,F. above. This 
implies that the representatives of the various teacher 
education institutions will reach agreement on participant 
selection criteria, objectives, program format, source of 
participants, dates of institutes, and other matters. 

H. submit a report to the Center describing the results of 
the one-week institute. The report will cover admission 
criteria, assessment materials utilized, materials distrib- 
uted to participants, an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the institute as related to attainment of institute objectives, 
«ud a listing of participants by name and school affiliation. 
The report is due within one month after completion of the 
institute. 



o 
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II. The Center agrers to ; 

A. provide financial assistance to the Subcontractor in the 
amount of $150 per participant (maximum . ) for con- 
ducting the one -week institute. 

B. pay as specified in II'. A. above, upon receipt from the 
Subcontractor, of invoice and the report specified in I.H. 
above. The invoice shall specify the actual number of partici- 
pants, and payment will be at the rate of $150 per participant 
up to a maximum of $ 

C. plan and conduct an invitational institute at Madions, 
Wisconsin during the summer of 1972 for personnel from 
institutions that provide one-week institutes, personnel from 
state educational agencies, and personnel jfrom large school 
districts who may supply IGE/MUS-E inservice education to 
staffs of local schools during 1972-73. 

D. arrange for the Subcontractor to rent or purchase specified 
inservice audio-visual and printed materials related to indi- 
vidually guided education and the multiunit school in con- 
ducting their teacher -education programs. 

E. accept, requests for consultant assistance from the Subcontractor 
and respond' positively to such requests within time and budget 
limitations . 

F. assist in organizing and coordinating a national network of 
teacher-e.ducation institutions involved in preparing personnel 
for MUS-E's. 

C. arrange for a meeting in Madison of reprosnntatives of education 
institutions to plan and solve problems that way be encountered. 
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The terms of the Memorandum of Agreement shall be in full force and 
effect from the time it is fully executed until May 31 » 1973. 



Accepted by; 



Board of Regents of the 
University of Wisconsin System 



Ralph FiJrnsworth 
Director, U.W. Purchasing 



Herbert J. Klausmeier 
Director, Wisconsin Research and 
Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning 



Da te 



Date 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-^MADISON 

DEPARTMEM OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 



Educational Sciences Building 
1025 West Johnson Street 
MadiSon, Wl 53706 
Telephone (608) 



May 10, 1973 



Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison^ Wisconsin 53706 

Dear 

Thank you for agreeing to participate in the MUS-E interview. I 
understand our appointment is . 

The interview focuses on the inter and intra-organizational linkages 
between the Research and Development Center, State Departments of Educa- 
tion, Teacher Education Institutions, and selected multiunit schools. Your 
opinion concerning the State Departments of Education, Universities, and 
multiunit schools in the vicinity of these universities comprises the major 
portion of the interview sdiedule. Factors related to your role in the Re- 
search and Development Center constitute the remaining items. 

The interview is strictly confidential and requires approximately 
one and one-half hours to complete « 

Thank you again for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 



> Douglas Paul 
'' Research Associate 

DP/pir 

cci Professor James Lipham 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 



March 27, 1973 
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Educatiofiai Sciences Buftdlng 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison. W! 53706 
Telephone (608) 



Name 

State Education Agency 
Dear 

Prior CO the Interview on the inter and intraorganizational 
effects on the diffusion of MUS-E, I would greatly appreciate having 
the opportunity to study any reports, documents, budgets, and/or 
legislation dealing with MUS-E in (state). I understand that teacher 
education institutions are closely allied with the Department of 
Education* Concomitantly, materials dealing with this arrangement 
would also be of interest. 

Thank you for your cooperation and interest. Prior to our 
appointment, I will forward additional information to you outlining 
the nature of the interview. 

Sincerely, 



Douglas Paul 
Research Associate 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MADISON 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 



Educational Sciences Butidmg 
1025 west Johnson Street 
Madison. Wl 53706 
Itfgphone (608) 



April 24, 1973 



Professor 

Teacher Education Institution 
Dear 

Thank you for your assistance in selecting multiunit schools; 
your interest has facilitated my dissertation fieldwork. I under* 

stand our appointment is . I will %e interviewing MUS-E 

personnel at ( ), ( and ( ) schools* 

The interview focuses on the inter and intraorganizational re- 
lationships between the Research and Development Center, the Depart-- 
ment of Public Instruction and multiunit schools* There are fifteen 
open-ended questions which require approximately one and one-half 
hours to administer. The responses are confidential in order to 
assure a frank and candid interview session. 

Thank you again for your assistance and cooperation in facili*- 
tating my dissertation fieldwork. 



Sincerely, 



Douglas Paul 
Research Associate 



DP/pir 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MADISON 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 



Educational Sctencds Building 
102S West Johnson Street 
Madison, m 53706 
Telephone (608) 



March 9» 1973 



Princlral 
MultiunlL School 

Dear 

Thank you for allowing me to Interview you and two of your staff 
members. As you suggested, I will come to your office about • 

A brief explanation of the study in advance may provide you with 
an idea of what I am researching as part of my graduate program in Educa- 
tional Administration* I will be focusing on the organizational rela- 
tionships between schools, universities and state departments as they re- 
late to the implementation of MUS-E. Internal factors within each organ- 
ization will also be addressed. The Interview consists of sixteen open- 
ended, free-response type questions. Your personal opinion and feelings 
will be confidentially treated. 

My objective is to describe, as honestly and as frankly as possible, 
the relationships that exist between school and the university, the State 
Department of Education, and the Wisconsin R and 1 Center. It is not an 
evaluation of these organizations or your school, but rather an explore-- 
tory study for my dissertation. 

Thank you for your Interest and cooperation. Your assistance has fa- 
cilitated my dissertation field work. 



Sincerely, 



Douglas traul 
Project Assistant 



DP/cs 

cc: Professor James M. Lipham 
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CONFIDENTIAL 



3- 2-73 

4- 10-73 revised 



BIOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 



NAME 



DATE 



START_ 
FINISH 



AGE HIGHEST DEGREE^ 

POSITION 



YEAR AWARDED 



YEARS IN POSITION 



FORMER POSITION 

Number of Years MUS-E 

1. COULD YOU PLEASE GIVE ME SOME IDEA OF WHAt VOU HAVE DONE IN THE LAST 



YEARS IN POSITION 
Agency 



FIVE YEARS AND WHAT YOU EXPECT TO BE DOING IN THE FUl'URE? 



NOW I AM GOING TO ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT 

SCHOOL (S). THE FIRST QUESTION WILL DEAL WITH I & R UNITS, THE SECOND WITH 
THE lie, AND THE THIRD WITH THE SPC. 



ERIC 
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3-2-73/ 4-10-73 Revised 
R&D Center Form 
SEA Form 
Teacher Ed Form 
LEA 



DIFFUSION ITEM - I & R Units 



2. DO YOU CONSIDER THAT THE SCHOOL HAS 

ESTABLISHED I & R UNITS? 



(Note: Definition of I & R Unit (non graded) is two or more grade levels not 
exceeding 150 children, one unit leader, two or three staff teachers, 
anH a combination of aides, teaching interns and student teachers . the students 
should vary three to four years in chronological age. 



SCF')OL I & R UNITS: 



(2) 
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CONFIDENTIAL 



3-7-73/ 4-10-73 Rev. 

R & 0 Center 

SEA 

TEI 

LEA 



SCHOOL 



I & R UNITS: 



ERIC 
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CONFIDENTIAL 



2^2-73/ 4-10-73 Rev. 
R&D Center Fora 
SEA Form 
Teacher Ed Form 
SEA 



DIFFUSION ITEM 



3. DO YOU CONSIDER THAT THE 



SCHOOL HAS 



ESTABLISHED AN INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE? 



(Note: Definition of IIC comprises principal and all unit leaders, meets 
at least once a week to plan, develop, coordinate, and implement the instruc- 
tional program.) 



SCHOOL 



IIC: 



ERIC 
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CONFUrSNTIAL 



3-7-73/4-10-73 Rev. 

R&D Center 

SEA 

TEI 

LEA 



SCHOOL 



IICs 
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CONFIDENTIAL 3-2-73 /4-10-73 Rev. 

R&D Center Form 

SEA Form 
Teacher Ed Form 
LEA 



DIFFUSION ITEM- SPG 



4. DO YOU CONSIDER THAT THE _^ DISTRICT HAS 

ESTABLISHED A SYSTEM WIDE POLICY COMMITTEE? 



(Noti;: Definition of SPC comprises the superintendent or his designee, 
central office consultants, and representative principals, unit leaders, 
and unit teachers. The SPC facilitates the transition from self-contained 
classroom organization to the I & R Unit and the IIC configuration is 

responsible for developlug and implementing system-wide policies for MUS-E. 

It meets at least once per semester.) 



SCHOOL SPC: 



ERIC (6) 
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CONFIDENTIAL 3-7-73/4-10-73 Rev. 

R&D Center 

SEA 

TEI 

LEA 



SCHOOL SPCt 



NOW I WILL BE ASKING YOU SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
VARIOUS AGENCIES. FIRST YOUR ACTIVITIES, THEN HOW YOU GO ABOUT CARRYING 
OUT THESE ACTIVITIES, AND LAST HOW OFTEN YOU CARRY THEM OUT. 



ERIC 
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CONFIDENTIAL 3-7-73 / 4-10-73 Rev. 
R&D Center 

TFT 

SEA 

LEA 



LINKAGE ITEM- TYPE-MODE-FREQUENCY 



5. PLEASE DESCRIBE THE ACTIVITIES YOU DO WITH THE 
(R&D CENTER, SEA, TEI, LEA). 

6. HOW DO YOU CARRY OUT THESE ACTIVITIES? 

7. HOW FREQUENTLY DO YOU CARRY THEM OUT? 

PROBE: Number of Workshops and Lengths 



ACTIVITY 
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CONFIDENTIAL 



3-7-73 / 4-10-73 Rev. 

R&D Center 

TEI 

SEA 

LEA 



LINKAGE ITEM " TYPE - MODE - FREQUENCY 



ACTIVITY 



MODE 



FREQUENCY 



ERIC 
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COSMDESTIAL 3-3-73 / A-10-73 Rev, 

R&D Center 

SEA 
TEI 
LEA 



NOW I AM GOING TO ASK YOU ABOUT INTERNAL FACTORS RELATED TO YOUR JOB AND 
THE PEOPLE YOU WORK. WITH. 

STRUCTURE ITEM- INTERNAL COORDINATION 



8. HOW CLOSELY DO YOU WORK WITH 

(R&D CENTER IMPLEMENTATION TEAM/SEA STAFF/TEl STAFF/UNIT LEADER/ 
UNIT TEACHER/PRINCIPAL) 



(Note: Principal tnay work with central office staff and unit leaders; 
unit leaders may work with central office staff, other unit leaders, 
the principal, or unit teachers.) 



PROBE: HOW CLOSELY, HAVE YOU ALWAYS WORKED CLOSELY? 



(10) 
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CONFIDENTIAL 3-3-73 / 4-10-73 Rev. 

R&D Center 

SEA 

TEI 

LEA 



STRUCTURE ITEM - HIERARCHIAL COMMUNICATION 



9. DO YOU DIRECTLY COMMUNICATE WITH THE 

(CENTER DIRECTOR/CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER/CHAIRMAN OF DEPT./ 
SUPERINTENDENT/PRINCIPAL/UNIT LEADER) 



(Note: Communication may be face-to-face, written, infonK'il, formal, or 
joint attendance at a particular function in which you personally interact 
with hin». For unit leaders stipulate in addition to IIC 



PROBE: HOW OFTEN - ABOUT WHAT? 
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3-3-73 /4-10-73 Rev, 



CONFIDENTIAL ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

SEA 
TEI 
LEA 

STRUCTURE ITEM - SPECIALIZATION 
10. ARE THE ACTIVITIES OF YOUR UNIT DIVIDED UP AMONG THE STAFF? 



(Note; Specialization may take on various forms, e.g. works only with 
certain schools, etc.) 



PROBE: SPECIALIZATION INFORMAL - FORMAL - HOW EXTENSIVE? 



Er|c (12) 



CONFIDENTIAL 3-3-73 / 4-10-73 Rev. 

R&D Center 

SEA 

TEI 

LEA 

STRUCTURE ITEM - ROLE CLARITY 
11. IvOULD YOU DESCRIBE YOUR JOB. AS STRUCTURED OR UNSTRUCTURED? 



(Note: Probe extensively for specific expectations ^ feelings of role 
ambiqulty versus role clarity.) 



WAS IT ALWAYS THIS WAY? DID YOU KNOW WHAT TO EXPECT WHEN YOU FIRST TOOK 
THE JOB? 
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CONFIDENTIAL ^^^^ CQpi, ^"^'^^ ^ 
^f^rill/M.. R & 0 Center 



SEA 
TEI 



CA1» ABILITY ITEM- F.T.E. 



12. \mXV PERC45NTAGE OF YOUR WORKING DAY WOULD YOU ESTIMTE THAT YOU SPEND 
ON MUS-E ACTIVITIES? 



(Note: As compared to previous role In non-MUS~E setting./ 



PROBE: Percent of time spent O' MUS-E 



(14) 



3-3-73/4-10-73 Rev. 
R&D Cencer 
SEA 
TEI 
LEA 

CAPABILITY ITEM- SKILLS AND EXPERIENCE 

13. WHAT KINDS OF SKILLS AND EXPERIENCE DO YOU FEEL ARE NEEDED TO PERFORM 
YOUR JOB? 



(Note: Probe to see if respondent feels he has those skills.) 



PROBE: Feels comfortable with role, expectation-needs congruent 
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i-3-73 /4-10-73 Rev. 



CONFIDENTIAL ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

SEA 
TEl 
LEA 

CAPABILITY ITEM - INFLUENCE 

14. WITHIN THE . HOW MUCH INFLUENCE DO YOU FEEL YOU HAVE 

REGARDING MUS-E IMPLEMENTATION? 



(Note: Probe to clarify influence e.g., has input into policy formulation, 
consults with appropriate decision-makers about MUS-E in respondent's agency.) 



PROBE: In a political sense? Position in hierachy? 



er|c (i&> 
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CONFIDENTIAL 



3-3-73 / 4-10-73 Rev. 
R&D Center 



SEA 
TEl 
LEA 



CAT ABILITY ITEM- NEEDS 



15. WliAT DO YOU FEEL ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT ELE>ENTS YOUR AGENCY NEEDS TO 
SUCCESSFULLY (INSTALL NATIONALLY/DISSEMINATE STATEWIDE /TRAIN TEACHERS 
FOR/ ADOPT) MUS-E? 



(Note: Insert appropriate agency role and probe to clarify e^-sential means.) 



PROBE; Wliat should be done? What would you chanRe? 




(17) 
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CONFIDENTIAL ^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

SKA 
TEl 
LEA 

CAPABILIl'Y im\ - PAST INNOVATIONS 

16 AS OPPOSED TO WORKING WITH MUS-E, HOW DO YOU FEEL AliOUT THE PAST 
* PERFORMANCE OF YOUR AGENCY IN WORKING WITH OTHER INNOVATIONS? 



(Note: Probe to clarily for each system, e.g. R&D Center - other 
components of IGE. SE.\ - other innovations, TEI - other innovations, 
LEA - other innovations.) 



PROBE: What are some of the other innovations in your district? 



COMPLETE BIOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 



(18) 
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PROTOTYPrC ITEMS FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF MUS 



I & R unit 



1. Does your school have Instructional 
and Research units? 

a) If "Yes»" how many grades are 
unitized? 

b) How many grades are not unitized? 

2. Are the students in the I & R units 
from two or more grade levels? 

a) If "Yes»" what grades are 
included? 

3. Do the students in tlie I i<» R unit 
vary thrt'e lo four years in i^hrono- 
log ica I age? 

a) If "Yes," whar is the age span? 

b) How many students are in the 
I & K unit? 

c.) Are students grouped according 
la specific (objectives and 
perf ormanct' criteria? 

d) Are studcnLs divided into groups 
of varying nlzel 

e) If "Yes," how oft(?n per day are 
different siiied groups formed? 

4. Is there a lead teaciier called a 
Unit Leader? 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



No 



No 



Yes No 

Yes No 
# day 



Don't 
Know 



Don't 
Know 



Don't 
Know 



Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 



Yes No 



Don't 
Know 



a) If "Yes," is the unit leader 
position permanent? 

b) If not permanent, is it rotated 
among the staff? 



Yes No 



Yes No 



Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 
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7. 



Does the unit leader receive released 
time? 

a) If "Yes," how many hours per 
week? 

b) Does the unit leader receive 
additional salary? 

c) Does the unit leader serve on 
lunch duty? 

Are there two or three staff teachers 
called unit teachers? 



a) If "Yes." how many? 

Are there aids, teaching interns, 
and/or student teachers? 

a) If "Yes," how many of each? 



Don't 

Yes No Know 
Hrs.Per V.'eek 



Yes 



Don't 

Yes No Know 



Don't 
No Know 



Don't 

Yes No Know 
Don't 

Yes No Know 
Don't 

Yes No Know 
// aides 



# interns 



# student teachers 



8. Do you have unit planning meetings? 

a) If 'Yes," how often do you meet 
per seek? 

b) What is the average number of 
hours per meeting? 

9. Do students physically move from one 
subject group to another during the 
school day? 

a) If "Yes," how often per day? 



Yes 



No 



Don't 
Know 



# Per Week 



# Hrs.Per Mtg. 



Yes No 

# Per Day 



Don't 
Know 



10. Does the unit staff teach all 
subjects? 



Yes 



a) If "No," are individual teachers 

responsible for specific subjects? Yes 



No 



No 



Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 
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11» Are the teachers assigned to work with Don't 
specific sized groups? Yes No Know 



12, 



a) If "Yes/* how many teachers 
from the unit are assigned? 

Are teachers assigned to specific 
skill groups? 



Yes 



// Teachers 



No 



Don't 
Know 



13» Are skill groups made up of students 
from different grades and ages? 



Yes 



No 



Don't 
Know 



14. Are teachers in the unit responsible 
for a group of students throughout 
the school year? 



Yes 



No 



Don't 
Know 



15. Are physical education, art, and Don't 

music taught by all the unit staff? Yes No Know 

a) If *'No,'' is there a teacher 
responsible for each of the 

activities for the entire Don't 

unit? Yes No Know 



16. When a teacher works with a large 
group of students, does the 
remaining staff assist? 



Yes 



a) If "No," do they leave the room? Yes 



No 
No 



Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 



17. Do teachers in the unit ever refer 
to the students as "my students"? 



Yes 



a) Do they ever refer to "my room"? Yes 



No 
No 



Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 



IXC 



1. Does your school have an Instruc- 
tional Improvement Committee? 



Yes 



No 



Don't 
Know 



a) If "Yes", is it composed of the 
principal and all unit leaders? 



Yes 



No 



Don't 
Know 
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2» How often does the IXC meet per week? 

a) What Is the average number of 
hours per meeting? 



tf Per Week 



tf Hrs.Mtg. 



3* Does the IIC plan, develop i coordinate 
and implement the instructional program 
in the school? Yes 



No 



Don^t 
Know 



4* Is an agenda prepared before each IIC 

meeting? Yes 



No 



Don^t 
Know 



a) If "Yes;* is it distributed to the 
unit leaders before the meeting? 



Yes 



5. Are minutes of the meeting recorded? Yes 



No 



No 



Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 



% of Time 



a) If •'Yes»'' are they distributed Don't 

to the school staff? Yes No Know 

6. Vfhat percentage of time do you 
speiak at the IIC meeting? 

7. Does the principal make the final Don't 
decisions at the IIC meeting? Yes No Know 



SPC 



1. Does the district have a Systemwide 
Program Committee? 



Yes 



No 



Don't 
Know 



a) If '*YeSt** what is the 
membership? 

Superintendent 
Designee of Supt. 
Central office consultants 
MUS principals 
Representative unit leaders 
Representative unit teachers 

Others 

b) How often does the SPC meet per 
year? 



it Per Yr. 
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c) What is the average number of 
hours per meeting? 



Per Mtg. 



2. Is an agenda prepared before each 
SPC meeting? 



Yes 



No 



Don't 
Know 



a) If "Yes,^' is it distributed to 
all members before the meeting? 

3. Are minutes of the meeting recorded? 

a) If "Yes," are they distributed 
to all members? 

4. What percentage of time do you speak 
at the SPC meeting? 



Yes 
Yes 



No 



No 



Yes No 
% of Time 



Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 



Are districtwide concerns involving 
IGE/MUS discussed at the SPC? 



Yes 



Don't 
No Know 



Does the SPC initiate and coordinate 
involi'ement with the Regional I6E 
Coordinating Council? 



Yes 



No 



Don't 
Know 



Does the SPC initiate and coordinate 
involvement with the State IGE 
Coordinating Council? 



Yes 



No 



Don't 
Know 
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